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PREFACE 


Late nineteenth century treatises 
on psychology still carried chapters on will and sell-control These 
concepts grew out of an image of man as initiator o a 
action initiated was concrete, directly observable, and enjoyed 
colloquial meaning American psychology after ^ 

and German psychology after Ach and Lewin, lost >n "est m 
concepts of will and self-control, in an image of self-directed man 
and in concrete acts The more global have been succeeded by 
more specific concepts such as drive and motive, g,, es 

involuntary muscles, and conscious and unconscious Presses 
The image of the self-directed person has been rep laced by a 
deterministic model in which behavior is a respons , - lves 

vironmental input or to the environment s interna P 
or the organism’s own internal imperatives Concern with the 
concrete person and his meaningful acts has gi . . 0 f 

abstraction of an “actor” and the abstract ana ytical vanab « of 
personality theory Through this threefold shift in s^afl y J 
concepts, level of abstraction of the unit o s y science 

man, psychology has increased its power as a gen acccunt- 

but weakened its hold on such issues as objec 1 S ’ 
ability, and human freedom These issues are meaningful in the 
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light of the possibility of self-control but are refractory to resolu- 
tion m the deterministic frame of reference The problem is par- 
ticularly troublesome because, although psychological science has 
shifted to a deterministic model, other major social institutions 
have not Legal, personal-social, and religious relations persist in 
defining man as responsible How is psychological and sociological 
knowledge to be made relevant to the life of man in these mstitu- 
tions 7 

This symposium reopens the traditional question of will and 
self control to explore ways of articulating twentieth century con- 
cepts with the concepts derived from a view of man as an intator 
of action Certain modern social science theorists have succeeded 
m articulating analytical variables and concrete behavior without 
reifying the former Goldstein’s concept of “self-actualization,” for 
example, associates the abstract notion of symbolic process with 
the concrete realization of individual potential Parsons treats 
value standards as abstract elements in a theory of culture and as 
bases of choice m concrete action by introducing a distinction 
between system levels and then examining the mechanisms by 
which these levels are articulated The autonomous ego, described 
by Hartmann, is considered to develop in a deterministic fashion 
but then to become relatively independent of and to regulate the 
instincts from which it has arisen The following pages add other 
concepts of self-control which bridge theoretical and behavioral 
language 

A caveat must be entered at this point in anticipation of a 
position which will be assumed by some reviewers The reader 
should not seek a single theme in the contributions which follow 
The book explores * concepts of” rather than, say, “theory of self- 
control” The sections are intentionally entitled “Self-Control 
in the Perspective of History and “Self Control in Psychological 
Perspective’ and not “History of the Concept of Self-Control” and 
the Psychology of Self Control ” This is a “perspectival analysis,” 
which assembles ideas from several “universes of discourse ” Its 
aim is to break out of the parochialism of a single discipline The 
concepts of will and self control have been the prerogative of 
several disciplines 

Th e _ epistemological predilections which guided the editor are 
those of Ernst Cassirer Man constructs the world of culture in 
many symbolic forms One does not seek the common denomi- 
nator, rather one seeks to articulate ideas from “various universes 
ot discourse in order to achieve an image of the essential To 
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anticipate the words of the concluding chapter, “Though each 
paper deals with some aspect of control or of stress, to review 
them solely in terms of those common themes would sacrifice their 
uniqueness on the altar of aseptic generalization Each contribu- 
tion brings its own legitimate and significant, though different, per- 
spective to the analysis ” 

The first set of papers, introduced by Paul Kecskemeti, covers 
some classical, popular and scientific concepts which, over the 
centuries, have been used in discussing self-controlling behavior 
The editor’s introductory paper develops a typology for some of 
these concepts Benjamin Nelson applies his historical erudition to 
trace cultural factors accounting for adherence to given concep- 
tions of self-control His analysis touches on classical but con- 
centrates on medieval methods of “spiritual direction ” Moses 
Hadas combines the sensitivity of the humanist and the precision of 
the classical scholar to contrast the occasions for self-control in 
classical Greek and in modem society 

Part Two, introduced by Richard Jung, examines the sociolo- 
gists’ and anthropologists’ perspective on self-control Sanford M 
Dornbusch brings his experience with inspirational religious liter- 
ature to analysis of the means of self-control recommended in 
temporary nonreligious inspirational literature Marvin Opler com- 
bines his anthropological and social psychiatric background to 
draw attention to cultural contrasts in defining the control situa- 
tion, and offers suggesUons for those who would help people effect 
control in various cultural settings Guy Swanson, in a pioneering 
conceptualization, uses social psychological studies of primary 
groups to elucidate the role played by the social matrix in the 
individual’s efforts to control himself 

Saul Sells’ introduction to Part Three outlines the psycholo- 
gist’s approach to the problem Irving Jams, a student of man m 
disaster, explores some responses to and self-mastery m personal 
and communal crises Sheldon Korchin synthesizes his experience 
m the study of stress behavior in discussing the organism’s re- 
sponses to various stressors Howard Liddell, in his last public 
paper, draws upon his work in animal psychophysiology to explain 
the role of anticipation of danger m human self-control 

John Whitehorn, introducing Part Four, specifies the contribu- 
tion of psychiatry to understanding of and to training for self- 
control David McK Rioch, with many >ears as a researcher in 
clinical settings, uniquely blends information theory and trans- 
actional conceptions to demonstrate the essentially social nature of 
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self-control Martin Orne, a leading researcher in medical hyp- 
nosis, weighs the relevancy of hypnotic phenomena in general and 
of self-hypnosis in particular to our problem Kurt Goldstein, who 
assumed a position of leadership in neurological research over 
forty years ago with his studies of aphasia, deals with self-control 
as an aspect of realizing one’s potential Self-realization involves 
both the abstract attitude and encounter with the other in the 
sphere of immediacy The final chapter is the editor’s attempt to 
identify a few research hypotheses suggested by our contributors’ 


propositions 

This volume developed from work on self-management in- 
itiated by Albert D Biderman His keen insight and singular ability 
to adopt a new perspective on an old problem were available to 
the editor throughout Robert T Bower, the Director of the Bureau 
of Social Science Research, was a constant source of encourage- 
ment in the endeavor Especial appreciation is due to Charles E 
Hutchinson and Herman J Sander of the Behavioral Sciences 
Division of the Air Force Office of Scientific Research for their 
generous administrative and substantive counsel Earlier drafts 
of these papers were presented at a Conference on Self-Control 
Under Stressful Conditions held in Washington, D C , on September 
9 and 10, 1962 This Conference and preparation of the manu- 
script were supported by contract AF 49 (638) -992 awarded by 
the Air Force Office of Scientific Research to the Bureau of Social 
Science Research Much of the burden of preparing and organiz- 
ing the conference was borne by Carol Bergman The manuscripts 
for the conference and for this book reflect the labor of Antonette 
Simphcio, Rosa Greene, Wenonah Heyl, and June Licence 


Washington, D C 


Samuel Z Klausner 


January 1965 
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SELF-CONTROL 
IN THE 
PERSPECTIVE 
OF HISTORY 


PAUL KECSKEMET! 


Introduction 


“Self-control under conditions of 
stress” looks at first glance like a narrow, special subject— no 
doubt important enough in a stressful and anxiety-ridden age such 
as ours, but still a marginal one, relevant only ; to exceptional situa- 
tions of a circumscribed kind. *St .< / * »,.i n 

Yet when we look at the subject more closely, we c ® nn0 . . ^ 
noticing its general implications. “Keeping a cool head w en 
go wrong,” one of the typical problems related to ro * 

is not a matter of special technique but of the.who e p 
a py. The problem has hidden angles, as shown by a homo y 
often seen in office- ip vott RFMA1N CALM AND COLL 


a »ny. The problem has hidden angles, as shown oy a nu 
often seen in offices: IF YOU REMAIN CALM COLL 
TED WHEN THINGS ARE IN A turmoil and EVE 
b °DY AROUND YOU IS FRANTIC, THEN [in small p 
underneath]: “maybe you just don’t understand the situa 
This is a profound joke, a metaphysical joke JReason, u . 

^gjsjyhatxou^ne_ed_to master. life, but understanding may 

make you lose your mastery. The problem of seK-contr ^ 
stress summons^ up a paradox that has to do with m 
acuity, the faculty of reason. to be 

Thus, you must not be surprised to find that the p ' P ' re jj. 

Presented at this conference range rather far. They an( j 

: trines and nhilnsnnhical svstems, cultural in 


Presented at this conference range rather far. They an d 

giousdoemties and philosophical systems, cultural m so 

Jie history of civilization, normal and abnormal psyc soc j e ty 
s is hardly an important aspect of man s life m 
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ttol the “yourself” is that which is to be controlled What part or 
aspect of the self is the one that has to be brought under con 
here’ It may be an appetite, an insistent begging for satisfaction, an 
expression of host,." of pain, or possibly, of delight it rnay bc 
sheer exuberance, excitement, motor activity In short, that 
is to be kept under control is the spontaneous, expressive side 01 
personality And it is society which imposes this control from me 
~ outside, through a mouthpiece who administers the exhortation. 
Keeping expressive behavior under check is an important part 
of socialization in every culture, but cultures differ both as to the 
types of expressive behavior which they control and as to e 
degree, the severity of control Our culture puts a more severe 
check upon the spontaneity and exuberance of verbal expression 
than, say, the Laun American, it is more permissive toward the 
outward manifestation of pain than, say, the American Indian 
Control, then, is very much a topic in the comparative analysis 
of culture 

But then, the “Self” in self-control is not only that which is 
to be controlled It is, at the same time, the subject, the agent of 
control, that which controls This aspect of self-control comes to 
the fore, for example, in the locution “He has tremendous self- 
control ’ Here it is still the expressive, spontaneous side of be- 
havior which is being controlled, but control by the “self’ is now 
an accomplished fact We no longer expostulate with the other 
to ‘control himself,” but admire him for doing so There is just 
a hint at limitations m this praise — it is possible to have too much 
self-control, to curb spontaneous expression too much But at any 
rate, the man with self-control has demonstrated, at least, that he 
is his own master 


Or is he 7 Is it realty the case that only the recipient of the 
admonition “control > ourself,’ is being controlled from the out- 
side, bj society, while the man with self-control actually controls 
himself in autonomous fashion'* It is easy to see that no such neat 
contrast can be drawn here When wc sa>, “control >oursclf,” we 
mean that >ou must do the trick yourself, acting on behalf of 
society and addressing its dictate to > ourself Control by society 
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or by an external authority is not incompatible with self-control, 
self -imposed control. It is part and parcel of it Nobody needs, 
and has, as much self-control as the man completely controlled 
by, and dependent on, others — the slave, the prisoner On the 
other hand, the man with self-control is his own master in the 
sense that he has taken over the controlling role from social 
authority he has internalized the dictates of authority 

But is this all there is to self-control finally achieved 7 Is moral 
autonomy, for example, sheer illusion, dependence on authority 
masq uerading as self-mastery 7 In this matter, I think, we must 
beware of neat, all-or-nothing solutions No, the moral individual 
is not sovereign, he is not the sole fountainhead of his moral 
insights and feelings He must have learned morality from some- 
one But he is also no mere “internahzer,” just carrying a super- 
ego,” a precip itate of external control, within himself Learning 
is not passive “internalization ” It is also a creative process A 
real learning is learning of a mastery It be gins with dependence 
and ends in .freedom 

The mere curbing of expressive spontaneity is no genui 
learning in this sense The real problem of socialization is no jus 
to check exuberance, but to regulate it so that expressive spon- 
taneity can be preserved without disrupting society-— or the su - 
ject himself One must “control himself” in order to be ab e o e 
spontaneous without cracking, without succumbing to inner pres 


sure t 

This takes us to the other part of our topic, stress en 
self-control is achieved in the process of socialization, in e 
stresses are being mastered But there are many other stresses 10 
cope with in life, both of internal and external origin Let us a 
another locution, related to severe external stress mU f S , 
lose my head now, I am lost if I do ” What is to 5 :on , . 
here is not the expressive, spontaneous self, nor is a 
controls a prox y, an agent for society Control here m 
preservation of meaning, Gestalt, the integrated functiom g 
organism, that which is to be kept under control is a surging “aos, 
formlessness, a shapeless and meaningless force that rea 
flood and disrupt the subject-m-situation as an Integra e nWrifH 
The subject, threatened with disruption, responds with ifi ■ 

vigilance, it becomes sheer concentrated awareness o ev y * 
down to the smallest detail, upon which the preserva 10 


integrity depends 

When acute stress of this sort is too great. 


the integrative 
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effort snaps, and the subject performs meaningless, inadaptive re- 
sponses It may become inarticulate, crying, acting without a goal, 
it may sink into torpid passivity or address itself to trivial details 
that it still can master (as will be shown by Professor Goldstein) 
Stress, threatening to disrupt the integrity of the subject-in- 
situation, is not necessarily the result of an exceptional combina- 
tion of circumstance The human condition itself is inexorably 
generating stresses in the shape of what Jaspers called “limit situa- 
tions ” illness, pain, conflict, betrayal of love, shattering of hopes, 
the ultimate certainty of death Much of the meaning of human 
culture is summed up m a man’s effort to come to terms with these 
chronic stresses, inherent in his condition Here we are confronted 
with the protecting, preserving f unction of the maior inst itutions, 
agencies, techniques with which many of the papers to be presented 
deal, ran ging from yoga. a nd Western religious beliefs and practices 
to academic psychotherapy on the one hand, vulgar forms of “self- 
help” on the other 

Contrasting with the chronic, potentially ever-present stress 
of the ‘ limit situations,” there is the acute stress produced by 
sudden disasters whose disruptive force stems from their being 
wholly unexpected and unassimilable This will be discussed in 
Professor Jams’ lecture 

As our introduction to our vast topic, you will hear Dr 
Klausner present his essay, ‘ Collocation of Concepts of Self-Con- 
trol Dr Klausner is intimately familiar with two disparate fields 
of study, both of which, however, are eminently germane to our 
topic religion and psychotherapy he is engaged on a major work 
on the interrelation of the two fields His paper articulates our 
subject in terms of objects of control (the functions that are to be 
controlled), the objectives to be achieved by control, the major 
techniques used, and examines the approach toward these prob- 
lems practiced by various traditional or novel schools of thought 


T hear oE technI< h rcs of control, of social agencies 
in conlr °f himself, the thought uppermost 

, * S a ° E lrmts s ' i on cejind for all, permancnt_bar- 

VnnL nf d aEamSt d ' srupl,ve forces Human reality however, 
7^,1™ FT™*" bamcrs of ,h,s s ° rt 11 15 m thelfream 
all tnl v,! m = x orably breaks down all hmits, washes away 

ever tn he „ ' - E J om tElls an B* e > control is a never-ending, 
ever- to be renewed task 

TiTorder to understand this aspect of the problem of control, 
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we must study it in its histone setting This will be done by Pro- 
fessor Nelson His paper reveals a profound sense of history, pre- 
cisely m its spiritual dimension, as a process breaking through 
limits and calling forth both new forms of stress and new ways 
of coming to terms with it The constant urge to go beyond limits, 
to explore the uncharted frontier regions of human existence and 
experience, is particularly characteristic of the Western tradition 
This is what sets the West off against other cultural areas 

Professor Nelson portrays this restless search in all its rich 
detail from the formative period of Western culture to its present 
stage It is a complex story of never-ending tension — tension be- 
tween the idea of spiritual guidance and the autonomous quest of 
the individual, and tension between religious and secular centers 
of authority In order to understand our present situation in its 
historical setting, we have to see it suspended between the poles 
of this tension 


After this exploration of the Western background in its breadth, 
we come to a particular subject, the ‘ Greek paradigm ” There is 
a good reason for singling out the Greeks as a paradigmatic case 
What happened m Greece, or rather in Athens, about 500 b c 
was a rare event, a real cultural mutation which became decisive 
for further cultural developments 

A cultural mutation occurs when a small, circumscribed region 
m a homogeneous cultural world becomes discontinuous with the 
surrounding area, particularly in terms of symbol systems and 
communication Discontinuities in communication, esoteric cults, 
languages, and symbols, of course, are rather common phenomena 
But the discontinuity involved m a cultural jnutation is not of this 
sort The new, discontinuous symbol system of the mutant culture 
is not the property of a secret, select circle or cult community 
is wholly public an d per meates education and ordinary communi- 
cation within the mutant group The Greek word for this is 
Paideia a form of thought, feeling and symbolization, imparted 
by the culture, which is both public and^esotenc, and sets the 
mutant culture off against the homogeneous “barbarian wor 
When such a mutation is successful, it radiates forth into e 
surrounding world and becomes the universal pattern This is w 
happened with Greek paideia during the Hellenistic perio u 
mg the last few centurlesTa similar thing happened as a t result or 
a Western European “mutation,” itself inspired by the oreejc 
Paradigm and its Hellenistic and Roman offshoots The meaie a 
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world was still to a large extent homogeneous it had, of course, 
a large variety of languages, customs, social classes, religions and 
political systems, but people still were able to communicate, as it 
were, on the same level All basic symbols were homologous, no 
region was singled out as the discontinuous domain of a “higher,” 
public-esoteric paideia, defining a contrast between “ins” and 
‘outs,” “Hellenes” and “barbarians ” But the emergence of the 
Western urban paradigm was a mutation, it rendered culture dis- 
continuous, it created a contrast between “high” civilization and 
barbarism or savagery Eventually, as in the Greek case, the 
mutant spread over the world, the Western urban form of civiliza- 


tion is now becoming a universal pattern 

Professor Hadas, then, though he disclaims any special com- 
petence in matters of stress and control, has a substantial contri- 
bution to make to our topic, by showing us the background and 
nature of that historic mutation in which forms of cultural control 
and guidance fully familiar to ourselves first came to light He 
needs no introduction he is universally known as a foremost 
exponent of classical scholarship As such, he inhabits two worlds 
cult hi! 160 ! e i°j the esotenc cu h of philological erudition, a 
“ranturc, t,th SCCret p,easures ’ similar to the Epicurean 

Ife ProLTo h ^ ha " 8 T r 10 wh,ch he w,n refer in his talk 
c om nrehp n “ a S ° the man of ^"thesis, a master of the 
Jure and the c 3 n largC , to P ,cs > as his works on Roman litera- 

broU" those crucial if” 10 * ° f late Equity testify He 
„2 S; al P e f nods of history close to us by original 

experience ^ ,Uurnmatmg some corners of the human 
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A Collocation of 
Concepts of Self-Control 


The study of the mechanisms through which the human is able to 
control his behavior brings us directly to the problem o f tw// One 
may state without fear of contradiction that no other psychological 
question has a history so fraught with errors, the actual history of the 
study of will is a history of mistakes, and -t h e .i n ve n tor y - o £- the c a n 
-temporary psych ological concept ions c oncerning will is a cemetery of 
fallar-ips , nf trip l y nut Qu estions and trivial in vestigatio ns A K Luna 
(79)* p 397 ^^"''^ 


Introduction 


The problem of self-control has 
remained an mtransigent enigma among scholars Some mtransi 
gencies mayTe traced to inflexible formulations of the question 
How have our intellectual predecessors formulated the ques- 
hon of self-control? What answers have they tendered? We snail 
review the concepts found in 290 books and articles on man s 
ability to control his own behavior These concepts comprise 
tradition from which the contributors to this book P rocee 
reassessing ways of asking the question and of pursuing an ans 
The search for writings on self-control was guided y * 
rules of thumb which delimited, without defining, t e s J 
Items were selected which describe individuals or groups p 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to the item in the bibliography 
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by their environment or by their own inner worlds This press 
would wreak change in each individual were he not to intervene 
behaviorally or attitudinally to prevent it Contrariwise, items 
were selected which describe individuals who decide upon and 
effect self change Writings not bearing directly on self-control 
were admitted if it seemed possible to infer what the authors 
would say had they discussed self-control Limits were set upon 
the means of self-control to be considered Works dealing with 
the possibility of control by symbolic processes were given pri- 
ority Further, the individual was not to be expected to affect the 
source of the press, control the actions of other individuals, nor 
introduce foreign agents, such as chemicals, to change the state of 
his body or mind These types of environmental manipulation, 
such as persuasive control of one’s social setting, and changing 
one’s physiological state, with tobacco, alcohol, or tranquilizers, 
are doubtless a significant means of self-control m our culture 


(175) Limiting inquiry to symbolic processes was a restriction 
on the scope of this paper rather than a judgment on the efficacy 
of these other means Further, the emphasis was to be on conscious 
control of the self Conscious, in this context, means that the 
aspect of the self which the individual controls is identical with 
the aspect he manifestly intends to control He need not be aware 
of the mechanisms which intervene between his effort and the out- 
come Without this restriction, our subject matter would be difficult 
to distinguish from a general theory of behavior By and large, 
a ention was fixed upon theoretical statements and empirical gen- 
era izations to the exclusion of primary case materials 

An exhaustive coverage of the relevant literature was not our 
in J, , ather ’ the attempt was to locate strategic or typical items 
* ,lterature °f several of the intellectual traditions which have 
f , n w atten f tl0n to* problem of self-control The items exam- 
ined were from the traditions in Table 1 

nn WH°nl glCal 7° r n 0n , social contr °l, social philosophical works 
control bm w!” Stl , j tber *'teratures have implications for self- 
control but were excluded by the demands of time 

mav emnlnv ^l! ° ^ popular l* te rature in a given age and clime 
bu/mieht Li** Same imagC m ask,ng the self consol question 
an answer ° n ap P ro P nate wa ys to seek and to validate 

treated trwth P & ^ uestl0n These two forms of literature will be 
evaluate the has * lnCC . ® ur task ls to delineate rather than to 

The attLnt ? m ° delS ° f th0Ught about ^lf-control 

the attempt to sum across varied traditions encounters a ter 
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mmological barrier It would be tempting to summarize the ma- 
terial m psychological language To do so, however, would be 
reductionist and would vitiate one of our basic purposes — to 
grasp and present the several thought models in the literature 
Consequently, our preference is for the classical or the more 
nearly generic terms Unless specifically referring to modern psy- 
chology, the term “will” is used rather than ‘drive” or ‘ motive ” 
To refer to a balancing of objects or forces, the term “harmony,” 
rather than the more parochial “homeostasis” or “equilibrium,” 
is used to entitle one of the sections of this review Since the 
classical terminology has accreted an array of connotations, the 
reader should attend to the sense in which the terms appear in 
this paper 

The possibility of self-control rests upon the possibility of 
reflexive cognition This review, therefore, begins with a short 
note on self-consciousness Efforts at control generally are aimed 
at certain aspects of rather than at the whole self The succeeding 
section outlines these aspects of self or objects of control Certain 
questions follow What is the relation between the function which 
e xerts control and the aspects of self which are controlled? Is 
self-control a distinct executive function in the psyche or is it 
some principle of order immanent in the objects of control them- 
selves? What are the relative merits of direct versus indirect ap 


Table I — Number of Items from Each Intellectual Trad lion Examined In 
the Preparation of This Chapter 

Ho of Item 

Pel g ou» and Ph loxoph cal W r f ngi 

1 Yoga and re! gious mys! cum 

2 Philosophical writings and studies 
of class cat soc etie* 


tf 


m 


Psychology 

3 Personality psychology will psychology 
theories of motivation and learning 

4 Psychoanalysis ego psychology 

and general works on psychotherapy 

5 Social psychology small group stud es 
and morale studies 

6 Studies of laboratory and sifuat onal stress 

7 Hypnosis and suggestion 
Popular 

8 Popular self help literature self mastery 
works on control of diet and sex 


Tola! items reviewed 


69 

64 

45 

23 

10 
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proaches to control? What then are the mechanisms or methods 
by which self-control is effected? A formal typology of methods 
of control constitutes the major part of this review Discussion 
of these issues is confined to the comments found in the literature 
under review None of these issues is explored in all of its rami- 
fications To avoid unnecessarily burdening the reader, only a 
few illustrative items from the appended bibliography are cited 
in the text 


Self-Consciousness 


Consciousness is a vehicle of perception, the subject or the 
“I ” Self is an observed “me” among other objects, perceived and 
evaluated in consciousness Self-control premises a conscious 
grasping and directing of the self How, though, is consciousness 
thought to grasp its objects? 

The self-control literature relates consciousness and its world 
of objects in three ways (J) the external world, including self, 
is a creature of consciousness, (2) consciousness and its primary 
object, the self, are both products of the external world, they are 
created through the impact of the world, in the form of experience, 
on the organism, (i) consciousness is an emergent from the inter- 
action between self and the world These conceptions are not so 
much distinct positions as they are questions of an author s em- 
phasis 


According to Kant, consciousness constructs its world with 
t e help of experience The ‘a prion” forms of consciousness 
s ape raw experience in a cognitive mold Hegel, conceiving of 
consciousness as manifested in the relation of ego to an object, 
agrees, m part, with the Kantian position Consciousness could 
not be a product of the external world, since the latter exists only 
or a self-conscious subject However, Hegel does not limit con- 
t0 n°^! tlve a PP erce pbon but sees it as an activity 
guarded by will Consciousness is realized as the will, not cog- 

, rr n ^ C „ h r.“ am0 " 8 mci '" all °ns (10) Both of these posi- 
c il t 1° ™ lnnale P° wer winch constructs the world, 

including the self, for the individual 

m'irv\nm-rp C l,f ent k nC ^ IS t0 cons, der the environment as a pn- 
sciousncss as conscl °nsness Freud, for example, considers con- 
sciousness as an aspect of ego evolved through experience After 
being so evolved, it filters stimuli entering the self from the outer 
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world ( 1 3 1 ) . G H Mead combines the view that consciousness is 


constructive of its world with the view that consciousness is a 
product of the world Environment is not totally objective Color, 
for example, has meaning only for an organism equipped with 
vision Consciousness, the subject or “I,” observes the self or 
“me” as a special region of the environment This region of self 
is created through internalization of certain features of the en- 
vironment (199) 

The third emphasis, considering consciousness as an emer- 
gent, builds on the Hegelian dialectic There is a difference of 
opinion, however, regarding the elements that enter the synthesis 
Marx rejects the Hegelian view of consciousness as a creature of 
will and the Kantian view relating it to prehension Self conscious 
ness emerges from the interaction of 'work, or human activity, 
and the world (138) Darwin assents to the dialectic in principle 
but envisions an intra-individual conflict among expressive move- 
tnents as accounting for consciousness He uses the organism- 
environment dialectic to account for change in the organism or 
evolution (51) Tillich takes the position that self and conscious- 
ness emerge in an act of affirmation, an act executed despite anx- 
lety (20) Similarly, Goldstein says the self is actualized in an 
affirmative answer to the shocks of existence (186) Sartre is not 


concerned about the genesis of consciousness, which he sees as 
a contentless activity The engagement of this activity, however, 
with the world of objects creates ego or self as a transcendent 
object (17) 

Each of these views has an implication for self-control Jf_ 
consciou sness is prior t o. and c onstructs the world, including 
the self, then control efforts would involve mental imagery to in- 
duce a personal event Mental imagery, a content of conscious- 
ness, would be the handle for grasping consciousness and ben ing 
>ts power to the will This is the approach of the mind-cure 
movements If, on the other hand, consciousness results from 
the impact of environment on the individual, control would in- 
volve selecting an environment which would have the desire 
impact on the self Setting up stimuli for the self, auto-condition- 
ing and behavioral control by selecting desirable companions 
follow from this conception If self consciousness is conceivea 
as an emergent of a situation of conflict, control woul e , 
matter of engaging the threat and accepting a changed se as 
result of the engagement Training in soldier courage by mas ® 
successively greater threats is an example of this mode wi 
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threat considered as external If self-consciousness emerges from 
internal conflict, including conflict among internalized representa- 
tives of external objects, the effort might be directed to cog- 
nitively mediating the intra-psychic forces Much recent psycho- 
therapy rests upon this model 

Self-consciousness creates the possibility of a reflexively ori- 
ented effort The conception of the genesis and nature of self- 
consciousness dictates the methods and objects of control The 
next section describes those aspects of self upon which the effort 
of control may be exerted A later section outlines the methods 
of control 


Manifest Objects of Control 

Self-control connotes a more or les s molar behavior al or atti- 
tudinal consequence of effort The effoTt oF control, however, is 
w not directed to the whole self but to specific aspects of it These 
behaviors and attitudes ^consciously selected for control may be 
termed the manifest objects of control 

The writings were classified according to their primary con- 
cern with each of four types of manifest objects of control The 
control consists, in each case, of facilitating or inhibiting the action 
of these objects These include the effort to control (7 ) ove rt per- 
formances by facilitating or inhibiting certain movements, (2) 
psychological or physiological drives of the organism by facilitat- 
ing drive reduction or by enabling the person to act despite drive 
pressure, (3) intellectual or cognitive functions by facilitating 
thoughts, such as in eliminating worry or acting despite distraction, 
or ( 4 ) affects or emotions such as internal feeling states of elation, 
depression or anxiety, or organizing a iC&hexif or a counter-ca- 
tnexis Some authors are concerned with controlling the relation of 
the self to social, physical or cultural objects This was classed 
along with control of the affects, since it involves the strengthening 
or weakening of object cathexes 

The intellectual traditions represented m the literature are not 
equally concerned w,th each mamfest object of control Table 2 
provides some impression of the objects of control with which 
writers in each tradition are concerned This table merely sum- 
?°i l Sh ° W a S eneraliz able statistical relation be- 
ype o literature and the manifest objects of control 
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because the items upon which it is based are not drawn from 
representative samples of work in the various traditions 

Performance is of most concern to writers on yoga and per- 
sonality theory Yoga teaches physical feats such as posturing, 
sphincter and breath control The interest in performance in per- 
sonality literature is related, in part, to studies of the control of 
J2JLgrt movements by will and, in part, to more recent studies on 
the relation of personality to task performance 

The self-help literature is particularly concerned with drive 
control This may derive, in part, from moralistic attitudes toward 
physiological drives which are prominent in the works on diet 
and sex control It may also be related to this literature’s concern 
with task accomplishment Much of this work is written in the 
tradition of ascetic Protestantism The popular interpretation 
suggests that uncontrolled drives may interfere with the accom- 
plishment of higher tasks 

Intellectual control has divergent meanings in the traditions 
giving it a prominent place The stress literature analyzes intel- 
lectual acumen under difficult conditions Subjects, for example, 
m ay attempt to solve problems while being harassed The hypnosis 
and suggestion literature sees mind control as a path to total 
control Psychoanalytic literature, positing an interweaving of 
cognitive and affective functions, considers intellectual facilitation 
jo obtain affective control Part of the classical and philosophical 
terature views the faculty of reason as the source of all self-control 

The control of affects, often formulated as anxiety control, 

! s cen tral in the personality, psychoanalytic and social psycho- 
°gical literatures These literatures have been concerned with 


Tob/e 2— Principal Manifest Objects of Confrol in Works 
of Various Intellectual Traditions 


lelellettuol 
Trod l on 
Yoga 

Philosophy 
Personal ly 
Piythoonoly,,, 

J 0 *' 01 P»y<Mogy 
Hypnosis 

H«lp 


MANIFIST OBJCCT OF CONTtOl 
(PFKCtNTAGFS) 


Dr »• Intellott 

20 36. 


(M) 

(Ml 

(69) 

(64) 

(45) 

(23) 

(l>) 

(41) 
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feelings, such as depression, enthusiasm, worry or internal tensions 
The self help literature is notable for lack of interest in affective 
control Despite its advice on how to stop worrying, its main 
thrust is to enable the person to engage the world about him 

Performance and dnve involve mastering the self as it re- 
lates to the world Intellectual and affective control are matters 
internal to the self Grouping the manifest objects of control 
according to their external or internal orientations shows that 
the yoga and self-help literature aim for mastery of the self in 
relation to the world Each of these traditions is concerned with 
the external world for a different reason Yoga aims to free the 
individ ua l frnm his bondage to the world S H t-helpTiterature aim s 
Tor mastery of the self as a stepping ston e to masi eiy-oTrthe, 
environment stress, 'psychoanalytic and hypnosis literatures con- 
— centrate oh the inner self The first two are concerned with internal 

strength despite a stressor environment and the last describes the 

self’s accepting of and submitting to environmental control 

These imageries of the manifest objects of control are keys to 

the social philosophy associated with the intellectual traditions 

The yp_£!nls_£nemy is the soul’s striving toward an illusory en- 

vironment The controlled self becomes an asocial sq lf The self- 
help literature affirms man’s ability to translate self-mastery i nto 
enymomT ientnU;^ Control of self would eventuate in shaping 
the world to the Will nf man The image Tn the stress/' psvcho- 
analysis and hypnosis literatures, except insofar as they are cross- 
fertilized by the self help literature, is of man hoping to cope 
and survive while being almost overwhelmed by his environm ent 
Self-control_eventuat es in a truce hetween celf nnH environme nt 
Their s is a philosophy of the steady state 


The Controlling Function 

Th e __ma m fcst objects of control — performance, drive, mtel- 
jpfh affect are acted upon by some controlling function 
The controlling function may, among other terms, be called will, 
dme, or reason The objects and the function that controls them 
are conceptually distinguishable Empirically, however, the dis- 
tinction may not be as clear The writings under review describe 
Jhrce types of relation between the controlling function and its 
controlled objects the controlling function is thought of as (/) 
separate and different in kind from the controlled objects, (2) an 
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object differing from the others only in its executive function; cr 
(3) as an emergent from the patterning ofthe controlled objects. 
' A controlling function separate and different in .kind from 
the controlled objects and which exercises a hegemony over those 
pbjects is a monarchical authority. This is the position of, for 
instance, faculty psychology. .This conception preserves freedom 
for the_w ilL The action of this separate and different controlling 
function is conceived in two ways: in terms of cognitive elements 
involved in making a decision and also as a power to effect n 
decision. Aristotle, in the first tradition, attributes to will the 
function of deciding between appetites (2). Reason assumes this 
role in Stoic thought (7). St. Thomas conceives of will as obey- 
jngjpr inci ples different fromlKose immanent in other aspects of an 
act. Part of an act belongs to nature and so follows deterministic 
rules. Xhe will, ho wever, directs the act by selecting its end. This 
selection is mad e freely. Aquinas compares this with the way 
fb e end is predetermined for the arrow by the archer while it 
obeyTlHe ‘principles of nature (18). In post-Thomistic 
52i!S£pphy will as drive, the notion of will as power, receives 
more attention. Hobbes, for example, considers it an appetite, the 
last appetite in deliberating (1). The notion of will as a selector 
has been revived in some psychoanalytic thinking. Ferenczi, for 
example, describes will as less like a locomotive than like a 
pointsman who closes off all but one path (122). 

The second 'bfoad^bneeption of the controlling function 
describes will as separate, but not different in kind, from the 
controlled.^Will is a controlling motive or instinct which differs 
frorn^the controlled instincts only in its executive function. This 
ls a conception of will as a republican authority. Ebbinghaus 
?JliB.ain„term_the will a special kind of instinct controlling other 
ms tinct s. Ebbinghaus, in the tradition of will as a cognitive 
“selector, describes the distinctive character of the controlling in- 
stinct as prescience (44). linln, in the tradition of will as drive, 
escribes it as a motive among other motives (43). Some psy- 
choanalysts follow tills model. Kublc, for example, conceives of 
jertiary or executive Insllnds which arc otherwise similar to the 
mstincts under control ( 1/5!)), , Skinner's notion of a controlling 
response is formally similar, |( Is a response like any other, but 
js associated with thy (espouse to lie controlled In such a way 
mat it may a d»*y»ee of physical restraint upon it (101). 

Lewin’s concept of hit* (Mini! h also ^'palate hut not different from 
w hat it controls, ftwmnlJfy I* (omfllllled by tendon or find 
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feelings, such as depression, enthusiasm, worry or internal tensions 
The self-help literature is notable for lack of interest in affective 
control Despite its advice on how to stop worrying, its main 
thrust is to enable the person to engage the world about him 

Performance and drive involve mastering the self as it re- 
lates to the world Intellectual and affective control are matters 
internal to the self Grouping the manifest objects of control 
according to their external or internal orientations shows that 
the yoga and self-help literature aim for mastery of the self in 
relation to the world Each of these traditions is concerned with 
the external world for a different reason Yoga aims to free the 
individ ua l from his bondage to the world Self-help literature alm s 
•Tor mastery of the self as a stepping ston e to masj ery-ol-the- 
environment Stress, psychoanalytic and hypnosis literatures con- 
— centrate on the inner self The first two are concerned with internal 

strength despite a stressor environment and the last describes the 

self’s accepting of and submitting to environmental control 

These imageries of the manifest objects of control are keys to 

the social philosophy associated with the intellectual traditions 

The yogtn!&_£nemy is the soul’s striving toward an illusory en- 

vironment The controlled self becomes an asocial self The self- 
help literature affirms man’s ability to translate self-mastery i nto 
environmental control. Control of self would eventuate liTshaping 
the worl d to the will of man The, image in thr. stress T psvcho- 
analysis and hypnosis literatures, except insofar as they are cross- 
fertilized by the self-help literature, is of man hoping to cope 
and survive while being almost overwhelmed by his environme nt 
‘Self-co ntrol ev entuat es in a truce hetwppn cplf an d p.nvvronpae nt 
Their’s is a philosophy of the steady state 


The Controlling Function 


The manifest objects of control — performance, drive, mtel- 
Iect, and_ affect — are acted upon by some controlling function 
The controlling function may, among other terms, be called will, 
dnve, or reason The objects and the function that controls them 
are conceptually distinguishable Empirically, however, the dis- 
tinction may not be as clear The writings under review describe 
_threc types of relation between the controlling function and its 
controlled objects the controlling function is thought of as (/) 
^separate and different in kind from the controlled objects, (2) an 
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"§ Sah th m e ; ! -£rr$ 7 T AS an aut °n°mous faculty, an increase in 
which ?frnl« S TF „ t0 lncreased self-control m all areas over 
cnttated ,n f W ‘i ' S consldered similar in kind, but differ- 
lican author!^ 10n ’ fr ,, 0m the objects to be “"'rolled, a repub- 

erW1S e e equaI Cltlzens ' the P roblem of Vdf- 

differentiation ° n2 °k mfl “ enc,n S ,he Process of functional 
exemplified by , whlch the a “‘h°r"y "rises This is 

which an antnm? ^ cbo *°S ,sts concern with the experiences by 
this conception chiM S , eg ° develo P s out of the instincts Within 
omy and self ff l 'SfS&, would stress development of auton- 

^ » seen as a pnnctple of order atnnn, 
primitive communism, self-control 
might involve tntmdne?® h , re ' atl °ns among the elements This 
by princmles n f 1° £"! S 3 *i lnd of over - a » hfe planning guided * 
""^"“^nSi-SLESychglggicaL and phys'icil economics 


Direct Versus Indirect Approaches 

the “inmate obiecf rfrnm* f ot A nec “ sanI y exerted directly upon 
hnl his fear 0 f dlv " d °' An individual endeavoring to con- 
ot 'he act or he mirhi i? ht b t 8 ' n Wllh an intellectual appraisal 
small plunges into the Si P er f ec '' n g his performance in 

^Aedt^u^^™^ The ultimate object, fear, is ap- 
■^iPElffion. in the naif f__? f “? 1,ect °r of performances A body 

-p££2?ch T^r^7°° ^ 01 literature , recommends anliidire rt 

attemmri^^P^^ law that 

J^imnscious efforts i!! ! , ™ f re ™^ d effort to the effect 
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,, Reference to a underlying cause (283) 
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med in terms of ""pulsive action Voluntary may 

S ° f inhibition of tmmediate response, some 
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forces organized in various ways Intention, as an attitude which 
directs activity, occupies its own organized region of person- 
ality (76) 

The autonomous function of the ego, as discussed by ego 
psychologists, stands between the notion that the controlling func- 
tion is qualitatively different from the controlled and the notion 
that it is similar in kind to the controlled objects The autonomous 
ego derives from the instincts Through differentiation it be- 
comes independent of them and relates to them as a regulatory 
factor (147) Intelligence, for example, is an aspect of ego auton- 
omy which organizes other functions (147) including the scrutin- 
izing of drives and defenses (162) Federn, in this tradition, 
combines both the selective and effective aspects of control Will is 
the turning of libido cathexis, which the ego has at its disposal, 
to particular activities (117) 

The third broad type of conception views the controlling 
function as a product of the organization of the elements to be 
controlled This is a theory of emergence according to which 
will does not exist as an independent function, but comes into 
being when motives are organized Will participates in a kind 
of primitive communism as the principle of order defining the 
motive pattern Guthrie, for example, sees voluntary action and 
will as emergents from the juxtaposition of two incompatible 
acts when one is inhibited and the other realized (61 ) Sherrington 
infers will from a harmonious pattern of the moment The fact 
that the pattern is harmonious means that it expresses a principle 
of order Incompatible elements are automatically excluded (99) 
Wheeler explicitly writes of will as an emergent from the inter- 
action or organization of elements in the situation Will is the sur- 
plus by which the whole exceeds the mere sum of elements (107) 
The theory of emergence is also stated in the reverse of the 
above The elements to be controlled are conceived as emergents 
from, or objectifications of, will Schopenhauer, for example, con- 
siders will as primary and the individual and world, the objects 
of control, as manifestations of will (1) Similarly, Rank iden 
tmeswill as a primal force and the ego as its representative (166) 
The type of relation thought to subsist between the controlling 
function and the objects of control may influence the choice of 
self-control method If will is considered a distinct and special- 
ized faculty, a monarchical authority over the objects of control, 
training or exercising this faculty would be a logical method 
Practicing little self-disciplines, self-denials, or mortifications might 
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some authors maintain, one may avoid salac iou s thoughts by 
developing a conc ern for acceptable ideas Since control means 
the triumphs of one pole and the defeat of its opposite, this will 
be termed the effort to conquest 

3 Self-control may be thought of as getting in tune with 
nature This involves behaving consistently with one’s physical 
constitution or personality For example, .replaying tennis one 
should sw ing hisjarms in the direction of normal muscle move- 
ment and n ot work against the muscles In social relations, if 

one dislikes an activity or a person that the values decree should 
be liked, one should accept his feelings as consistent with his 
personality jrredispositions and deal with them consciously To 
deny them would lead to displacing the tension This method will 
be called the eff ort to ha r m ony 

4 Control'Tnay involve realizing that the threat to the self 
cannot be denied One accepts the threat as part of the situation 
of action and acts or affirms oneself despite it For example, a 
man may be afraid to risk a business investment though he must 
execute it to avoid financial failure He acts in full awareness of 
the possibility of failure, but his act affirms him as courageous 
and provides the possibility. of success f A social relations example 
would be an individual accepting a person whom he wants to 
accept despite a feeling of hostility toward him These acts of 
control are based upon a dialectic synthesis of an impulse toward 
acuon and a threat working against action Because the act of 
control resolves both poles of an ambivalence in a higher syn- 
thesis, this will be termed the effort to transcendence 

EFFORT TO SYNERGY 

The effort to synergy involves exposing the self to inputs from 
some external system The external system may be constituted by 
stimuli which elicit responses from the self in an automatized 
manner or it may consist of a social structure or set of symbols 
toward which the self is oriented The initial effort, presumably 
accomplished voluntarily, brings the self into a relation with the 
outside system If this outside system consists of stimuli to which 
the self has been conditioned, the responses follow a more or less 
deterministic pattern If it is a social or symbol system, the self 
ls pressed toward making additional choices regarding the legit- 
imacy of the demands of the external system and whether to abide 
oy these demands or endure negative sanctions from the system 
A social orientation may also involve deterministic features Each 
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pause before action (147, 61) Control requires both effecting 
the pause and using the content that fills it For example, a pause 
in overt intellectual activity may evoke fantasy In psychological 
thinking, this fantasy may serve as a detour to the discovery of a 
reality relation (147, 159) Delay allows scanning and sel ecting 
among possibilities. , 

In either case, a senes of steps mediates between the initial 
act and the goal of control The series may begin with an easy 
step and proceed to more difficult control feats Each preceding 
act triggers succeeding acts (102) Selye recommends entering 
a control process at an early stage To control insomnia, for m-_ 
stance, he suggests refraining from excitement durirnTthell av (96) 

If control is indirect, it is necessary to develop self-con trol maps 
r ffiese maps would d esignate th e ultimate goal of coiftroT'and 
work back through associated mechanisms to points at which 
one might realistically apply the initial effor t Wenger and Bagchi 
attribute the yogin’s control of autonomically innervated f unc- 
tions to tneir use of intervening voluntary mechanis ms Control of 
heartbeat, for example, is achieved through striated muscle in- 
tervention (36) 


Methods of Control 



We have discussed a controlling function and the manifest 
objects of control It was suggested above that the conception of 
the relation between the function and the objects would influence 
the method recommended for effecting control What are the 
methods recommended in the writings under review? 

Four images of the methods of self-control inform this litera- 


[ ^ n . indl vidual may control himself by selecting his environ- 
nt Selected stimulus input elicits the desired responses For 
example one may attend a movie in search of stimuli which 
to nsp C re ^Pp nses An alarm clock enables a person 

tercfnntv* tv». eS,8nate ^ h ° Ur Because this method involves an m- 
be termrri tbe envir °nment and the self-system, it will 

oc termed the effort to s\nerpv 

evil^nf m3 ^ mea . n facilitating the good and inhibiting the 
Sns thP < n s SO r hab,ts and overcoming others This image 
2n!Ll! £S ° fact r dual,stlca!| y For example, one may 
attam good penmanship by practicing an appropriate style or, as 
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One places oneself in a specific type of dyadic relation (248) 
Prior interaction with the same individual may be the basis for 
the input potential of the relationship A child, for example, might 
reduce his sense of insecurity by seeking out his mother (172, 
111) Enkson’s work implies that one might control the develop- 
^ment of his personal identity by selecting membership or reference 
groups during adolescence (115) Research on small groups 
suggests that one may select an interaction group in order to 
develop the self in its image (188) Social input, besides coming 
through interaction with group members, may come through ori- 
entation to a leader A good leader, according to some social 
psychological writings, provides disciplinary inputs (214), in- 
hibits disintegrative action, or acts as a support for an individual 
striving toward a goal (97) A member abdicates some of his 
control over his self in delegating power to a leader However, 
this submission remains a self-control device as long as the 
authority is voluntarily delegated, or, if the authority originates 
with the leader, it is voluntarily accepted Social relational inputs 
to control the self are also recognized in the popular literature 
Choosing good companions is recommended as an aid forjsgx 
—control (267) A book on weight control suggests joining a 
club of dieters (286) One could tell others of his intention to 
diet on the assumption that he would be embarrassed not to live 
up to the image he had presented (287) Another book, with a 
similar assumption, recommends against telling other women about 
a diet because they would be jealous and try t o, dis suade the 
dieter (288) 

The actual input from the above relations may be normauve 
or affective Some writings, however, focus directly on the norma- 
tive components of the input Through actual group participation 
°r by taking a group as a reference group the norms may be in- 
ternalized, that is, become part of the personality so that the self 
acquires a predisposition to abide by them when appropriately 
signalled (200) For example, one who has determined to be a 
vegetarian may join a vegetarian society As he internalizes t e 
norms he becomes what he had determined to be, a more dedi- 
cated vegetarian Other writings focus on the affective or emotion- 
ally supportive components of the input Communal participation, 
for example, provides the support to keep oneself from panicking 
under stress (196) 

Social input is generally mediated by symbols Aside from it e 
symbols of relationship, input may derive from more disembodie 
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social response is a learning experience which increases the ac- 
cessibility or inaccessibility of the self to further experience 
According to Freud, social input changes mental structure , A mass 
type group experience, for example, removes the mental super- 
structure so that the unconscious stands exposed and one ceases 
to be guided by one’s will (130) Participation may thus seem to 
lead to loss of self-control In broader perspective, however, this 
is not the case The individual initially selects the group to which 
he submits on the assumption that it leads him in a direction which 
he had previously determined to follow 

Environmental input affects the self on the basis of an exist- 
ing, though latent, connection between the self and the environ- 
ment According to George H Mead s social behaviorism, for 
example, the self can respond to a social relational stimulus 
because the self has been formed by these social relations Its 


own response repertory consists of the attitudes that other selves 
take toward it (199) Skinner’s operant conditioning model for 
self control assumes a previous conditioning of the organism to 
the environment’s stimuli Skinner believes that one controls his 
own behavior precisely in the way that he would control the be- 
havior of anyone else through the manipulation of the variables, 
that is,^ the stimuli of which the behavior is a function An or- 
ganism s behavior may be directed so as to elicit a reward from 
the environment This response may reinforce that behavior and 
lead to seeking a further stimulus and response (101, 102) 

Initially the individual scans the environment for the possible 
inputs to which he will attend He is his own censor as well as 
seJector of environmental cues Coffin’s study of suggestibility 
ound that individuals could make themselves nonsuggestible 
through successful internal and external checks (180) Cantnl 
P ersons W ^° checked the input from the radio about 
h plnnw , " vaS, ° n WCre Iess l,kel y t0 act u P° n the idea (179) 
cnntmWh f 1 J erature on se xual continence frequently suggests 
o h ?o thrOU£h , en r r0nmen,al ,n P ut Youn S men are advised not 
, .5!™' involved in conversations which stimulate their imag- 

SexuaUdf^* n S , ei , (265 V and 10 a ™.d P C «'"S or brothels (276) 
tonics For e r ° i” 13 ^ be ac b‘ eve d by shifting attention to other 
n nocl^ u, ,nT P : " ' S S “SS es,ed that a person keep cards in 
when aroused (277) ms ‘° P ' CS nWed °" lhem and ,hem 

affccmdv 'TlHf 111 b f conceiv ed relationally, normatively, or 
y >p otism, for example, provides a relational input 
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symbols such as a goal, an anticipated state of affairs, a value with 
special meaning for the self, or from symbols which order the 
environment for the seifs act The symbolic process occurs within 
the individual However, insofar as goals, values, and principles of 
order are societally given, some aspect of the symbol is external 
“ r . e ® ctlvene ss is contingent upon the individual accepting 
egi macy Tillich looks upon cultural inputs as an ines- 
capable consequence of being human Nevertheless, the individual 
ne^ S nJ V i hm »i h,S C « ltUral framewor h (19) The goal symbols 
tinpTmhfc ir ^ ct, y reflect ultimate goals Bain, for example, dis- 
enrL m View * whlcb function as means, from ultimate 

devrinHrtn ?r ri f. ntat,0n to a va,ue s y mb ol is illustrated by Hadas’ 
ideas nf u C im P act orientation to a heroic code and to 
OrientiLn ? UP ° n the behavior °f classical Greeks (8) 
response Th^ g*ous s y m hol may involve an expectation of 

response in 8 j lterature °f te n objectifies the notion of 

ing the will (275 26fi\ " r ®, llglous one ntation for strengthen- 
tendencyof ponnlof ^ i Sc , hneider and Dornbusch show a general 

mean? (21'rA ver v d? re ‘° ' reat ,he as a 

con SS5PS se.r- 

refaticmaT^or « .Hu2Z “ aT'soclal 

socially position the self e ™ rl ‘” volved ls physically or 

does not attempt to chale t^'? "? e mpms Th ° u S h the se,f 

input may have an immrt exter nal system, its response to the 

system, especially whe/thatTxter^f inputs from the external 
eternal system is social relational 

EFFORT TO conquest 

The effort to conquest is t iwn a 
on a polarity between whnf a ‘Wo-dimensional conception based 
frustrating his wishes The ° j^ ua ^ Wls hes to do and forces 
desired pole until n overcome* til? >S Clther to stren S then the 
the negative pole until it , resting force or to weaken 
ontng or weakening may . efIec,IveI y Th's strength- 

one pole against the other mnlJa Ca f n us of valucs for weighing 
centrating of energies toward it, j of conlem plation for the con- 
dos, red one, or methods of ;raeUc,n: 5 ' red , P .°l e 0r a S a,nst the 

or v, eakcning bad habits F eood habits and of inhibiting 
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Resolution of a motive or value conflict by weighing the posi- 
tives and the negatives against each other has been a common 
recommendation in our culture (44) Contemplation as a self- 
control technique is less familiar Contemplation may be con 
ceived as an active and effortful way to an awareness of motives 
so that they can be controlled (4) or as contributing directly to 
self-control For yogic contemplation, whatever ties men to this 
world is the evil pole to be banished Eliade describes yogic 
^contemplation as leading to a rebirth to'a nonconditioned mode 
^of_existence (30), that is, an existence not limited to body or 
^environment Mental functions which interfere with freedom are 
''tamed through breathing exercises and through mental concen- 
tration (26) ' 

What is one to contemplate*? Consistent with the two dimen- 
sional model of the effort to conquest, Patanjah yoga suggests 
. that, when undesirable habits of thought are m the mind one 
should meditate on the opposite (28) Selye echoes this in advo- 
cating erasing unpleasant thoughts by conscious concentration on 
pleasam ones (96) The idea is central to Coueism (245) Wnt- 
in S s on self-suggestion “ recommend working with the positive 
pole alone by introducing an ideal image into the mind and then 
Jryin g to re alize it (25, 289, 50) 

Desired behavior may be instituted through practicing it 
McClelland finds this characteristic of the achieving society’s 
attempt to develop self-reliance by encouraging boys to master 
something (198) The specific activity recommended may vary 
from mastering a technical task to engaging m morally approved 
behavior or living a clean life (37, 261) The diet literature fre- 
quently states its problem as replacing a bad habit with a good 
one (283) Physical culture is advocated for mastering sex 
dnves (273, 262, 256) 

The literature includes suggestions for inhibiting the undesired 
behavioral pole This is implied when Basowitz, Persky, Korchm 
a nd Grinker attribute increased anxiety following the termination 
°f paratroop training to the relaxation of the usual anxiety control 
mechanisms (217) Jolhffe analyzes eating as a conditioned re- 
-Jfex Simply reducing food intake will eventually lower the need 

4) Similar advice in the sex area is given by Chesser (263) 
Munro says building character by repressing evil is also a, way 
toward slenderizing (285) Evil may be repressed by fear .Ross— 
u c QunseI s boy s t o con trol masturbation by telling them that they 
I *Y*i! irritate the ppmg and_not_gro\y_up normally (274) 
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The effort to conquest m its yogic fonn 's oncnted to the 

In .ts “active ascetic Protestant” form it involves mastery of self 
to enable environmental mastery 


EFFORT TO HARMONY 

The effort to harmony is a striving for self-control through 
internal physical or psychological balance This balance may 
fomulated as getting in tune with nature, avoiding extremes 

f011 Whtu is 8 to*be Harmonized’ For one thing, behavior may 
be harmonized with capabilities Aristotle, for example, recom- 
mended control of self by behaving in a way appropriate to tn 
potency in question (2) This approach has remained in popu ar 
literature which defines wisdom as adapting oneself to nature 
(251, 259) In the scientific literature, reference to environmental 
and personal order replaces the reference to the order of nature 
Huizinga, for example, argues that rules of play enable an ina - 
vidual to come to terms symbolically with the problem of social 
order (189) The routine of work is said to regulate personal 
order (218) f 

Psychologists are concerned with personality as a type oi 
“natural” order which is built into a person Loss of control 
becomes identified with behavior violating the integrity of per- 
sonality Strain or anxiety is a signal warning that the balance is 
upset (115) The aim may be stated as remaining within the 
limits of natural growth (201) If one consciously employs a de- 
fense against anxiety, he should do so by following an already 
developed pattern (216, 161, 192) A new action should be 
executed in a manner consonant with prior traits (39, 148, 83) 
in consideration of the activity readiness of the organism (76), and 
consistent with preformed cognitive styles of regulation (69) 

The harmony of these various elements may be achieved 
through an interplay of tensions or may be consequent to an all- 
around reduction of tension to a level of general apathy A dy- 
namic balance is illustrated by the Freudian notion of taming the 
instinct and bringing it into harmony with the ego (135) Reich 
describes this as libido-economic self-regulation (167) Nunberg 
attributes this type of harmony to the synthetic function of the 
ego (163) The balancing of conflicting forces may involve neu- 
tralizing a threat (141), bringing a counteractive force to bear 
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(105) or, as an early paper by Freud and a later one by Rank 
put it, balancing a will and a counter-will (127, 166) In these 
latter conceptions, the effort to harmony overlaps with the effort 
to conquest 

Harmony may also result from a reduction of tension in the 
direction of passive homeostasis (239) The tendency to stabihty 
referred to by Freud (136) moves toward the static equilibrium 
of the death instinct (110) Equilibrium attained by a severe 
reduction of the tension is experienced as apathy Greenson refers 
to putting the mind in neutral (140) 

How can one intentionally release excess tensions 7 Gnnker and 
Spiegel, in their study of war neuroses, imply that this may be 
accomplished by acting out (142) Stouffer suggests legitimating 
Jhe expression of fear to undercut the tension it would generate 
(213), and Ruesch notes that tension release may be triggered 
by laughter (94) Energies may also be released by a therapist’s 
psychological interpretation (146) Ralph describes a form of 


giving interpretations to the self (165) 

Mechanisms o f defense restore the equilibrium of a personality 
subject to strairPThough these mechanisms operate unconsciously, 
they derive from learned behaviors It is these behavioral analogs 
°f the mechanisms that may be instituted consciously as a self- 
control device (174) For example, a drive may be undercut by 
selecting a substitute object for it (122, 189, 206) This type of 
control is explained as a result of_cathecting another object with 
the energy pressing for expression (127, 58) Adler considers 
this substitute activity as compensatory (108) Redirection o 
energy to functionally equivalent objects is a common 
mendation in the popular literature on control of sex drives 

278,272,270) . 

Individual conscious use of the mechanism of denial may 
difficult unless the denial is socially sanctioned Koestler o serv 
evasiveness or vagueness as a socially approved mechanism or 
adjusting to a rigid, Japanese society (32) Like denial, ^agica 
. thinking is more effective as a defense when it is socially va i 
as in fairy tales Piers and Singer relate the magic thinking cn - 
actenstic of primiUve omnipotence to physical courage and coum- 
enn g reahsuc fears (164) „ 

A number of students have noted the role of a regressiv 


: in the management of stress w Regression 


involves achieving 


—a balancejit an “earlier” developmental level where the organiza 
t J °n_o£_energies_wouId assumedly be less complex ( » 
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The present personality undergoes some change to attain this 
type of balance Regression may be intentionally induced through 
mystic exercises or in the production of art (124, 70) 

Because of the consistency problem, a mechanism developed 
in one situation may not be adequate for, or may even hinder, 
adaptation in another Selye refers to this type of disharmony as 
a psychological and physiological disease of adaptation which 
can produce rather than balance stress (96) Korchin shows how 
defensive behaviors may also be so inappropriate as to interfere 
with a task (71, 72) 

Essentially, the effort to harmony is concerned with the in- 
ternal aspects of self as a self-regulating system Less attention 
is given the external environment than is given integrating efforts 
of the self under various environmental conditions 

EFFORT TO TRANSCENDENCE 

The effort to transcendence involves a synthetic movement 
The polarities of the effort to conquest are recognized Instead, 
however, of one conquering the other, both are retained in a 
higher synthesis The relation is dialectic Control requires the 
active embracing of suffering or an affirmation of self despite 
suffering This is not the optimism of the effort to conquest 
Rather, as in Tillichs view, this is affirmation of life despite 
anxiety (20) Writing from the point of view of psychophysiology, 
Goldstein describes courage as an affirmative answer to the 
shocks of existence necessary for actualization of one’s own 
nature (185) Identification with the divine is a basis of Stoic 
affirmation under suffering (7) Humor, according to Freud 
and Frankl, is an affirmation despite pain The ego does not deny 
reality, but asserts its invulnerability by refusing to be hurt by 
the arrows of reality (133, 126) A synthesis may simultaneously 
realize both sides of an ambivalency Freud explains negation in 
this way In the act of denying, the repressed is taken into ac- 
count (132) Similarly, gallows humor is a way of meeting a reality 
which is obvious and cold (203) 

Mastering a painful situation may involve repeating its pain- 
ful prototype Freud, for example, describes a child dealing with 
a fear of losing his mother by throwing away and recovering a 
toy symbol of her (131, 134) Similarly, the work of mourning 
is accomplished by raising each memory and hypercathecting it 
(129) The mechanism is somewhat like what FemcKeTTerms the 
countcrphobic attitude (118) 
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The transcendent unity may be accomplished through gaining 
a perspective on a situation as well as by acting in it. The final 
stages of yoga, dhyana and samadhi, have something of this as 
the^ogifTattairis Ihe realization of the unity of all things (27). 
Symbolic transcendence appears in the thinking of Luria. Lewin 
considers quasi-needs as regulatory mechanisms with an execuUve 
function. Luria modifies this in his concept of symbols acting as 
regulatory mechanisms which affect structure. They are not con- 
sidered external to, but rather emerge from, the conflicting mo- 
tives (79). J a 

Metaphors for expressing the nature of the transcendence nave 
been plentiful. The synthetic has been considered both rational 
and nonrational. Jung conceives of the transcendent resolution 
as an irrational element supr avening the rational (151) The 
Greeks and St. Thomas believed that a rational soul held author- 
ity over desire (13, 5, 18). In a religious context, the symbolism 
of withd rawal and re turn_or_ death and rebirth is a common meta- 
phor _of. transcendent synthesis (29, 6). Psychologists, speaking 
of egq control as mediating a conflict between internal need an 
the ’demands of the external world, approach a conception of the 
ego as an emergent function (46). This is the case with those 
who see ego strength as a higher order regulatory principle wmcn 
resolves conflict (170). 

/ The effort to transcendence is essentially concerned with a 
'resolution achieved internally by the self. The process, however, 
begins by taking the external system into account and it may end 
with a new action upon the external-world. 


Factors in the Choice of 
the Method of Control 


It appears that each method has a part, cu at affinity for prob 
lems connected with one or another object o control. The effort 
to synergy seems more likely to be apphed to control overt be- 
havior than to control affects. To .mprove penmanship one .s more 
likely to engage the effort to conquest than the effort to Iran 
^ literary tradition also tends to be concerned with 

secndcnce. Each h as Bc „ as wjth part j cu , ar methods 

nf rt rontrnl Pr Tablc 3 summarizes, for our sample, the relation 
betweer^ die fiterary^ tradition and the method of control. 
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Toble 3 — Methods of Self Confrof in Various Literary Traditions 


[FFOXT TO 


Trod l on Synergy Conqueif 

Yoga 6 56 

Philosophy 18 14 

Personality 14 32 

Psychoanalysis 11 24 

Social Psychology 24 32 

Slress 17 22 

Hypnosis 20 40 

Self Help 22 53 


Confrof Methods 
(Percentages) 

Harmony Tronictndenco Total 


25 13 100 

36 32 100 

*43 ‘ T1~‘ 100 

42 23 100 

32 12 100 

55 6 100 

40 0 100 

20 0 100 


N 

(U) 

(24) 

(69) 

(64) 

(45) 

(23) 

( 10 ) 

(41) 


The synergic approach, with the input of external stimuli for 
control, does not concern the yoga and psychoanalytic writers 
Though the latter theorize that individual personality is a conse- 
quence of environmental interaction and the former perceive the 
enemy m the desire to possess environmental objects, both view 
control in terms of working with strengths within the individual 
Yoga overwhelmingly recommends the effort to conquest, and 
psychoanalysis the effort to harmony Like yoga, the self-help 
literature advocates the effort to conquest In both of these tra- 
ditions the world is constituted by forces of good and evil The 
former must be realized and the latter bested Both traditions 
are activistic yoga with respect to the elimination of desire, and 
self-help with respect to the prevention of drive expression The 
nature of the problem analyzed in the stress literature, individual 
response to environmental stress, influences it toward the effort 
to harmony These authors are concerned with the way the person 
maintains balance under stress Further, they are influenced by 
personality theorists, who, along with psychotherapists, advocate 
the effort to harmony as they apply a homeostatic or equilibrium 
nuxlel The effort to transcendence is absent from the self-help 
and hypnosis literatures and almost absent from the stress litera- 
l H£ c requires that pain as well as pleasure be 

affirmed These three traditions aim to escape from pain or desire 
or even awareness The dialectical approach of some psycho- 
anal) sts and the affirmation of suffering in classical societies pre- 
pare these traditions for a view of self-control on the basis of 
transcendence 

Thus, the method of self-control recommended follows from 
the traditions and from the problem of orientations of the various 
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literatures We may focus specifically on problem orientation in 
terms of the manifest object of control This relation is examined, 
for our sample, in Table 4 


Tobfe 4 — Manifest Object! of Control According to Methods of Control 


Control Methods 


Manifest Ob/tcis 
of Control 
Performance 
Drive 
Intellect 
Affect 


Synergy 

11 


Conquer! Harmony 


50 

36 


Transcendence 


Total 

100 


{35} 

(62) 

(94) 

(99) 


The effort to synergy is not associated with any single manifest 
object of control A slight preference for synergy appears where 
interest is in the distribution of energies in the organism, that 
is, when the problem is control of drives or affects Comparing 
this and the previous table, the synergic approach seems more a 
function of the literary tradition than of the specific manifest ob- 
ject of control The effort to conquest is slightly more associated 
with controlling drives than with other manifest objects This 
may be due to the tendency to recognize a drive by the external 
behavior associated with it Having done this, it seems logical to 
attempt to control the drive by exerting effort on this behavior, 
by practicing a good habit or inhibiting a bad one Here, too, 
however, the general tradition is more significant than the mani- 
fest object in determining the method Understandably, the effort 
to harmony, an internally oriented approach, is not associated 
with performance Performance is defined by its orientation to 
the world outside The association of the effort to harmony with 
intellect and affect as manifest objects is consistent with our det- 
mition of the effort to harmony as concerned with the i“ lcrn * 
system The effort to transcendence is markedly associated wi 
performance The image seems to be of a person acting upon e 
World despite pressure to the contrary from the world 

The cultural traditions underlying the various literatures are 
at least as, if not more, important in determining the appro 
0 control than the concepts of the objects to be contro c 
atter are, of course, also, in some measure, culturally 
h one setting diet control may be considered a problem i o 
chanically influencing the hunger drive In another se g 
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question may be viewed as one of facilitating the individual s 
intellect so that he will know what is good for him 


Questions 

This literary review leaves us with questions about self-control 
The last few pages suggest that the way we conceive of self- 
control and what we propose to do about it are related to our 
cultural orientations To what extent are the methods of control 
necessarily culturally bound 7 Must a method of control be se- 
lected m terms of its relation to other elements in a particular 
culture 7 To what extent may the methods of yoga be applied by 
an American population 7 Is the effort to transcendence limited 
to a highly sophisticated milieu 7 

The method of control advocated reflects an attitude toward 
personal and social change The efforts toward synergy and to- 
ward harmony tend to be associated with adaptation and adjust- 
ment to the present reality of the self, the first because the 
effectiveness of environmental input depends on prior sensitiza- 
tion to its stimuli, and the second because the stable balance 
sought more often becomes a re-equihbration than a new integra- 
tion at a higher level The efforts toward conquest and toward 
transcendence, on the other hand, seem allied with change 
Through these efforts the self emerges as something other than 
what it was before or assumes a new relation with its environ- 
ment An ideological element may well enter in the selection 
of a method of self control 

What is the relation on the theoretical level between the 
typology of methods of self-control and a paradigm for social 
control 7 On the applied level, does counteracting the effects of 
specific types of social control require cognate types of self- 
control 7 v 

Is the process of control reversible once it is initiated 7 What 
is the possibility of metacontrol, of controlling the control 7 In 
the effort to synergy, for example, once a self exposes itself to 
stimuli, does it enter a process which it may find difficult to arrest 
or reverse 7 Once a person joins a mob to enjoy its enthusiasm, 
does he by relinquishing ego control, tend to slip into an irrevers- 
ible situation 7 

What are the limits of self-control 7 What are the constitutional 
and personality conditions which limit the individual’s ability to 
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control himself? What are the limits of environmental stress under 
which self-control might be realistically anticipated? The more 
stress an individual is subjected to, the less he is able to with- 
stan d stress It would seem, therefore, that the amount of effort 
required to control the self under varying degrees of stress would 
rise exponentially What are the implications of this for self- 
control? “ 

Each method of control described above is an ideal type 
S evera l of the methods might be applied in any concrete situa- 
tion Similarly^ the concrete object of control is not likely to be 
identical with one of the four pure conceptual types but to in- 
volve several of them Given this complexity, in what combinations 
might the various methods and manifest objects appear? In the 
discussion on indirect approaches to control, reference was made 
to mapping the mechanisms or specifying the steps to be tra- 
versed in a control effort Perhaps, the methods may have differ- 
ent applicability at different stages of the process Might they be 
applied in some phased order? The contributions making up the 
remainder of this book will answer some of these questions and 
°P e n many more questions 
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Self-Images and Systems of 
Spiritual Direction in the 
History of European Civilization 


Introduction 


In the midst of their incessant 

stresses and perplexities, men have everywhere J ,hout 

relief from the pangs of Fortuny Resources wit ^ 

number have been pressed into )asting assurance of 

agonies of their spirits and, indeed, 8 h eyes of t heir Divine 
justification in their own eyes and resources have been 

Rulers Among the most important of • h ^ earned to express 
the symbolic designs through w ^ and umversal destiny, 

and enact meanings images of t systems of self-culture 

schemes of group «d P*«“ th “ 

and spiritual direction It is oi 

the present essay mainly speaks mdeed, never be able to 

Although we cannot now— -and of menta , hcal , ng fuI . 

—say exactly how well the diverse > peoples they were 

filled" the hopes and "^J^/Sier of Penary oh- 
intended to serve, we may venrur 

serrations ^sterns, there is discoverable 

At the core of all the d, ^ er ! n * ^durcs (Dill 1904, Ehade 
a set of common concerns and procedure 
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1960, Harrison 1912, Linton 1956, McNeill 1951, Opler 1959, 
Pettazom 1929) 1 Nonetheless, each system of mental healing has 
its own metaphysical commitments, its own way of classifying the 
various sorts of passions and infirmities which men experience, 
its own roster of accredited dispensers and techniques of cures 
(Dodds 1951, Eliade 1959, Zilboorg 1941) 

Rather than attempt to elaborate cross cultural comparisons 
of these varied institutions at this juncture (Eaton and Weil 1955, 
Field 1961, Opler 1959, Sachs 1941, Wallace 1959), I would 
simply begin by noting that the stresses and burdens we are called 
”P°n ^ ear seem us today to stem from a variety of sources 
We are prone to distinguish the following sorts of suffering 
1 Those felt to be universal experiences of every biological 
organism For example hunger, pain, sexual desire, illness, on- 
set of death 


°J e . ascnbe< * t0 tbe workings of central institutional 
Fnr J CS i 6 economic ’ social, political, legal organizations) 
xampe poverty, status inferiority, political insignificance 
whir Vi ° Se if* 1 ? re felt to be interpersonal in nature and 
nersnn^in 60 ,™^ Uy eharged to the malice or ignorance of other 
lation rnfn JUS i ICe ’ dece P tI0n » treachery, privation, enforced iso- 
lation, enforced contact, loss of trust, punishment; etc 

sciniK m th- general ly ascribed to the incursions of the uncon- 
cuilt ohi:r«fJ n raP ^ ychl i C s P here For example anxiety, shame, 
feelmps of m nCSS ’ onebness > inability to love, inability to work, 
omnipotence To mg ^ ss 1 ness> P erse cutory fantasies, convictions of 
omn^otence.homicida 1 impulses, incestuous desires, etc 

nary illustration °nt °fh psycboanal y sis niay be cited as a prelimi- 
famihar svstrmc j h,S P ° mt Wben compared with the other 
remforcmp nhihtt 1 f° eS , n0t m tbe first insta nce concentrate on 

MU ™? sullcr,ngs locaIed > n the two 

1949 Eliade IQSR'i ** are SUrely many Yo S a (Evans-Wentz 
(and* eflectivelvl fhi CX ^ rC1SeS wbicb prepare one more directly 
pain privation^ rW-I! d ° eS P s y cboan alysis to tolerate hunger, 

concemrate on’cIcvcIomnaTh^' deS ‘ re Ps >’ choanal y sls scems ,0 
the two litter P tbe P ow er to bear burdens located in 

spheres) Throurhont^il mter P e rsonal and the intrapsychic 

unconscious repressions of!2 d anxieties ans,n S from 
relation to iniLmm ♦ ° f ' m P u ^ ses to perform forbidden acts in 
own SZ R T ° bjCCtS ' no,ab 'y ^ members of one's 
own family For Freud, experiences ,n the earliest years of life 
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m the bosom of one’s famtl) arc the paradigms (Coleman and Nel- 
son 1957) of all subsequent development the) are discovered 
to influence the shape and character of all successive extra- 
famihal adult contacts even in the seeming!) most rational im- 
personal environments 

Freud also places great emphasis on the therapeutic impor- 
tance of a maximum power to know and acknowledge one’s own 
fantasies Acceptance of one’s inner demons is one matter, says 
Freud, uncontrollable compulsions to act on their every call is 
another Here he breaks with those previous traditions which 
assimilated evil thoughts to crimes 

The implications of Freudian ps)choanaI)sis for the distri- 
bution of values located in the second category cannot be stated 
unequivocally Freud docs not summon men to address them- 
selves directly to the collective remaking of their institutions by 
planned political action Tor this reason, social and political 
critics (Brown 1959, Rieff 1959, La Piere 1959) have often 
accused Freudians of conservative and even reactionary leanings 
Yet a more disinterested view will suggest that a particular af- 
finity for Freudian views will be found among the mobile metro- 
politan populations of the advanced industrial societies, which 
strongly emphasize the consensuahstic motifs in their universahslic 
creeds (Kardiner 1957) It may also be noted that official Com- 
munist criticisms of Freudian psychoanalysis emphasize its objec- 
tionable stresses on individualism, as evidenced in its encourage- 
ment of personal pursuit of current gratification in disregard 
of eventual realization of society’s collective goals (Laqueur and 
Lichtheim 1958) Yet the incessant charges that, as opposed to 
the creative “freedom” ascribed to man in Soviet psychology 
and philosophy, “bourgeois” psychoanalysis and sociology pro- 
mote “ idealistic fatalism ” (Sauer 2952), confirm substantial 
evidence from other quarters that the Soviet leaders have no 
desire to spread favorable attitudes to the sorts of analysis, 
whether in psychological or sociological spheres which are fav- 
orably regarded in the so called “Free World (Nelson 1962c) 

These preliminary references to psychoanalysis should suf- 
fice to indicate that there is no one superior medicine for every 
occasion Every scheme of training has its built in defects We 
never acquire capacities without becoming unfitted for some 
other task This holds as true for psychoanalysis as for any other 
system of self-direction 

Evidence gathered from prisoners of war and concentration 
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camps (Beck and Godin 1951, Bettelheim 1943, Schein and 
others 1961, Lifton 1961) seems to indicate that three groups 
fared unusually well in maintaining their equilibrium in extreme 
situations fervent devotees of sectarian movements, such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, specialized intellectuals, notably mathema- 
ticians (Weissberg 1951), practiced in detaching themselves 
from external circumstances, criminal psychopaths impervious 
to dominant moral codes None of these groups characteristically 
frequent psychoanalysts 

Indeed, we would be remiss if we failed to recognize the ex- 
tent to which the accredited healers of a given society come to 
act as a privileged group offering their services on their own 
terms The history of conflicts within and among different groups 
of directors needs to be seen as an illustration of the perennial 
conflict of mediatorial elites (Nelson 1962a) It is, therefore, 
not surprising that accredited healers have seemed from time to 
time to be more concerned to reinforce their status income and 
power claims than to expand the ability of their charges to di- 
rect themselves under stress 


M* Culture and Identity 

,, 0 Y‘f r °“ s discussions over the past decades by Kluckhohn 
"n 52 r < 1952 ' 1958) ’ P^ons (1957, 1958), Hallo- 

V ot ^ ers emphasize the need for renewed ex- 
of , the concepts and contents of culture Luckily, one- 
.. . ze uctiomst accounts of culture as projective responses to 
niuin, n , rC rV°?. S Production or the mothering patterns are 
to the 8 ™ ,° fas ^ ,0n m [avor of approaches doing greater justice 
° defer fhi r Ve tu " c " ons of culture There is a fresh readiness 
been miH causa ^ explanations until due attention has 

I tn.JTe ,| he h0 ? Z0ns 0 P encd other perspectives, which 
intent, nn P ew y describe elsewhere under the names of the 

son, in progress )°^ n ' tlVe ’ a " d ' he confi E uratlve approaches (Nel- 

the ninre num crous connected ways of interpreting 

more fim t i i 3r ,cua,c d structures of “universes of meaning” 

Benedfr.934 y , ' 953 ' 57 ' 

:r^h^ Va c n V° ,h = P-’nr h ;uUse 1U Amo°g P .hr m ;nad 

therefore, only on ' ShlI ‘ f0C “' 
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1 Culture as a Dramatic Design, serving to redeem time from 
the sense of flux by investing passage and process with the appear- 
ance of aim, purpose, and historical form 

2 Culture as Defensive System, comprising an array of beliefs 
and attitudes which help to defend us against vexing doubts, anx- 
ieties and aggressions 

5 Culture as a Directive System that is, as complexes of 
instructions charging us to perceive, feel, think and perform in 
desired ways 

4 Culture as a Symbol Economy, that is, a value enterprise 
organization whose primary resources and net outcomes are sym- 
bols of varied worths Society is here perceived to constitute a 
network of allocative institutions which produce and distribute 
an inevitably scarce supply of coveted symbols 

Reserving the last mentioned approach for the closing pages, 
I shall briefly characterize the first three perspectives in turn— 
1 make no claim that I escape overlap 


DRAMATIC DESIGN 

Culture always cries out to be regarded as symbolic forn \ tr ^_ 
fating experience as dramatic design Depending upon on p - 
spective, mood, or philosophic tradition, the design i 
celebrated as the ultimate revelation underlying all a PP ear ^e or 
exposed as sheer convention barely concealing the yoi o 
On this view, culture m the sense of form is mans SU P^® * 
beit most ambiguous, discovery Were it not for in ® 
of human concern, the flux of nature and time wou s 
out distinction or direction Events intrinsically empty o 
or at best agonizingly equivocal in implication achieve 
of a representative symbol, come, indeed, to constitute >a higher 
Truth through the human device of Postulation an 
production of consensus induced by postulation ( es nr oc- 

To study culture in this spirit is to study the C °™P d 

esses connected with the invention, attribution, c ° or 1954 

action of meaning In the Beginning was the Wor ( * 

I960) and by the power of the Word, the chaos 0 j e f t 

converted into a cosmos of culture Forever after, 
to imitate Art and Illusion to define Reality radically 

This sense of culture as form has been express* adjcauy 
different ways On the one hand, there have 7 1905- 

Hegel, Cassirer (1953-57), Huizinga (1924), Santaj, » (£ ^ 
06, 1922), Whitehead (1933), Suzanne Langer (194 ) 
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other, there have been the Occamists, the young Hegelians (Loe- 
with 1941), Kierkegaard and the Existentialists, the Philosophy 
of "As If ’ (1911), Pirandello, Sartre (1953), the contemporary 
leaders of the Theatre of the Absurd (Esshn 1961, Nelson 
1963b) Very recently a fresh effort has been made to do justice 
both to the natural origin and the ideal possibilities of this two- 
sided “precarious vision” (Berger 1961, Becker 1962, Burke 
1954) 

DEFENSIVE SYSTEM 

The second way of talking about culture — listed above as 2 — 
owes its recent accent to Freud (1930) and Malinowski (Parsons 
1957), who tended to emphasize the defensive function of all 
cultural elements On this view, we never truly understand what 
any cultural element comes to mean until we recognize the way 
in which it serves psychic — whether or not unconscious — ends 
within the specified bio social framework (Lasswell 1932) Every 
sphere of culture proves to contribute to the commanding task 
of making men more at home in the only world they inhabit 
The anxieties, fears, aggressions generated within individuals and 
societies are perceived to be mitigated by culture’s protective 
forms 

Although I have spoken above of the Freudian tinge of this 
approach, I ought, in fact, to say that the intimations of this view 
may be found among the spokesmen of the so-called Existen- 
tialist tradition — St Augustine, the French moralists, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Ludwig Binswanger and others (Bo- 
chenski 1947, Hememan 1958, Kaufmann 1956, Nelson 1961b, 
Nelson 1963c, Passmore 1957) 

DIRECTIVE SYSTEM 

Culture may surely be construed as a repertoire of cues, 
nonverbal as well as verbal, a “directive system” intended to move 
individuals and groups to perform m accordance with desired 
norms At least six classes of cues may be discriminated For the 
sake of economy of diction, I use Latin gerunds to name them 

a Percipienda cues — this first and most embracing class of 
cues comprises directives which charge us to perceive any pos- 
sible object, person, or occasion in one or another way 

b Sentienda cues — this second set of cues directs us to have 
one or another feeling in relation to any possible person, object, 
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event or situation (After extended analysis it has seemed pru- 
dent to consider the sentienda cues as a second category rather 
than as a subclass of the percipienda ) 

c Agenda cues — this third set of cues charges us to perform 
or not to perform one or another act on sanction of penalty or 
promise of reward 

d Credenda cues — are those signals or symbols which tell us 
what or how we ought to believe or not to believe 

e Miranda cues — are those directives which define what or 
whom we ought to hold in awe, what or whom we ought to marvel 
at (Otto 1923) 

f Emulanda cues— this sixth set of cues influences us to emu- 
late persons or imitate behavior of those presented to us as ro e- 
models, social paradigms, or cynosures 

It hardly needs saying that (I) these six classes of cues are 
directed at us by agents of induction variously located throug 
the complex of linked social systems the family system, the e u 
cational system, the religious system, the political system, e c , 
(2) the opportunities for discontinuities and 
the communication of cues are endless (Benedict 1938), ( ) 
effect of these signals is notably influenced by the con ex , s y , 
mood of the communication 

I forbear at this time from a fuller elaboration of is P 
lar schema, which was suggested to me by a section 1 
Mernam’s neglected book on Political Power (193 ) 
merely observe here that specialists in the systems o jjpi 
direction are called in when subjects go aground in in e 
and institutionalizing (Parsons and others, ^60 these 
other experiences into workable relations to rea i 1 
possibilities of mishap are countless, varying from oneway . 
another The cues of any class or all six classes o _ 

experienced as intolerably stable or unstable, 
gruous with the subject’s sense of experience (Ne s 
The agents of induction may be felt to be arbitrary directors 
vision of rewards and penalties The task of the spin anonue ) 
is made especially difficult when a state of norm ess 
or crises of meaning and identity prevails (Durkheim 189 , 
Wheelis 1958, Enkson 1959) . . ..i, fn i e 

As the sympathetic reader will readily sense, ~ 

terms in our last sentence have returned us to our 


mg point The remaining sections of our paper 
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representative aspects of the self-images and systems of spiritual 
direction which have evolved in the history of civilization the 
following plan describes our prospective itinerary. 

III 'Occident” and “Orient” Some Similarities and Dit- 
ferences 2 

IV Socrates, the Stoics, St Augustine 

V The Middle Ages Conscience, Casuistry, and the Cure 
of Souls 

VI The Transmoral Conscience From Luther to Freud 
VII Psychoanalysis and 20th Century Culture 
Throughout we shall be concerned to observe the ways in 

which acts and attitudes are defined, meanings ascribed, identities 
attained, anxieties allayed Do we need to add that we make no 
pretence to completeness of coverage 93 


III. Occident and Orient 

It will not do, as Rudolf Otto has so brilliantly shown in his 
Mysticism, East and West (1932), to fall into the error of sup- 
posing that the images of the soul’s illness and recovery vary 
entirely with changes of time and place All mysticisms, he ob- 
serves, have certain elements in common along with their differ- 
ences On close textual comparison, Sankara and Meister Eckhart 
often seem to be speaking the same idiom 

A similar observation applies to the innumerable writings on 
mental hygiene which succeed one another in the history of man- 
kind (Jung 1938) It is surprising to note how many important 
assumptions they seem to share with respect to 

1 the origin of what we may be allowed to regard as the 
nuclear traumas of mankind, 

2 the characteristics of what are here being called “the mad- 
nesses” of men, 

3 the methods proposed for the overcoming of these mad- 
nesses, 

4 the roles accorded to or claimed by spiritual directors or 
masters 

Yet we would be remiss if, in our concern to establish cer- 
tain underlying unities of expression and attitude, we failed to 
observe very notable differences By comparison to Sankara, 
Eckhart is inextricably Western, indeed in Otto’s terms. Gothic 
and Faustian Otto writes 
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His [Eckhart’s] mysticism is quivenngly alive and of powerful vitality, 
and therefore far removed from “Abstraction ” It is therefore also very 
far from Sankara and Indian mysticism, and the reason f° r “* at dltfer 
ence lies m the foundation from which it rises (1957 ed , p 168) 

That is indeed numinous rapture At the same time it is subt y i er 
ent from that of Sankara This difference moreover is connected w,tn 
what we have already described as the Gothic element in be a 
conception of God in contrast to Sankara’s static Indian conception 
of Brahman This distinction between the Gods occurs again m the 
emotions with which they are sought, striven after, experience 
Sankara when the soul (atman) has “come come to the eternal being 
(Atman) it is there, it has arrived (apta), it is at rest an y 
tent (santa) But Eckhart is, in truth, never ‘ there, never m a ft 
static rest (1957 ed , p 185) 

Similarly, if one were asked to sum up in a phrase Hindu 
and Western Christian schemas of spiritual direction 1 * 

might venture to say that classical Oriental methods ( y 
Hindu and Buddhist) seem to be directed at the o tl0n 

the anguish of the individuated ego undergoing pain P d 
m a remorseless world incapable of being nota y , ’ 

to say nothing of being redeemed (Weber 1915) UlhtnateJ iope 
is placed in the escape from this burden by th . 

primal, undifferentiated ground where all opp°sl ‘° n r r\V,I- 

The Western Christian image of man's Fall ftora G ace OVd 
hams 1927) begins with the same sequence the 0 ”S' na ^ 
the nuclear trauma, the loss of paradise, the se P ara nse 0 f 
source of all goodness, truth and virtue, the exhl bits 

alienation and estrangement As in the East, a 1 
itself intermittently as , . which will 

1 over-attachment to irrelevant ideas an v 

be of no account in regard to man’s eternal Ji e, peace, 

2 under-attachment to the unfailing source J r ^ 

3 infestation of one's spirit and the world by alien po 

and noxious thoughts , difference 

But here the accent dramatically changes r t h e ancient 
from the East emerges In contrast to a nu * 1958, 

Oriental schemas and their neo Gnostic (Gran e ’ xpresS ions at 
I960, Voegelin 1952, Cohn 1957, Nelson ^^d .s described 
explosive junctures in Western history, tn 1955) The 

« good, the creation of a good God , (Tr ™° est confirmation 
value of the individual soul receives the str ^ are m 

The method of mitigating estrangements m ed pound 

the first place “a way back’ to the primal un 
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And then once more the new elements assert themselves strongly 
The way back assumes the character of a “way forward, forward 
to the struggle for mastery of self and the world (Weber 1915) 
Oriental schemas of self-direction are, in the ultimate sense, 
acosmic The immense machinery set into play to liberate us 
from attachments to the world of passing illusions have as their 
primary purpose the overcoming of any sense of apartness from 
the One, which is all-encompassing and unchanging Western 
teachings, even when they sound alike or are influenced by the 
Oriental works, preserve their peculiar flavor They are, in the 
end, activistic (Professor Otto’s translators have written “actu- 
alistic,” which seems to me not quite what is needed to express 
the situation ) To be sure, acosmism is a recurrent motif in all 
schemas of self-direction, as it is a phase m every pilgrimage of 
the spirit, but quietism has never managed to assert itself as a 
dominant doctrine in the West (Nelson 1951) 

It is instructive, in this connection, to study the details of 
the controversy over Quietism and Disinterested Love connected 
with Fenelon and Madame Guyon Quietism was eventually con- 
demned as a heresy for it appeared to contradict the command- 
ment to love one’s neighbor as one loved oneself Holy egoism, 
the prescribed sacred love of oneself, was too strong in the 
Western world to be dislodged by Quietism (Bremond 1928, 
Kirk 1937) Mystical individualism feeds into the instrumental 
activism of the modern era (Weber 1904 05) 

Eastern treatises on the direction of self and others are likely 
to contain extremely detailed prescriptions and recommendations 
for the achievement of desired effects One has only to look into 
any of the countless Yogi manuals (Eliade 1960), the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead (Evans-Wentz 1949), the Zen treatises (Suzuki 
1956), and other works of spiritual hygiene (Jung 1938) The 
methods to be employed range from auto-hypnotic trances to 
extremely intricate sets of physical exercises intended to demolish 
what are sometimes called the “body armor” or the somatic resist- 
ance There is relatively little of this in the West 

Could one reason for the contrast be the limitations placed 
on magic and the magical viewpoint in Western thought (Weber 
1917-19)7 Perhaps Western postclassical, Judaeo-Chnstian cul- 
ture is simply more generally philosophical and psychological In 
truth, we have no explanation We simply have a fact The West- 
ern treatises go on the assumption that the “way back,” which 
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is also the “way forward,” involves the journey through the 
“clouds of unknowing,” in search of the new self 

Now and then a particular master or theorist will recommend 
procedures which have the ring of auto-hypnosis Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius Loyola (d 1556), 
we have an extraordinarily systematic arrangement of meditations 
which are aimed to lead the believer to arrive at an ultimate and 
irrevocable decision to be a soldier m the ranks of the good Lord 
and an enemy to death of the Devil and all his works The^ exer- 
cises of Loyola involve repeated reflection with the mind’s eye 
on the terrors of hell, on the sufferings of Jesus on the Cross, 
on the fires of purgatory, on the dread of damnation (Fueloep- 
Miller 1956) All else is to be eliminated from awareness in order 
that the experience of horror might be complete and the nee 
for redemption might be experienced in the depths It is no secret 
that Muslim elements have been detected in the extraordinary 
symbolism of Loyola 0 

In closing this section, one is again compelled to ci e 


If we turn again to Sankara, we can measure in full the ^ is ^ an ^ 
tween the two masters Sankara knows the atman in us, but this ^atm 
is not the soul in the Christian and Eckhartian sense it * s no f 

identical with “Gemuet,” infinitely rich ir life and dept , P 
ever fuller experience and possession, an “inward man 1 
acteristics of the biblical conception of this word Least, ot a 
atman, ‘ soul” in the sense of religious conscience, which hungers 
thirsts after righteousness,” and for which “to be is to be ^teous 
with the very righteousness of God Sankara’s mysticism , 

mysticism of the atman, but it is not soul mysticism as Gem tetsmysuK 
Least of all is it a mystical form of justification and sane i 
Eckhart’s is through and through (1957 ed , p 206) 

Eckhart thus becomes necessarily what Sankara coul jj a 

profound discoverer of the rich indwelling life of the , 

leader and physician of “souls,” using that word in a se never 

only possible on a Christian basis Upon Indian soil there : coul ^ 
have developed this inward unceasing preoccupation wi «« cura 

life as a life of Gemuet and of conscience, and ' here ™* * t0 
animarum ’ in the sense which is characteristic of, an curator 

Christianity from the earliest days It is upon this calh g j, as 

animarum (shepherd of souls) that finally everything which Eckh 

said or done as a preacher, as a simple Christian or as p 
depends (1957 ed, p 215) 


And now to Greece and Rome 
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Socrates, the Stoics, 
St. Augustine 

Thanks to Professor Hadas and the Conference program 
chairman, I am relieved of the heavy responsibility of dealing 
with the intricate developments in the sphere of spiritual direction 
in classical antiquity The few remarks I will permit myself m 
this connection bear upon one issue of particular interest to the 
argument of this paper, the recurrent rivalries among different 
sorts of spiritual directors throughout the history of the West 
1 have elsewhere sought to show that from the time of Socrates 
to our own day, philosophy and psychiatry have been in a rela- 
tion of antagonistic cooperation Philosophers (for example, Epi- 
curus, Descartes) have been as prone to proliferate psychiatries 
as mental healers (for example, Jung, Binswanger) have been 
to proffer philosophies (Nelson 1962c) These crossings of the 
never well-defined twilight zones inevitably occur in times of 
troubles when men grope for help from every source At such 
times, philosophy accentuates its concern with spiritual direction, 
presenting itself as the true hygiene of the straying mind Logic 
and physics are treated as simply the first steps in the way to 
therapy Ethics becomes the quest for consolation (Dill 1904) 
The different faces of philosophy (Cushman 1958, Nock 
1933 164 86) — science, self-examination, therapeutic conquest 

of ignorance, consolation — are all mirrored in the life and thought 
of Socrates An increasing stress upon the cathartic function of 
philosophy as a purgative and therapy is apparent in the Hellen- 
istic schools, in the Epicurians, Cyrenaics, Cynics, Skeptics, Stoics 
(Arnold 1911, Lovejoy and others 1935, Murray 1925) 

Through philosophy we win our way to a holy apathy and 
detachment, a relief from the pains afflicting anyone who sets his 
heart upon unattainable ends or evanescent pleasures The task 
of philosophy is to present an unassailable truth free from lflu 
sion or blandishment The Stoics bid men to live in accordance 
with nature and to conquer every impulse which divided them 
from natural law The Cynics emphasized release from attach- 
ment to complex products and mode of satisfaction Innumerable 
stories of Diogenes the Cynic connect happiness with the aban- 
donment of vain imagining and futile pretence (Lovejoy and 
others 1935) The Skeptics also viewed philosophy as the criti- 
cism of illusion Their minute examination of the traps of logic 
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and epistemology were intended to free men from subordination 
to painful superstition from which they could win no joy The 
stress on the therapeutic role of suspension of belief recurs all 
through the Skeptical tradition and is perhaps seen most clearly 
m the writings of Sextus Empiricus (d ca 250 ad tr 1933) 

One of the clearest ways of seeing the distinction between 
classical and patristic Christian approaches to the direction of 
self and mind is by comparing two sets of meditations the Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius and the Confessions (or Meditations) 
of St Augustine (Dill 1904) Marcus Aurelius strives to present 
himself as philosopher King, a perfect Stoic The net effect he 
seeks to convey is that he is possessed of an indomitable will to 
free himself of every infirmity and defect through his own ej ^ er “ 
tions Everywhere he looks, he sees shortcoming, pettiness and a 
failure to express the world spirit in action His meditations are 
aimed to purge himself of every least unworthmess (Dili 

St Augustine sounds a different note He talks 
his boyish sins and manly passions, he humbly admits hi " 
physical bewilderment and his recurring fear of meaningless 
Feeling himself adrift at sea, he does not |° n , M 
for faith, hope, and love (Burnaby 1938, Dill 1898, OMeara 
1954, Gilson 1960) . rhmf . an 

The contrast between the Roman Emperor and 
Bishop has always seemed to me to have peculiar re 
the understanding of the fluctuating sensibility o our 

V. The Middle Ages- Conscience, 
Casuistry and Cure of Souls 

A paradigm familiar to contemporary social rhns- 

help to express many central convictions of the me sc i, crna 
tian consciousness Freely adapting for our purpos an< j 

originally devised to classify the determinants o , an( j 

personality, we may say that the Church viewed 
the world as follows 

Every man was in certain respects 
/ like all other men, 

2 like some other men, 

d like no other man , . „hn recall 

(How odd the forthcoming details will sound to 
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the expansions in the original essay (194S) by Cl>de Kluckhohn 
and Henry A. Murray!) 

1. L\ery /non is like all other men in certain critical respects. 
All men arc assumed to be sons of God. As such they share in 
the possession of reason and arc answerable to God for the right 
use of reason Thus all men arc obliged to obey the moral law 
made available to them by the Law of Nature (Gierke 1900). 
As spiritual brothers, all men are obligated to the requirements 
of brotherhood (Nelson 1949). 

2. E\er\ man is like some other men in the sense that they 
form historically separate communities within the universal broth- 
erhood Onlv Christians have received Christ and the New 
Testament All Christians — and only they — arc bound to pre- 
serve the true Faith, to obey the precepts of the Church and the 
Canon Law (Kirk 1925). 

Yet Christians differ among themselves in many ways, most 
obviously estate and vocations. Warriors, peasants and monks 
have distinct “callings ” On!) the monks arc called the “religious”; 
obey the counsels as well as the precepts; observe a rule; live by 
the triple vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience; may expect to 
qualif) for the status of perfection (Weber 1904-05, Nelson 
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world — surely they were previously known in one or another way 
to the peoples of the ancient Orient, and, above all, to the Greeks 
and Romans (Thamin 1884) — but never before the Middle Ages 
nor after have they been so systematically elaborated in thought 
or so closely connected in practice In the Middle Ages this im- 
posing institution in its more generally known form came to be 
called the Forum of Conscience and the Tribunal of the Soul It 
is this court which was later to become the source of the Juris- 
diction of the Chancellor, “a Judge of Conscience,” The Keeper 
of the King’s Conscience, in Equity (Fifoot 1949 301-07, 321- 
29, Vinogradoff 1928) 

Actually, conscience was the center of two related but sep- 
arated institutions of spiritual direction to which different sorts 
of persons repaired for different reasons Every Christian without 
exception was answerable to the Forum of Conscience for the 
sins he had committed and for the state of his soul In this tri- 
bunal the presiding officer performed a complex of functions 
was a confessor, hearing or eliciting admissions, a judge, i S 
the penalty to the crime, a physician, providing solace to n 
sinner without traducing the rights of God, a priest, m S 
Gods grace in the sacrament (Vacandard 1908) 

In addition and beyond this path to perfection was a 
avenue for the more ardent wayfarers, those who it 
experience true illumination and mystical union with uoa y 
these were expected to engage in the systematic practice o 
tation (Phillips 1955) Under ordinary circumstances, » 
liberate quest of illumination was pursued exclusively only y 
so-called “religious” — monks and nuns — who strode 4 
the status of perfection The rich tradition of m>stical itin 
,s chiefly a monastic one until the Fourteenth centurj. w 
roen and women sought to achieve the status ,. pnl fi. 

out wholly abandoning the world (Egentcr 19-8) - 

«ncc of this desire of la>mcn, especially those of gc « 
Countries and the Rhineland (Scesholtz 1934, Clark l ’ 
practice innerworldly asceticism, albeit under pnes > 

"ill not be lost on readers of Weber (1904-05) mstl . 

As must be apparent, the ruling perspectives o ' of , hc 

tutions of conscience were quite different The 
Forum of Conscience was predominant!) legal ' R 0 j 

smc-cign end of ihc practice of meditation »» endeavor the 
the old Adam, the total rebirth of the soul In 
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the expansions in the original essay (1948) by Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Henry A Murray 1 ) 

1 Every man is like all other men in certain critical respects 
All men are assumed to be sons of God As such they share in 
the possession of reason and are answerable to God for the right 
use of reason Thus all men are obliged to obey the moral law 
made available to them by the Law of Nature (Gierke 1900) 
As spiritual brothers, all men are obligated to the requirements 
of brotherhood (Nelson 1949) 

2 Every man is like some other men in the sense that they 
form historically separate communities within the universal broth- 
erhood Only Christians have received Christ and the New 
Testament All Christians — and only they — are bound to pre- 
serve the true Faith, to obey the precepts of the Church and the 
Canon Law (Kirk 1925) 

Yet Christians differ among themselves in many ways, most 
obviously estate and vocations Warriors, peasants and monks 
have distinct “callings ” Only the monks are called the “religious , 
obey the counsels as well as the precepts, observe a rule, live by 
the triple vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience, may expect to 
qualify for the status of perfection (Weber 1904-05, Nelson 
1949) 

3 In the ultimate sense, no two men are alike Each is a 
unique person immediately responsible to God for the welfare 
of his soul and the well being of his brother 

Who has not heard of the fateful medieval integration of the 
beliefs and sentiments stated in this paradigm 9 The extraordinary 
stress on the responsibility of each individual for the activity of 
his will and the state of his soul attained its height in the High 
and Later Middle Ages (Kirk 1927) Three sets of ideas and 
institutions — none entirely new in human history — were now 
fused into a single structure of spiritual direction never before 
(some will say never since) matched in complexity (Lea 1896, 
Nelson 1951c, Nelson 1963a) I refer to the beliefs and cultural 
arrangements embracing the determination of the individual con- 
science (Kirk 1927), the realization of the dictates of conscience 
in the perplexing cases or alternatives in the here and now 
(called casuistry) (Lea 1896, Nelson 1963a), the management 
of errant, perplexed, and obsessively scrupulous consciences (Mc- 
Neill 1951), the so called cura ammarum (care or cure of souls) 
All three of these bodies of ideas are found in many parts of the 
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Only one sphere, strictly speaking, was beyond conscience 
in the Middle Ages — the sphere of Revealed Faith Two positions, 
which seem contradictory to the illumined conscience of later 
days, were vigorously affirmed by all the scholastic moralists 

1 everyone was under the strictest obligation to act in accord- 
ance with the findings of his convinced conscience, 

2 a convinced conscience ( conscientia certa) was not nec- 
essarily a right conscience ( conscientia recta) Not the individ- 
ual conscience but Eternal Revelation, the natural law, the canon 
law and other binding rules were the ultimate imperatives of the 
individual conscience 

The transvaluation of the value of conscience, its detachmen 
from the practical life of man and its expansion into and con 
finement to the sphere of Faith did not occur until the Reformation 
(Nelson 1951c) The story of the storms which culminated in 
this situation will be discussed in our next section on Protestant- 
ism Here we will look more closely at the development of the 
meditative tradition It was within this institution that there 
emerged the notion of an illumined transmoral conscience ( iniicn 
1945) which was to prove the undoing of the Forum o * 

science and the source of the ideas of Inner Light (Burragc ♦ 

Woodhouse 1951) and of the Enlightenment Concept of Reason 
(Crocker 1959, Hazard 1953, Sampson 1956) 

There is a vast literature reporting early Christian an 
eval efforts to experience the vision of God and enjo) 
mystical union Thanks to Dean Inge (1899), ^ ? r M Q28) 
(1922), Evelyn Underhill (1933), Henri Bremond (192 ). 
Bishop Kenneth Kirk, and others, we arc now able 
development of the philosophies and techniques o 
m the successive works of such celebrated masters o 
tempi alive life as the pseudo Dionysius the Arcopagi c t • 

Johannes Climacus (d 649), Richard (d U73) and H? 
mi) of St Victor, St Bernard of Clatrvaux 1^15 ), 
ventura (d 1274), Mcister Eckhart (d 1327). Thomas i e mp» 
(d 1471), the anonymous author of the Theologta 
1350), which left its mark on Luther the 

With endless \anahon of images, these aulho P ^ 
spiritual ills of men. the arduous pilgrimages whic . 

undergone if peace is to be won for the soul. the 
roIc °f masters in the achievement of what we w ^esc 

a nd insight The psychological and religious d ,mcn jf. e 

works arc suggested b> their eloquent titles, for - P 
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purgation of conscience was only the first step on the ladder 
The consummation devoutly hoped for was the mystical embrace 
of Christ with the illumined spark of the soul 

Let us now deal with each of these institutions in turn 
Interestingly, it is the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries the 
era of the Crusades, of Western recovery of the Mediterranean, 
of expanded urban liberties and mass social heresies, of vernacular 
literature and the new Universities (Haskins 1939, Herr 1961 ) - 
which witnessed the extraordinary advance of the new logic of 
conscience and the emergence of a new system of administration 
of the cure of souls (Lottm 1942-60) This fact alone should 
suffice to warn us against the naive assumption that the idea of 
conscience could not appear until the Reformation because of 
the oppressions of the Medieval Church It was Abelard (d 
1142) who revolutionized the dialectic of moral agency and 
decision The titles of his major works — Sic el Non ( Yes and 
No), Ethica sen Scito te Ipsum (Ethics or Know Thyself) — power- 
fully dramatize his dual effort to develop the implications of the 
new moral sense, to apply reason in harmonizing the ambiguities 
of tradition (Abelard tr 1935, Sikes 1932) Like Luther after 
him — the contrast is as compelling as the comparison— Abelard 
was strongly attracted to St Paul The dictum Quod non ex 
fide peccatum est (Rom XIV) suddenly seemed to require a 
complete reinvigoration of the human will and, therefore, an 
exhaustive analysis of the shades and grades of evidence, opinion, 
knowledge, commitment (Luther, by contrast to Abelard, drew 
the opposite lesson from the Epistle to the Romans He became 
the champion of the “serf will” and the foremost enemy of a 
casuistry of intention ) 

Long before Aquinas, authoritative medieval theologians and 
jurists were construing conscience as the proximate (not the 
remote) rule of right reason Specialized treatises tracing the 
obligations of conscience in the here and now, spelling out how 
individuals were obligated to act in every case they encountered 
in the conduct of their lives, began to appear In these works, 
conscience extended into every sphere of action, ranging over 
the whole moral life of man from the making of contracts to the 
making of war (Kuk 1927) After 1215, when annual con- 
fession became the obligation of all Christians, these treatises 
became the guides to Christian souls everywhere The influence of 
handbooks on conscience survives wherever Catholic religious 
life is practiced 
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Saint Bonaventura, has, it seems, as its main task to ask for mercy 
and help in union with the Holy Spirit, groaning in us by an ardent 
desire, in union with Christ by trusting hope, and in union with the 
Saints by their intercession Illuminative contemplation finally leads to 
the splendor of truth by imitating Christ, or to be more exact, by an 
impregnation of our mind with the passion of Christ, and that again 
in seven steps first there is a humble submission of reason to a o 
who was crucified, followed by deep compassion, admiration, gra e u 
devotion, the putting on the form of the suffering of Christ, and ra y» 
the ardent embrace of the Cross, in which and through which tne 
splendor of truth will dawn , 

On the perfective or umtive way, the soul is mainly concerne 
chanty It is the perfective act that is now practiced m meditation, i 
prayer, and m contemplation In meditation the spark of wis om 
be kept aloof from all attachment to creatures, must be enkindled y 
turning to the love of the Bridegroom, and must be elevate c> 
senses, the imagination, and the understanding into a aze 
for the Bridegroom who is absolutely desirable In perfective p > 
soul is prostrated in adoration and deep reverence, in benev o 
complacence, becoming one with God in the fire of love 
Bonaventura adds the six degrees of the love of God In per e 
templation the soul again reaches the sweetness of lovei 
grees vigilance for the coming of the Bridegroom is « • . j 

fidence in Him, third, a deep longing for Him. fourth, a rising >0 
oneself to the height of the Bridegroom, fifth, complacence «n of 
on the comeliness of the Bridegroom, sixth, joy J" * hc n , croom , n 
the Bridegroom, seventh, a union of the soul with the S 
the sweetness of love (Bonaventura, 1956, p 20 22) 

We must not allow Bonaventura’s theological la !^ ua £ C ‘ ho _ 
homocrotic symbolism to drive us into minimizing ^ 

logical insights and philosophical ingenuity H,s . h nro r, t by 
'cstigating of the “threefold way” can be examine _ jh P 
contemporary psychiatrists H.s depiction of the ‘. tun « ^ 

and the “reduction” of the arts to theology arc i P xfcistcr 
the way to modern thought It is in a way acci JT |ura was 
Cckhart rather thin the Seraphic Doctor, as ds 0 f ,be 

called, had so profound an influence on the 1 P _ c 0 f the 
Brotcstant Reformation Both men elaborated the im ^ 
souls rebirth as a result of mystical union with ouch* am * 

tually undermined the forensic institutionalization j uther, 

sentiment Medics al illuminism provided impira American 
the revolutionarv sectarians, the Lnghsh sound in 

Quakers, the mvrnd Continental Romantics * 

the philosophy and literature of the last two 
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Celestial Hierarchy, The Minds Itinerary into God The Cloud 
of Unknowing, The God of Love, The Imitation of Christ, I he 
Spiritual Exercises , 

Each phase of the spiritual pilgrimage is minutely examined 
in the light of the individual author’s experience and conviction 
Thus Johannes Climacus, the Byzantine author of the Ladder o] 
Divine Ascent, is singularly revealing on the subjects of glut- 
tony, shameful fantasies, and the value of subordinating ones 
will to the master under all circumstances St Bernard (d 1153) 
is supremely eloquent on the mystical love of Christ 

It is St Bonaventura, the noted 13th Century Franciscan 
thinker, who provides the systematic psychological and theologi- 
cal analysis which helped to codify the distinctive convictions and 
procedures of the meditative tradition (Phillips 1955) The titles 
of two of St Bonaventura’s works express his central perspectives 

1 The Threefold Way— In this extraordinarily influential 
work, Bonaventura systematically sets forth the triple way of the 
contemplative life the purgative way, the illuminative way, and 
the perfective or unitive way 

2 The Mind s Itinerary into God — This work, explains a re- 
cent editor, 

is addressed to those who are ready to answer the divine call to 
live the mystical life and to taste of God s sweetness m ecstatic union 
(Bonaventura, 1956, p 19) 

The purgative act is practiced in meditation, prayer, and contempla 
tion Purgative meditation has as its main object, self examination, its 
mam purpose is to bring to bitter consciousness the soul s moral dis 
order and the grave danger which it entails, thus achieving a complete 
detachment from all sinful inclination Purgative prayer transforms 
meditation into weeping and deploring sin and into asking for mercy, 
its main affections are pain, shame, and fear Purgative contemplation, 
finally, leads the soul from shame to fear, from fear to pain, then to 
imploring prayer to rigor and severity, and finally to ardor which cul 
minates in the desire for martyrdom the ultimate purification of love, 
and makes the soul rest and fall asleep in mystical peace under the 
shadow of Christ 

On the illuminative way, the soul is mainly concerned with a pen 
etration into truth The illuminative act is likewise practiced in medita 
tion, in prayer (which is less clearly expressed by Saint Bonaventura), 
and in contemplation Illuminative meditation turns the ray of intel 
hgence to the multitude of sms forgiven by God s mercy, broadens it 
then to show all the benefits of God, natural and supernatural, and 
finally turns it back to the Giver of all of them Who has still greater 
rewards awaiting the soul in heaven Illuminative prayer according to 
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Saint Bonaventura, has, it seems, as its mam task to ask for mercy 
and help in union with the Holy Spirit, groaning in us y 
desire, in union with Christ by trusting hope, and in uni 
Saints by their intercession Illuminative contemplation na y 
the splendor of truth by imitating Christ, or to be more e * 
impregnation of our mind with the passion of Chris , Q od 

in seven steps first there is a humble submission °J grateful 

who was crucified, followed by deep compassion, a a nd 8 finally, 

devotion, the putting on the form of the suffering ’ which the 

the ardent embrace of the Cross, m which and through which the 

splendor of truth will dawn , „ nnr <, rne d with 

On the perfective or unitive way, the soul is mai y ditatlon> jn 
chanty It is the perfective act that is now ' prac i l wisdom must 

prayer, and in contemplation In meditation t P enkindled by 

be kept aloof from all attachment to C"*tuna, be “evated beyond the 
turning to the love of the Bridegroom, and m blaze of desire 

senses, the imagination, and the understan ing fective pra y e r the 
for the Bridegroom who is absolutely desira p benevolence and 

soul is prostrated in adoration and deep reve » }ove ji ere g a int 

complacence, becoming one with God 1 in t Jn erfectlV e con 

Bonaventura adds the six degrees of the lo . j ove , n seV en de- 

templation the soul again r « ches l f e s ! e , e oom ,s first, then con- 
grees vigilance for the coming of the fe fourth, a rising beyond 
fidence in Him, third, a deep longing for complacence that dwells 
oneself to the height of the Bridegroom, > ^ the abundance of 

on the comeliness of the Bridegroom, si » J the Bridegroom m 
the Bridegroom, seventh, a union of t e 
the sweetness of love (Bonaventura, » P 

We must not allow Bonaventnra’s IheoloSjcaUangi 

homoerotic symbolism to drive us i h, s exhaustive in- 

logical insights and philosophical mgcnu y ^ ^ profit by 
vestigating of the “threefold way ca . Qf (he s Itinerary 

contemporary psychiatrists His { L ology are important steps on 
and the “reduction” of the arts t accidental that Meistcr 

the way to modern thought It is in > as BonavC ntura was 
Eckhart rather than the Serap ' ^ (be backgrounds of the 

called, had so profound an influen (ed thc in ngc of the 

Protestant Reformation Both men & ^ God< which even- 
soul’s rebirth as a result of mys ' tutlona i,zations of thought and 

tually undermined the forensic dcd inspiration to Luther, 

sentiment Medieval illuminism P h disscn ters, the American 
the revolutionary sectarians, R oma ntics whose voices sound in 
Quakers, thc myriad Continen Q cen tunes 

the philosophy and literature of the 
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Celestial Hierarchy, The Minds Itinerary mto God The Cloud 
o I Unknowing, The God of Lose, The Imitation of Christ, I he 
Spiritual Exercises 

Each phase of the spiritual pilgrimage is minutely examined 
in the light of the individual author’s experience and conviction 
Thus Johannes Climacus, the Byzantine author of the Ladder o j 
Divine Ascent, is singularly revealing on the subjects of glut- 
tony, shameful fantasies, and the value of subordinating ones 
will to the master under all circumstances St Bernard (d 1153J 
is supremely eloquent on the mystical love of Christ 

It is St Bonaventura, the noted 13th Century Franciscan 
thinker, who provides the systematic psychological and theologi- 
cal analysis which helped to codify the distinctive convictions and 
procedures of the meditative tradition (Phillips 1955) The tit es 
of two of St Bonaventura’s works express his central perspectives 

1 The Threefold Way — In this extraordinarily influential 
work, Bonaventura systematically sets forth the triple way of the 
contemplative life the purgative way, the illuminative way, ana 
the perfective or unitive way 

2 The Mind s Itinerary into God — This work, explains a re- 
cent editor. 


is addressed to those who are ready to answer the divine call to 
live the mystical life and to taste of God’s sweetness in ecstatic union 
(Bonaventura, 1956, p 19) 

The purgative act is practiced m meditation, prayer, and contempts 
tion Purgative meditation has as its main object, self examination, its 
main purpose is to bring to bitter consciousness the souls moral dis 
order and the grave danger which it entails, thus achieving a complete 
detachment from all sinful inclination Purgative prayer transforms 
meditation into weeping and deploring sin and into asking for mercy, 
its main affections are pain, shame, and fear Purgative contemplation, 
finally leads the soul from shame to fear, from fear to pain, then to 
imploring prayer, to rigor and severity, and finally to ardor which cut 
minates in the desire for martyrdom, the ultimate purification of love, 
and makes the soul rest and fall asleep in mystical peace under the 
shadow of Christ 

On the illuminative way, the soul is mainly concerned with a pen 
etration into truth The illuminative act is likewise practiced in medita 
tion, in prayer (which is less clearly expressed by Saint Bonaventura), 
and in contemplation Illuminative meditation turns the ray of mtel 
ligence to the multitude of sins forgiven by God’s mercy, broadens it 
then to show all the benefits of God, natural and supernatural, and 
finally turns it back to the Giver of alt of them. Who has still greater 
rewards awaiting the soul m heaven Illuminative prayer, according to 
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Saint Bonaventura, has, it seems, as its mam task to ask for mercy 
and help in union with the Holy Spirit, groaning in us y 
desire, in union with Christ by trusting hope, and in union with t_ 
Saints by their intercession Illuminative contemplation na y 
the splendor of truth by imitating Christ, or to be mor ® ’ 
impregnation of our mind with the passion of C ns » God 

m seven steps first there is a humble submission ° grateful 

who was crucified, followed by deep compassion, ’ finally, 

devotion, the putting on the form of the suffering o . 

the ardent embrace of the Cross, in which and through which the 

splendor of truth will dawn , -^nrprned with 

On the perfective or unitive way, the soul is Y dltatlon> in 
chanty It is the perfective act that is now ' Pj* c ^ wlsdom must 
prayer, and in contemplation In meditation t p enlandled by 

be kept aloof from all attachment to creatares ’ be eIeva ted beyond the 
turning to the love of the Bridegroom, and m bJaze Q f de sire 

senses, the imagination, and the u * ld ® r * t ®" h | ® In perfective prayer the 
for the Bridegroom who is absolutely desir benevolence and 

soul is prostrated m adoration and deep rev » j ove Here Saint 
complacence, becoming one with God m In per f ec tive con 

Bonaventura adds the six degrees of the lo ^ j QVe m seV en de- 

tempi ation the soul again reaches the swe ^ J$ first> then con 

grees vigilance for the coming of the u s rtb a nS mg beyond 
fidence in Him, third, a deep longing for ."i comp lacence that dwells 
oneself to the height of the Bridegroom, nn , ^ ^ abun dance of 

on the comeliness of the Bridegroom, sixm.j ^ ^ Bridegroom m 
the Bridegroom, seventh, a union of t 22) 

the sweetness of love (Bonaventura, 1 » P 

We must not allow Bonaventura’sjheologjcanangu 

homoerotic symbolism to drive us His exhaustive in- 

logical insights and philosophical ,n S exam med with profit by 
vestigating of the “threefold way ca" f the Min d s Itinerary 
contemporary psychiatrists His ^P 1 re im portant steps on 

and the ‘‘reduction” of the arts to theology are ^ ^ Me ,ster 

the way to modern thought It is m * as Bonaventura was 
Eckhart rather than the Seraphic t j, e backgrounds of the 

nailed, had so profound an infiuen c . borat ed the image of the 
Protestant Reformation Both men wllh God, '* h,ch f ven ." 

soul’s rebirth as a result of mys ^ 1 ltullo nahz 3 tions of ttioughit a 
tually undermined the forensic i , el) inspiration to • 

sentiment Medieval illuminism P™ h d , sscn ters, the Amc r ,c ™ 
the revolutionary sectarians, the E! whose soices sound in 

Quakers, the myriad Continenta^K^ l^st two centuries 
the philosophy and literati 
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The illuminist philosophies which had bloomed in the medi- 
tative tradition were to attain their fullest flowering in radical 
Protestant cultures and their transcendental offshoots inner light 
mysticism, Enlightenment rationalism, the sundry romanticisms 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, including Existentialism (Nelson 
1961b) Each step along the way was a blow on behalf of the 
liberation of conscience until at the end, the wholly unencum- 
bered conscience was itself called into question by the union of 
utilitarianism, Darwinism, historicism, and Freudiamsm (Nelson 
1951c) The religion of the inner light had eventuated in the 
dwarfing of the moral conscience The 20th century has been 
marching under the banner of “Beyond Conscience” (T V 
Smith 1934) 4 

The evolution contrasts markedly with Post-Tridentine pat- 
terns of development in the Catholic culture areas Surprising as 
it may seem to many, the bounds of “liberty of conscience” 
underwent audacious expansion among the probabihst theologians 
and jurists of the 16th and 17th centuries (Pascal 1656-57, ed 
1920, Doellinger-Reusch 1889, Lea 1890) Paradoxically, here, 
it was eventual success of the innovating Jesuit program for the 
* liberty of opinion ’ in the face of ardent opposition of Port- 
Royal, Pascal, the conservative Dominicans and the Popes them 
selves which preserved the unique medieval orchestration of con 
science, casuistry and the cure of souls (Kirk 1927) 

Overlooking critical structural contrasts, a recent writer, Pro 
fessor George Mosse (1957) of the University of Wisconsin, 
has insisted upon the identity of outlook across the barriers of 
the Reformation The Puritans of New and Old England, alike, 
he contends— such men as William Perkins (d 1602), William 
Ames (d 1633), John Winthrop (d 1649) — were hardly dif- 
ferent from the Jesuits in their blend of piety, worldly prudence, 
policy and probabihst casuistry Indeed, he insists, the great 
Puritan divines and statesmen were committed in principle, if 
not in name, to the program of raison d etat of Machiavelh (d 
1527) andBotero (1540-1617) 

I reserve for the following section (and other writings in 
progress) the proofs of my view that these equations of Catholic 
and Protestant outlooks rest on faulty observation of surface 
resemblances As I see it, the distinctively Roman Catholic and 
Protestant culture areas have generally related to the moral and 
social ambiguities of the modern and contemporary eras in notably 
different ways (Groethuysen 1927-30) 
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These differences can — I am persuaded be explm ne d 


mficant measure by the different courses 


followed by the Roman 


Catholic and Protestant communities in the str J88|f® t 
dom of conscience and opinion in the 1 6th and nther 

Again we have run ahead of our story We turn no 
and the Reformation 


VI. The Transmoral Conscience- 
From Luther to Freud 

The Protestant Reformation begins a vast Jr^recUon The 
in the culture of the self and the systems developments are 
important details of the early history of a p d ther e is 

not yet even now agreed upon by impartm J , na i associatlons 
the sharpest difference of opinion as to Luther and Cal- 

and contemporary outcomes of the teac hing ^ of Lutl ier_ ^ 

vtn Our own day has witnessed maI ’* c t e , on (Bainton 1956, 
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The exact influence of Luther on the notions of self and spirit- 
ual direction is no easy matter to state The following must be 
counted among the decisive facts 

1 In his early years as a reformer, especially in his prc-Ref- 
ormation treatises of 1520 and his appearance at the Diet of 
Worms, 1521, Luther assumed the posture of the Liberator of 
Conscience (Bainton 1950, Boehmer 1924) His condemnation 
of the medieval religion of works culminated m the burning of the 
Corpus of the canon law ( Corpus juris canotuci) and the so- 
called angelic Sumnta on the cases of conscience by Angelus 
Carletus de Clavasio Luther thus publicly signalized his aversion 
to the medieval organization of the moral and religious life, above 
all to the triune integrations of conscience, casuistry and the cure 
of souls 

2 Once Luther had proclaimed the Gospel meanings of jus- 
tificauon “by faith alone” and true — lifelong — repentance, man- 
datory annual confession, and the fourfold role of the priest 
in the administration of the sacrament of penance were without 
foundation (Hardeland 1898, McNeill 1951) 

3 Gone too was the basis of the medieval concept of the moral 
conscience and the moral effort through casuistry to make con- 
science operative in the world Luther’s strongly anti-Pelagian 
theology ruled out the concept of the attainment of Christian 
perfection (Nygren 1953) through the imitation of Christ, the 
ultimate paradigm (Nelson 1949, Appendix) The Reformation 
from the time of Luther was set against the medieval system of 
spiritual direction 

As against these stresses of Luther, we have to recall others 
which present Luther in a very different guise 

a Luther recoiled in horror from the conclusions drawn from 
his teachings on conscience by the left wing supporters of his 
movement In his withdrawal, he relapsed into the medieval 
truism that conscientia (conscience) was meaningless without 
scientia (knowledge), Gewissen was folly without Wissen (Cas- 
tellio, 1935) This endorsement of medieval intellectualism was 
a blow against the unrestricted emancipation of the conscience 
from superpersonal norms It also allowed the continuance of per- 
secutions for conscience, although now under the charge of 
blasphemy 

b Luther s attack on casuistry was coupled with a proclama- 
tion of unqualified temporal authority in the political sphere 
Conscience was now increasingly confined to the religious realm 
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Inner freedom and outer bondage tended to occupy entirely 
separate domains in Luther’s stark dualism (Tnnkaus 1955) It 
was this less familiar side of St Paul’s influence which gave lay 
rulers a control over men they had not had in medieval civiliza 
tion (Troeltsch 1911) 

Again and again, efforts have been made in the long history 
of Protestantism to restore analogues of the medieval framework 
free of the alleged medieval excesses or corruptions These results 
have always been unavailing Confession, casuistry, moral and 
religious counsel, organized spiritual direction have lacked for 
fundamental support within the framework of Protestantism (Me 
Neill 1951, Nelson 1963a, Troeltsch 1912) The individual in 
Protestant cultures has the choice and the obligation of doing 
God’s will without the aid or regulation of learned casuists, coun- 


sellors, and confessors . 

According to Weber (1904-05), Groethuysen (1927-30), and 
others, a fundamental reorientation of the social and cultura pa - 
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the problem At no time has Protestantism been lacking for a 
collective church ethic The connections between the contempo- 
rary organizational ethic and the normative patterns and life 
style of the Protestant church have been overlooked in the recent 
characterizations of Riesman, W H Whyte (1957), and others 
Many of the most impressive institutional consequences of the 
Protestant variants of conscience, character, and culture have yet 
to be appreciated in their full implication A selected number of 
episodes will be briefly mentioned in the following paragraphs 
Perhaps the most important development in the Protestant 
era recalls the struggles and wanderings of the dissenting groups 
that came from England, Holland and Germany to the United 
States where the notion of the inner light was to have its foremost 
influence The nonconformist illuminist sectarians effected a trans- 
valuation of the value of conscience by subordinating the moral 
conscience in the medieval sense to the inner light (Burrage 1912, 
Cohn 1961, Woodhouse 1951) Neo-Platonic lllumimsm which 
had been so significant in the medieval practice of meditation 
decisively triumphed over medieval rationalism which nourished 
the medieval administration of the moral self and the form of con- 
science The important link between late medieval mysticism and 
Protestant lllumimsm was the concept of the spark or witness of 
God (Hof 1952) in the soul ( scintilla ammae, syneidesis) Mod- 
ern rationalism of the Enlightenment variety owes more than most 
men know to Platonic and neo-Platonic mysticism The shift from 
the religious to a more secular orientation occurs as early as the 
seventeenth century (Cragg 1950, Tawney 1926) Once the move 
had been made to the new notion of inner light by the dissenting 
groups of the seventeenth century (Solt 1959, Woodhouse 1951), 
the medieval orchestration of conscience, casuistry and the cure 
of souls was undone 

Over the centuries, Protestantism has seemed to vacillate be- 
tween rationalism and fundamentalism (Troeltsch 1911, H R 
Niebuhr 1957) Although these two have been at swords point a 
thousand times since the onset of the Protestant Reformation, they 
do not seem entirely dissimilar from the point of view of the 
medieval concept of conscience Rationalism is lllumimsm de- 
tached from its mystical source and symbolism Forgotten is the 
image of the rebirth of Christ m the soul, leaving the sober after- 
glow of a reason freed of irrational constraints and declaring the 
truth by the sole authority of its inner light Fundamentalism is 
bibhcism, the desperate effort to maintain a fixed point of authority 
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to know to what degree Freud is the heir of the religion of the 
transcendental self, to what degree he is its undertaker I have 
elsewhere suggested that a key to this riddle lies locked in Freud’s 
‘Divine Comedy’ which he called by the name, The Interpretation 
of Dreams (Nelson 1957) The following lines from a previous 
essay of mine suggest half of the answer 

[When the Interpretation of Dreams was ended], there was little life 
left in the gallery of guises — Byromsm, Promethianism, Parnassian- 
lsm, dandyism, diabolism, pietism, scientism, moralism and so many 
others — assumed by the philosophies and substitute religions of the 
modem era (1957, Perface) 

It seems appropriate to close this section of our paper with 
some reflections on two historical paradoxes marking the relations 
of Protestantism, the major source of the religion of the self, and 
psychoanalysis, whose cultural implications are even at this 
moment being violently disputed 

1 Psychoanalysis did not originate in Protestant settings It 
emerged in Catholic Vienna and its pioneer was a Jew 

2 The highest development of psychoanalysis to date has 
occurred in Protestant America 

So far as the present writer knows, nobody has yet thought to 
wonder about the first paradox I take the liberty of putting my 
suspicions in the form of questions Is it possible that the limita- 
tions upon the confessional in Protestant lands were too great to 
admit the growth of organized spiritual direction? Protestant 
culture tended to produce individuals who understood their 
responsibility and wills in ways that inhibited recourse to others 
Jews and Catholics have never shared the Protestant religion of 
self-reliance 

How then explain the second paradox? Our most interesting 
hypothesis on this score has been provided by a French publicist, 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales (1938) It was precisely, claims this 
author, because of what we are calling "instrumental activism” in 
American Puritanism that once it was decided to organize the 
overcoming of neurosis, no cultural limits were placed upon the 
achievement of a liberation from sin and guilt in relation to the 
superego It was precisely sectarian Protestantism which encour- 
aged the conviction that world and self could be permanently 
purged of imperfection and confusion Nowhere else has there 
been so much conviction in the positive power of unashamed love 
and self-expression The social constraints upon the triumph of any 
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such notions on the Continent have always been very notable 
America is a country in which, in Max Weber’s language 
(1904-05), the psyche was to receive its most comprehensive 
rationalization If time allowed it would be interesting to trace 
out the ways in which the social democratic outlooks so clearly 
noted by de Tocqueville in the 1830 s (Lipset and Lowenthal 
1961), contributed to the permeation of American culture by 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic ideas 

If in one critical respect Protestant antipathy to spiritual 
direction set up barriers to the promotion of psychoanalysis, in 
another it provided the patterns for the relation of therapist and 
patient The weakening of the separate priestly class implied that 
the relationship of spiritual direction lasted only so long as the 
client was unable to act on his own with responsibility This 
emphasis is a Protestant element within psychoanalysis From the 
beginning Freud emphasized that the goal of treatment was the 
achievement of autonomy on the part of the patient, the ability to 
regulate his own life by norms of his own devising Freud was in 
many ways closer to Kant than to Nietzsche 

It is now time to consider the relations of psychoanalysis to 
20th century culture 


VII. Psychoanalysis and 
20th Century Culture 


A new era in the history of spiritual direction begins with 
Freud Our knowledge of the formative phases in this development 
has now been vastly extended thanks to the recovery during t e 
last 15 years of important documents and unpublished manu- 
scripts The following sources are especially revealing reu 
intimate letters to his friend and mentor, Dr Wilhelm i Fhess 
(Freud 1887-1902), the surprising Project for a Sevnt fi > 
Chology (1895), the cand.d letter of Breuer on his M^oretion 
with Freud (Cmnefleld 1958) ■These new ™a<=nascanyms 
beyond the md.cat.ons pubhshed m “ ' “ 

Lectures of ,909 (Fj-d » V (1925), 
analytic Movement (1914), An auiooiux h 

,nd The ^urnmE^'ooints^'in 1 ^ the P ciy.stallizat.on of psychoanalytic 


methods of’treatment'niay 1 be* sketched as Mows 
1 While still a relatively young man, 


Freud had the good 
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fortune to be associated with the experienced Viennese internist. 
Dr Joseph Breuer, who, as we now know, had a highly developed 
theory of aetiology and cure of mental disorders In Breuer’s view, 
hysterical disturbances resulted from undergoing of traumatic 
experiences which left painful memory traces in a state of hyp- 
noidal suspension Through the application of hypnotism, the 
patient achieved the ability to recall the traumatic episodes The 
recall was accompanied by the fresh experience and cathartic 
abreaction of suppressed affects and noxious ideas (Breuer and 
Freud 1895) 

Too many contemporary writers have spoken of the break 
between the two men purely in terms of their different estimates 
of the role of sexual factors m the aetiology of neurosis (Sullivan 
1959, Nelson 1959) As Freud tells the story, his first decisive 
technical departure from Breuer was the abandonment of hypnosis 
in favor of unrestricted and undirected free association 

2 Another critical moment in Freud’s development is asso- 
ciated with his departure from the teachings of Charcot and 
Janet on the subject of aetiology of hysteria Whereas the French 
school spoke in terms of congenital failures in the capacity for 
psychosynthesis, Freud (1910) insisted on stressing the role of 
unconscious repression of conflicted affect The implications of 
this shift for the concepts of therapy can hardly be exaggerated 
Freud was thus launched on the road to construing analysis as a 
relationship of antagonistic cooperation between therapist and 
patient Analysis was, above all, the struggle against the resist- 
ances which crystallized in the transference relationship 

(It may be remarked parenthetically here that Freud failed 
to give due weight in this period of his development to the valuable 
contribution embodied in the Charcot -Janet position How are 
psychosynthesis and executive integration of the ego effected? 
How, indeed, does the individual under the stress of massive 
doses of heterogeneous and inconsistent stimuli manage to achieve 
a stable identity"? Fortunately, this way of conceptualizing the 
problem was not to disappear into the mists Owing to the influ- 
ence of Janet and Emile Durkheim on a number of notable 
writers, notably Elton Mayo, an important social-psychological 
and psychiatric theory of malintegration developed in the United 
States ) 5 

3 Freud reports that the decisive steps in the separation of 
psychoanalysis from previous therapies occurred as a result of his 
efforts to understand his own feelings in the course of (a) his 
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friendship and correspondence with Wilhelm Fhess, and (b) his 
intensified professional relations with private patients We are 
indebted to Kris, Erikson (1957), Jones (1953-57), James 
Strachey (Freud 1900), and others for important studies of these 


years 

It will not hurt to repeat here 

It was the need to understand his own feelings, above all, 
which led Freud to the decisis e findings of early psychoanalysis 
Ps>choanalysis in all its senses — an approach to the general 
theory of human behavior, a method of clinical research, a 
technique of treatment (Enkson 1957)— came to fruition m the 
course of his own self-anal>sis (1895-99) 

Thanks to Strachey’s variorum edition of The Interpretation 


oj Dreams, we can now trace the steps in Freud s momentous 
journey within Freud was by no means the first person to under- 
take this painful pilgrimage In addition to the philosophers and 
theologians noted earlier in this paper, one would need to mention 
such intrepid searchers as Goethe, Kierkegaard, Amiel, Rimbaud, 
Dostoyevski, Strindberg, Nietzsche (Heller (1957, Hopper 1957) 
Freud’s distinction consists in the fact that he devised a prosaically 
scientific way of charting the depths he had explored Neither 
vilhfying nor deifying the inner demons he had uncovered, Freud 
doggedly sought to map and explain the workings of the uncons- 
cious m man’s passage through life (Nelson 1957) 

Contented that he had penetrated the riddle of dreams, Freud 
spent the next six years (1900-05) chiefly m surveying two other 
domains still shrouded in darkness, the action of the unconscious 
m the psychopathology of everyday life (Freud 1901), e 
itinerary of the “libido" in the child’s psycho-sexual maturation in 
the setung of the family culture (Freud 1905) 

The principal cornerstones, as Freud conceived them — lhe 
Interpretation oj Dreams (1900) and his Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality (1905)— had now been set m the edifice 
4 Freud explains elsewhere that he was spurred on to develop 
psychoanalysis as a distinctive set of procedures in i h °P e “ 
improving upon available methods of therapy, n J . 

therapy of Erb the relaxation therapy of Weir Mitchell and the 
rational therapy of Dubois (Freud 1914) H« c '™ approach, 
psychoanalysis, was in use many years nsveho- 

down his thoughts about therapy Ttl oug 1951) his 

analysis was used for the the 

major papers on technique did not gi 
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years 1910-15 (Freud SE 12) The ensuing discussion of psy- 
choanalytic technique takes its point of departure from these 


papers 

The exact connections of psychoanalysis with our theme will 
not be grasped unless we look with a fresh eye at the distinguishing 
features of the so called “classical psychoanalytic treatment ” 
This is more easily said than done Familiar professional manuals 
rarely explain with sufficient detail and discrimination what impli- 
cations are to be drawn from the collections of stipulations and 
procedures presented as ‘ basic psychoanalytic technique” (Men- 
mnger 1958) For the present purpose, I shall place the distin- 
guishing features of classical psychoanalytic treatment under two 
headings, comprising ten articles Part I, The Analytic Contract, 
entered into by patient and doctor, comprising five sets of condi- 
tions which the patient agrees to observe and two conditions 
which the doctor accepts, Part II, Analytic Techniques, three 
articles naming critical aspects of the procedures agreed upon by 
qualified practiUoners 

In my view, the seven articles in Part I are not in themselves 
techniques of treatment, as they are so often said to be, but 
rather the conditions precedent or the mise-en-scene of treatment 
Part II represents minimal agreements as to technique among 
persons engaged m the practice of psychoanalysis The least well 
understood, and, indeed, the most controversial article is no 6, 
on interpretation’ ’which is hardly ever defined even in the 
specialized papers 

contams following seven articles 

« P atient agrees to come for treatment at stated times, 

a n3 i ed number of times per week (six, five, or fewer) 

The patient agrees to pay a fixed fee in an agreed upon 
manner at stated times 


P *^ e P ad ent agrees to adopt a reclining position with the 
analyst out of sight behind the couch 

4 The patient agrees to desist from “acting out” in the course 
of treatment b 


, J t The P atient to report his thoughts and feelings 

without restriction or censorship This is the so called “cardinal 
rule of psychoanalysis 

6 The analyst agrees to analyze the patient, that is to com- 
municate to the patient “interpretations” by which the patient 
gains insight ’ into his problems 
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7 The analyst (implicitly) agrees to terminate the treatment 
when the patient’s condition has been sufficiently improved or 
been removed 

Part II involves the following three understandings agreed 
upon by analysts 

8 To the greatest extent possible, in the manner of a surgeon, 
the analyst is to maintain an attitude of strict neutrality and 
impenetrability to the patient 

9 Properly speaking, psychoanalysis is analysis of the re- 
sistance to cure 

10 In the course of treatment, the resistances concentrate in 
the transference resistance or neurosis Therefore, psychoanalysis 
is the analysis of the transference neurosis 

It is not possible here to deal with more than a few of the 
issues relevant to the ten articles I shall especially stress the 
cultural implications of the cardinal rule on free association 
(art 5), the limitations of the analyst’s role to “interpretation”, 
the significance of the emphasis on the analysis of the trans- 
ference resistance, and the value commitments underlying all 
10 articles I shall also ask what important considerations of a 
cultural nature are “bracketed” (temporarily treated as out of 
bounds) by classical psychoanalysis What cultural consequences 
follow from this methodic suspension’ 

As Freud tells the story, the advantages of “free associations 
were first brought home to him by evidence that Breuer s patient, 
Anna O , appeared to improve notably when she was freely 
allowed to practice what she called her “chimney sweeping 
(Freud 1910) Freud’s dislike of hypnotism and his awareness 
that hypnotherapy had restricted usefulness led him to prefer 
“free associations” as a device for gathering information (Freud 


lyiui , 

We have only to look closely at the analytic interview against 
the background of its cultural and social contexts to -Pierre 
many functions of free association not emphasized ) , 

patient encouraged to associate freely is in ^• b e,ng advised 
that the analytic session may r be ^r c as j. , ha , 

the ana^s^wiU^uoj^him up’if he°threatens to 

it is uncL, rolled fantasy the 

of free association ,s a the patient 

management of one s own inner d 
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acquires enhanced ability to fight off the frightening feelings and 
thoughts — the shame, guilt, disbelief, anxiety, panic — occurring 
in the wake of the stream of associations 

As analysts well know, the ability to be relatively uninhibited 
in associating increases m the course of the analysis It is both the 
effect and the proof of the patient’s expanded power to tolerate 
his wildest fantasies Supervised association in the analyst’s office 
performs the function of trial exercises of “regression in the 
service of the ego” (Kris 1952) 

One may observe parenthetically that great creative artists 
have long understood the necessity of enlarging the horizons of 
awareness by deliberate regressions An extraordinary anthology 
of passages on the avenues to expanded consciousness could be 
gathered from the writings of such notable figures as Goethe, 
Byron, Stendhal, Rimbaud, Kierkegaard, Joseph Conrad, Joyce, 
Nietzsche, Gide, D H Lawrence, Mann, and the playwrights 
currently associated with the so-called Theatre of the Absurd 
(Esshn 1961, Nelson 1962e, Nelson 1963) 

An especially memorable passage will be found m an auto- 
biographical statement by Conrad 

Remember that death is not the most pathetic — the most poignant 
thing, — and you must treat events only as illustrative of human sen 
sation, as the outward sign of inward feelings, — of live feelings, 
which alone are truly pathetic and interesting That much is clear 
to me Well, that imagination (I wish I had it) should be used to create 
human souls to disclose human hearts, — and not to create events that 
are properly speaking accidents only To accomplish it you must cul- 
tivate your poetic faculty, — you must give yourself every sensation, 
every thought, every image, — mercilessly, without reserve and without 
remorse you must search the darkest corners of your heart, the most 
remote recesses of your bram,— you must search them for the image, 
for the glamour, for the right expression And you must do it sincerely, 
at any cost you must do it so that at the end of your day’s work 
you should feel exhausted, emptied of every sensation and every 
thought, with a blank mind and an aching heart, with the notion that 
there is nothing, nothing left in you To me it seems that it is the 
only way to achieve true distinction— even to go some way towards it 
(Letter of Oct 28, 1895 to Edward Noble in Conrad 1951, 731-33) 

In the consistent opinion of artists and their publics, the 
greatest figures in the history of literature have been those who 
have had the courage to plunge into the whirlpools of the uncons- 
cious in order to discover truths that have been repressed and 
denied 
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The psychoanalytic conception of the relations of master- 
client is markedly different from the earlier conceptions of this 
relationship Innumerable writers before Freud recognized the 
importance of the emotional connection which he was to call 
transference None thought to say that in the treatment proper 
all other symptoms tended to collapse into the transference 
neurosis, that as helpful as transference was in promoting therapy 
the transference was the foremost resistance to cure, that cure 
was not effected unless the transference, negative as well as 
positive, was “worked through " 

Psychoanalysis is the first schema of direction of souls in the 
West which conceives transference in this many-sided way AH 
earlier methods emphasized the religious duty to strive for a 
permanently positive transference and allowed no place for the 
possibility of a negative transference The new conception of 
transference implies a new conception of society and self Freud 
himself hedged a bit on the matter of the negative transference 
His reluctance to become involved in the treatment of the narcis- 
sistic neuroses and the psychoses may be explained in part by his 
unwillingness to become involved in the stormiest tempests of the 


negative transference 

The exaggerated emphasis on the loving relation of therapist 
and patient in recent days may well be a mark of the discomforts 
associated with the challenges of Freud’s universahstic con- 
sensualism In this respect, interpersonal psychiatry and existential 
psychoanalysis allow for regressions from the Freudian position 
This is especially evident in the existentialist’s neglect of negative 
transference Considerable insight into the importance of provok- 
ing the negative transference may be found in several schools of 
Zen Buddhism (Senzaki and McCandless 1961) 

Universahstic consensualism is the central value on which 
Freud built his system of psychoanalysis Anything which restrained 
the equal freedom of both parties militated against a therapeutic 
analysis For this reason he insisted on the equal observance by 
therapist and pat.ent, alike, of the formal stipulations ° f 
analytic contract Freud was the first great director of souls who 
recognized the threats to liberty built into the strongly emotional 
connections of master and disciple His excep lona 
the establishment of fees hours of appointment, etc , subserved 
this central function (Menninger 195o) 

Easily the best way to discover the strains and gaps which 
developed ,n the Freudian system ,s to study the succession of 
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acquires enhanced ability to fight of! the frightening feelings and 
thoughts— the shame, guilt, disbelief, anxiety, panic — occurring 
in the wake of the stream of associations 

As analysts well know, the ability to be relatively uninhibited 
in associating increases in the course of the analysis It is both the 
effect and the proof of the patient’s expanded power to tolerate 
his wildest fantasies Supervised association in the analyst’s office 
performs the function of trial exercises of “regression in the 
service of the ego” (Kris 1952) 

One may observe parenthetically that great creative artists 
have long understood the necessity of enlarging the horizons of 
awareness by deliberate regressions An extraordinary anthology 
of passages on the avenues to expanded consciousness could be 
gathered from the writings of such notable figures as Goethe, 
Byron Stendhal, Rimbaud, Kierkegaard, Joseph Conrad, Joyce, 
Nietzsche, Gide, D H Lawrence, Mann, and the playwrights 
currently associated with the so-called Theatre of the Absurd 
(Esslin 1961, Nelson 1962e, Nelson 1963) 

An especially memorable passage will be found in an auto- 
biographical statement by Conrad 

Remember that death is not the most pathetic — the most poignant 
thing, — and you must treat events only as illustrative of human sen 
sation — as the outward sign of inward feelings, — of live feelings, 
which alone are truly pathetic and interesting That much is clear 
to me Well, that imagination (I wish I had it) should be used to create 
human souls to disclose human hearts, — and not to create events that 
are properly speaking accidents only To accomplish it you must cul 
tivate your poetic faculty— you must give yourself every sensation 
every thought, every image, — mercilessly, without reserve and without 
remorse you must search the darkest corners of your heart, the most 
remote recesses of your brain — you must search them for the image, 
for the glamour, for the right expression And you must do it sincerely, 
at any cost you must do it so that at the end of your day’s work 
you should feel exhausted emptied of every sensation and every 
thought, with a blank mind and an aching heart, with the notion that 
there is nothing — nothing left in you To me it seems that it is the 
only way to achieve true distinction — even to go some way towards it 
(Letter of Oct 28 1895 to Edward Noble in Conrad 1951, 731 33) 
In the consistent opinion of artists and their publics, the 
greatest figures in the history of literature have been those who 
have had the courage to plunge into the whirlpools of the uncons- 
cious in order to discover truths that have been repressed and 
denied 
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analysis toward a greater emphasis on the pre-Oedipal sources 
o neurosis Both were deeply stirred by the influence of object- 
re ations m mental development Each m his own way was con- 
vinced that Freud’s approved techniques of treatment were 
unsuitable for the sorts of cases — so-called “borderlines” — 
increasingly coming into treatment in their day (Bromberg 1959, 

Munroe 1955, Jones 1957). 

a d ^p 8rettabl y» Freud’s polemics against the excesses of Rank 
niQue Crenczi drove object-relations theory and treatment tech- 
tlnnM.i 8 corner from which, surely m orthodox circles, they 
° n R ot , trul y dare to emerge even today 

psvchn er *i ^ ae ^ er * s recent codification of what he calls basic 
of the 303 ^ tIC tbeor y provides an especially revealing illustration 
gcnce nf VCrity ortb °d° x reaction against the alleged insur- 

wfuses tn 3 neW thera P eutlc irrationalism (Waelder 1961) He 
ni Ques any deviations from the so called model tech- 

bounds thit Uf deve *°P e d m the last three decades on the 
°f Rank j 3 !? °* tbem are mereI y restatements of the excesses 
Pursue the 0 *J erenczi Instead he calls upon his colleagues to 
Su ch effort S Udy P s y ch °analys!s as a basic science Only by 
e uiotional \ C n n P s y c h° an alysis hope to discover a way of ending 
of psvchoi 0 1 mental disorder In the name of the pure science 
turns his a ° d ’ P resumab ly, the ultimate drug, Waelder 

P s >chotherapy ° n t3e P oss, h‘hty of responsible innovation in 

/ Freudn° n 3t P resent ma y he described as follows 
Psychiatry at th Psychoanalysis has made great inroads into clinical 
Psychiatric fV u med,ca I schools and at many important major 

2 To the T 5 and menlal hospitals (Lewin and Ross I960) 
the fact that tt! ri ? ed ’ l h ese ex ternal successes do not obscure 

vitality at it« hodox ana Iysis has been undergoing a loss of 

uiann (1950% vn COre (Alexander 1961) The efforts of Hart- 
*'«« Psvrtnl.w" 5 (Rappaport 1960) to build a bridge 
a general then ana y sis an d general psychology by developing 
rcs ultinp i n nr., 1 ?. e 8° development and function have been 

Io * s of Mtaluv 3 e s h , fts m Freud’s fundamental orientation The 
theory to kcer) S ^ artlcu ^ ar ^y evident in the unreadiness of classical 
(19531 h,?! P r °^ e . ss in the sphere of technique 

PCfimtUne uK s ^ u 8ht to make room for deviant procedures 
ft°dcl techniQue'’ 1 " C Ca ^ S '‘P ara meters of deviation from the 
^ liquidated** at th” 1 ^ unt ^ erstan dmg that these deviations will 
tnc earliest possible opportunity in fa\or of the 
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crises in the psychoanalytic movement (Munroe 1955) Ernest 
Jones and Erich Fromm (1959) notwithstanding, all error was 
not on one side, nor all truth on the other Nor is it sensible to 
argue that every act of dissent was a blow for liberty and every 
defense of the Establishment a justification of intellectual obscur- 
antism In fact, there is much to be learned about all the principles 
and doctrinal questions concerned by viewing the history from 
the perspective of the changing polemical contexts 

Each decade since the origin of psychoanalysis produced its 
own crises We may confine ourselves here to referring to the 
central points at issue m the differences with Adler, Jung, Ferenczi, 
and Rank in the second and third decades of the present century 
To speak of this in turn 

Underlying the separation from Adler was the fact that Freud 
had allowed his distinctive stress on the dominion of the uncons- 
cious to becloud the role of the ego Adler pressed so hard on 
this front that he soon found himself in a camp of his own (Freud 
1914, Colby 1951) For the abandoned unconscious, Adler 
(1939) eventually substituted the notion of conscious identifica- 
tion with the “social interest” ( Gemeinschaftsgefuehl ) Adler’s 
emphasis on the ego was not without influence on Freud’s later 
restoration of an ego psychology within psychoanalysis (Ansbacher 

Jung pointed to a more serious gap in the Freudian schema 
He was the first psychiatrist to recognize the magnitude of the 
spiritual crisis which marked the dissolution of traditional religion 
in the 19th and 20th centuries (Jung 1933) His insistence on the 
symbolic archetypes in the collective unconscous (Jung 1912, rev 
1952) grew out of a desire to provide guidance to lost spirits who 
were unable to find meaning in existence without the aid of a 
metaphysical involvement The wild exaggerations which came 
to characterize Jung s work do not vitiate his frequently profound 
insights Freud’s theories of man and culture did require enrich- 
ment 

The psychoanalytic crises of the ’20’s are not so well remem- 
bered today as are the crises of 1912-13 In many ways, however, 
the crisis of the ’20’s left a deeper mark on the subsequent 
development of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic system than did 
the more widely publicized deviations of Adler and Jung Here 
the issues developed out of a dissatisfaction with the inhibiting 
biases of ultra-Freudian theories of aetiology, dynamics, and 
technique Ferenczi and Rank both sought to move psycho- 
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to estimate, perhaps even to predict, their powers to respond to 
the challenges of their several environments, we must include 
reference to the many disparate factors likely to be relevant in 
their varied life situations The physical coordinates are the 
easiest to study How well do different organisms tolerate changes 
of different sorts in the atmosphere they are asked to inhabit 7 
In what patterns are physiological and neural mechanisms linked 
in the processes of adaptation to bear stress (Selye 1956) 7 

Soon we find ourselves spurred to introduce reference to 
“nonphysical” — social, cultural, interpersonal, and mtrapsychic — 
aspects of the field How differently matters appear when we 
trouble to ask when does a perceptual stimulus, indifferent or 
innocent to one, become a catastrophic psychic stress to another 7 
How do different cultural schemes define stresses and responses? 
How do individuals variously estimate the relative shares of stress 
meted out to them (Merton and Kitt 1950, Merton 1957, Merton 
and others 1957) 7 In what ways are subjects affected by the 
situational and interpersonal contexts of the stresses they are 
bound to undergo — the times at which, the places in which, the 
persons in whose company, the authorities at whose instance, they 
undergo stress 

We will not go far in discovering how well an individual will 
probably do, given a battery of stress challenges of different 
sources — a psychometrician might be disposed to call this his 
Adjusted Multiple Stress Potential (AMSP) or Quotient (AMSQ) 
— by cleaving to a purely physicahstic conception of response to 
stress (Selye 1956) All measurements of human capacity must 
reflect rather than ignore the distinctively symbolic character of 
human existence The so-called behavioral sciences have no way 
of escaping the cultural dimensions of human behavior 

The time has now come to say some parting words about the 
workings of the allocative institutions we have referred to above 
under the head of Cultures as Symbol Economics 

Every social system necessarily engages in the production and 
distribution of coveted sjmbols Available resources are assigned 
to competing uses with a view to maximizing desired value out- 
comes, which, inevitably, remain in scarce supplj relative to cflcc- 
h'C demand Within this framework, s> stems of spiritual direction 
emerge, which acquire great influence in determining the abilities 
of people to bear the passions and infirmities societies and systems 
define as stressful The capacit> of an individual to perform 
constructively in the midst of stress is a function of the societ) s 
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pure psychoanalysis The outcome of this scholastic compromise 
recalls the circumstances of astronomy before Copernicus and 
Galileo The multiplication of “epicycles” ( read “parameters of 
deviation”) is allowed to proceed indefinitely in order to preserve 
the model theory (Ptolemaic theory, “pure psychoanalysis”), in 
the face of the “irregularities” of the current data and the “pre- 
mature ’ demands for a more comprehensive codification of estab- 
lished findings (Coleman and Nelson 1957) 

Experimental psychiatry has been making new headway in the 
development of chemotherapy As usual, utopian claims (Dubos 
1961) are made by sanguine publicists 

Among the most perceptive practitioners there is increasing 
sensitivity to the new challenges presented to the therapist by the 
deepening crisis m our cultural situation (Alexander 1961) 
Classical psychoanalysis has yet to adjust to the fact that great 
numbers of men and women are unable to discover meaning 
in their lives and times (Wheehs 1958) 

The slowness of orthodox analysis to relate to the deepened 
crisis has provided an opportunity for dubious faiths newly bor- 
rowed from the Continent The various forms of existential 
analysis ( Dasemsanalyse , American existential and onto-analysis) 
are not really new systems of relieving individual souls so much 
as surrogate religions in the guise of clinical psychiatries and 
philosophical anthropologies (Nelson 1961b) The willingness of 
all but a few leaders of these movements to continue obsolescent 
techniques of treatment is a mark of the insignificance of the role 
of psychotherapy m existential analysis (Boss 1957, May and 
others 1958, Rogers 1961) The bitter indictments of Western 
science and the striking congeniality to neo-Gnostic, theosophic, 
and Eastern mystical strains of thought in the newer existential 
psychiatries represent a high point in the advance of the “trans- 
moral conscience” at the expense of the remaining hopes for a 
Iresh integration— purged of the traditional excesses — of consci- 
ence, casuistry and the cure of souls 

It remains to be seen how well distinctively Western orienta- 
tions will fare in the stressful years ahead 


Epilogue 

Nature and nurture, alike, equip individuals variously to 
promote their ends in the worlds they inhabit If, then, we wish 
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success in maintaining a favorable balance of the supply of sym- 
bolic (and other) resources at its disposal 

Mental healers perform critically important functions in the 
symbol economies of societies They invent, distribute, and con- 
sume significant symbols Along with other cadres engaged in 
whatever measure in spiritual direction, they play strategically 
ambivalent roles in framing definitions of the social, cultural, and 
personal states of affairs At different times, as I have elsewhere 
sought to show (Nelson 1962b), mental healers have acted, in 
the language of W Robertson Smith (1889) as prophets and 
priests, in the language of Arthur Koestler (1945), as yogis 
and commissars We are, in truth, in dire need of fresh research 
and insight on these fateful matters 

The future of self is extremely obscure in the present historical 
interim Depending on their political and philosophical commit- 
ments, groups and individuals are describing the self as culture’s 
foremost achievement, mind’s vilest metaphysical illusion or 
society’s most noxious disease 

It is still too early to tell how well the Western sense of self 
will fare in the galactic era ahead There are powerful forces 
working at cross purposes in this regard Whatever the outcome, 
spiritual directors and systems of direction will continue to play 
strategic roles in defining stressful situations and aiding men to 
cope with them Original nature is too fitful in expression and 
incoherent m aim to serve Everyman as a trusty guide So long 
as each of us is required to be symbolically endorsed by others, 
so long as all aspire to taste vindication in however vague a sense, 
we search for our meaning in a design not of our own devising 
(Nelson 1963b) 

The emotional illnesses of men will change their shapes, the 
techniques of psychological cure will adopt new strategies, mental 
healers and spiritual directors will claim and be accorded new 
roles Selves may light up the skies or they may disappear behind 
the clouds But of one thing we may be sure 

Conscience, Casuistry, and Cure of Souls— Madnesses, 
Methods, and Masters — 'these and other of man’s puzzling cultural 
inventions serving now as solvents, now as sources of stress- 
will be with us to the end, so long as human society endures 
Better to face this prospect squarely than to waste ourselves in 
vam attempts to “escape from the gloomy actual” by entering 
upon ‘the quest of oblivion, sought in the delusion of ideal 
harmony” (Huizinga 1924, Nelson 1957b)' 
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that we can say is that the poets did not, after all, work in a 
vacuum and that the modes of conduct they set forth were at least 
recognizable to their audiences 

At many points, relevant to the general area of our inquiry, 
modes of behavior which the Greeks seem never to have ques- 
tioned are at polar opposites from the code which controls 
modern behavior Specifically, a mighty warrior like Achilles can 
weep freely and publicly under stress where his modern analogue 
would be expected to grit his teeth and hold his chin up He can 
mope in his tent in the hour of battle where his modern analogue 


would be jailed as a deserter or referred to a psychiatrist To 
satisfy his personal honor he can pray that his own side be 
defeated, where his modem analogue would be shot for treason 
Another mighty warrior, like Ajax, can exhibit the grossest 
brutality to his associates and dependents and yet be deemed 
worthy of heroization Zeus can tel! Hera, who is purposely seek- 
In 2 to distract him, that he desires her more than he had desired 
a long senes of other females (whom he catalogues) and then 
sa y, despite his epic grandeur. Come to bed Historical char- 
ac ters, among them the brilliant generals Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, can go over to the enemy side for private interest, 
and no one shouts traitor Amongst ourselves a man might wish 
to behave m these unhallowed ways, might even be convinced 
that it would be right for him to do so, but be deterred by the 
exigencies of our different code The deterrence, the frustration of 
being prevented from doing what one wishes and privately thinks 
legitimate, is a basic cause of stress In certan centuries between 
the Greeks and ourselves when the codes were accepted fully ana 
without question obedience need not have entailed psjchological 
frustration It is when the ultimate validity of the exigent c e 
c omes to be questioned that a disrupting rift appears, so t at we 
must pretend that the specious currency of what Samuel u 
called the musical banks is of equal value with the hard money 
l he real banks, and behave as though what Erie Fromm is 1 
Euishes as the ritual and the operative parts of a code 1 p 
upon us had equal validity , __ <nrne 

What is there in the Greek view which feed I men or some 
men, of the consequences of such a rift’ What significant deviations 
from the Greek foundations made the kinds of behavior I 
mentioned wicked’ How did it happen that certain natural reac- 
tl0ns » what we micht almost call reflexes, came to be curbed th 


mere assertion was glorified as authoritarian 


faith and what phi- 
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Self-Control: 

The Greek Paradigm 


I must begin by explaining how 
a student of Greek antiquity with no competence in the specialized 
disciplines and techniques relevant to the problem before this 
meeting can presume to participate in its deliberations The Greeks 
id m fact lay the foundations for European outlooks They not 
only invented virtually all our literary forms, determined the 
modes and substance of our philosophic discourse, shaped our 
canons of taste, but through these innovations they established 
our general unspoken premises for relations between man and 
man and external authority It may therefore be useful to examine 
this outlook on a given problem where these premises are involved, 
not only as a specimen among other specimens afforded by 
intelligent and articulate groups, but, more important, as a 
foundation which enables us to assess the deviations from the 
plumb which the upper stories of our structure exhibit 

Our conclusions cannot be scientifically reliable because we 
cannot procure the precise and complete statistics which sociolog) 
demands nor can we properly bring the psychologist’s techniques 
to bear Our dan all dome from literature — not realistic reportage 
but a highly st>hzcd and self-conscious formal literature, where 
what we get is not what actual people said and thought, but the 
frank distillations of a poet, according to his own conceptions and 
insights, of what his subjects’ behavior might signify The most 
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praised for disregarding it Aeneas does sometimes grow weary and 
chafe, he would much like to settle down in Carthage with Dido, 
who would be an agreeable and comfortable wife But he is re- 
minded of his mission by a divine messenger Schoolboys think he 
is a cad for deserting the lady, it is significant that it is precisely 
when he seems most the personal cad that the poet chooses to give 
him the epithet puis 

What Augustus and his ministers had done was to make of 
Roman patriotism a cult, demanding and inclusive Other cults, so 
long as they did not serve as seedbeds for political subversiveness, 
were not molested, but to the degree that the cult of Rome took 
precedence over all others and was coterminous with the oikou- 
mene it can fairly be regarded as sole and exclusive If Christian- 
ity, then, was not the initial catalyst for transforming the world, 
religion in a real sense was, and it therefore behooves us to look at 
the aspects of Greek religion which made untrammeled expression 


of individuality possible 

The most obvious and the most meaningful characteristic ot 
Greek religion is that it is a true polytheism, with even the lesser 
figures in the theogony exercising sovereignty The conception an 
its implications are not easy for us to grasp So fully 
are we by all our literature and all our habits of thought a r 
hgion” means to us “monotheism’ , our own beliefs are irre evar t , 
for what the atheist disbelieves is one god, not many Polytheism 
cannot be exclusive or authoritarian for the individual may* indeed 
must, exercise his choice among disparate and equa y va 
tions Nor did the gods belong to a single company JiKetneu y - 
Plans who dominate the literature There « re n b ^' f d , e . s ‘g' S 
attractive chthomc deities, who antedate the comi g after- 

and there were the Orph.cs, who looked forward to a blissful after 
life and who consUtuted something like a c urc I 

But the important thing is that there was no ^urchm a^real 
sense There was no revelation or^rcd book,™ ^ 

claim to infallibility, no priestly caste the olympians the 

Sion functioned side by side Wnh he ^ Canaan ,te worship was 
chthomc powers were not anathemat , advent „f chnstian- 
upon the advent of Judaism or * udo ' h ls on blood and kinship 
ity The chthomc beliefs, with their form , aIong 

and ritual purifications, continue , tence no t only among 

with other strands Because there ranee of individual free- 

deities but among classes of dei ie , 
dom was almost unlimited 
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losophers call the Law of Contradiction fell into abeyance, that 
sentimentality replaced hard reason*? 

The first and most obvious answer is of course religion 
whereas classical antiquity was pagan, medieval Europe was Chris- 
tian, and that fact alone is deemed sufficient to account for all 
differences between the two periods And if we are inclined to 
regard the medieval world as inferior we have in support Gibbon’s 
conclusion that it was Christianity and barbarism which brought 
about the fall of ancient civilization But the matter is not so 
simple What Gibbon was thinking of, and what is germane in our 
present context, is not so much the particular unpagan teachings 
of Christianity nor even its otherworldliness but its claim of sole 
and exclusive validity But claims to exclusive validity were being 
put forward in the late Hellenistic age, when kings usurped the 
prerogatives of gods and philosophy became the exegesis of texts 
regarded as authoritative rather than uninhibited quest for truth 
The most telling claim to exclusive validity, because it was accom- 
panied by power to enforce the claim, was part of the official pro- 
gram of pre Christian Rome 

It is the rise of Roman power rather than the advent of Chris- 
iam y (which then adopted the Roman program) that marks the 
subordination of the individual to a larger, ideally a universal, 
community and which imposed a superficial uniformity It is now 
that constrained obedience to the merely ritual part of the code 
produces stresses which tax individual personalities The response 
WhlCh Was the P aram ount philosophy in Rome, is sig- 
neWnnwi . re * scs ' or wbat they called perturbations, are not to be 
a nddi'sr egarde d* COmbatted but clas sified as “things indifferent” 

J h ? transf ° rmat,on from the Greek outlook receives striking 

a,?!!.?.!! m » th ? Aeneid > whl ch was written as a kind of scripture 
r Augustus cult of Rome, intended to inculcate submission to the 
: U ^° r f r S n, l m ; VhlCh Au S ustus promulgated Where Achilles is 
a thoroughly bad citizen by our traditional gauge, Aeneas is the 
perfect European hero He is concerned not for himself but for his 
l inely ordained mission of bringing his people to their promised 
land, establishing their religion, starting them on their career as 
apostles of order and enlightenment over the whole world Where 
the Greek hero is almost obsessed with his own individual^ the 
<oman is expected to find complete fulfillment in serving and being 
absorbed b> the infinitely more important cause Individuality 
does sometimes emerge and produce stress, but then the Roman is 
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subversion of traditional institutions, including political and reli- 
gious, is not wickedness For convention no external authority is 
recognized, for, in the words of Protagoras, man is the measure of 
all things 

The implications of the doctrine of man the measure, which is 
surely the crystallization of classical humanism and the thing which 
most vividly sets the Greeks apart from their successors, can best 
be illustrated by the celebrated Melian dialogue, at the end of the 
fifth book of Thucydides’ history During the Peloponnesian War 
the islanders of Melos, who were racially akin to the Spartans, 
wished to remain neutral, but Athenian policy dictated that they 
should become part of the Athenian empire The Melians begin 
their argument by saying that high-handedness will stain the Athe- 
nians’ reputation for equity, and the Athenians answer that this is 
a problem for themselves to decide The Melians then say that 
they can only point out that the gods will not like what the Athe- 
nians are doing To this the Athenians reply “Of men we know, 
and of the gods surmise, that they rule where they can and yield 
when they must This is the law of nature, we did not introduce 
it ” Considerations other than the law of nature, which is red in 
tooth and claw, are irrelevant If we are shocked, as Thucydides 
apparently was, at the high-handedness of the Athenians, we can at 
least reflect that theirs was the last empire which did not feel 
constrained to cover greed with hypocrisy Beginning with the Ro- 
mans empires have felt obliged to proclaim that they were gener- 


ously carrying the white man’s burden ? 

‘ Of the gods we surmise” deserves comment Protagoras man 
the measure is not, as has often been alleged, a program of atheism 
Of the gods he did not speak, he said, because he could not now 
So far from being atheistic, then, this conception of t e j''ine 
that it is not subject to our understanding and n ° , ,, 
our approval-may be loftier than the view which claims full 
knowledge of the ways of the gods, is ready to rewar 
hymns of praise for doing what men think they s ° 

r s-vr ( , and i ,s ,h,s 

plicably fail to do what men think hey s ™“ , theo log.es, but 

to trace the mfluence of ,h,s "'' v “ P I ° should mention the schools, 
merely to illustrate its ' m P ,1 “‘ 1 °” prc dicat.on concerning deny 
mainly Arabic, whtch held that « } P ; “ lckcd say that God .s 
is arrogant blasphemy, that it is ‘ay ^ wears a long beard 
good as to say that he is evil or r dictum of the unortho- 

The upshot of this mode of thought ts the 
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That is why there can be no Christian epic or tragedy m the 
Greek sense of epic or tragedy Where black and white are author- 
itatively defined the choices are prescribed There is no particular 
merit in choosing the white, and only a villain would choose the 
black If a man is behaving according to prescription and is not 
self-impelled he cannot properly be an epic hero If a man chooses 
a course plainly and authoritatively labelled bad he is not a tragic 
hero, but a sinful fool In classical Greece there could be several 
disparate rights simultaneously, each with its valid sanction hence, 
strictly speaking, there can be no villains 

It is the consciousness of villainy, of having transgressed a 
prescribed and acknowledged code, even when the transgression is 
not apprehended, or perhaps particularly when it is not appre- 
hended, that produces the element of stress But when a man 
consciously transgresses one valid sanction to follow another, then 
the unpleasant consequences which the disregard of the rejected 
sanction may entail are not spiritually oppressive for the sufferer 
does not look upon himself as the victim of unreasonable persecu- 
tion r 


If we reduce to familiar rational terms the conflict between 
ympian and chthonian sanctions presented in mythologic terms 
m such Aeschylean plays as Suppliants or Eumenides, we get 
some mg ike this A man with no money in his pocket conceives 
fh P f!mt S V raV 1 n 8 t f0r lusc,ous in a market stall If he takes 
Anr.it U1 W1 be ln troub le with the police, who represent 
*, ne requirements of order and respect for property rights 
recf>ntc°fK n0t ma ^ be in trouble with his psychiatrist, who rep- 
rhthnn 6 irrat, °nal but none the less valid requirements of the 
evpntn^i f owe ^ s ® ut the decision is his, and he cannot rebel at an 

pnfo.iPfi 1 1 10 erent ,n bis nature The other choice would have 
entailed its own penalty 

rntpiin^ fn as distinguished from convention, becomes the explicit 
Fvp^ ^I Q Va UCS m the rational formulation of the Sophists 
k piHW aon ] enon an d every institution we encounter is what it 
if .c cn k ^ p * sts (nature) or by nomos (law or convention) If 
without fL na U ,L C We can onl y accommodate ourselves to it, but 
If t * . 1 ® 1 at we are the objects of malevolence or injustice 

fiifprt hv mr C< r nventl0a ’ then we remember that it was first msti- 
j / n or ex P c diency’s sake, and when it is no longer ex- 
Tnfprm! H r ? nly , may but shou,d bc altered Are foreigners 
. , . . , rCC ^ s ’ s aves to freemen, women to men, commoners 

to the nobility, by nature or convention? If by convention then 
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facts of the multiplication table That, I think, is the explanation 
for the Athenians’ relentless drive to excellence in all departments 
and for the quality of their production in arts and crafts A man 
composed music or wrote tragedy not merely for self-expression or 
profit, but as an entry in a contest and his main objective was 
honor Even the potters who fashioned the cheapest kinds of 
household wares took pains to sign their work The agonistic ele- 
ment m public life, the drive to assert individuality, is a conven- 
ient gauge for measuring the current of humanism In non-Greek 
contexts there was no such insistence on recording names In the 
Apocrypha which is preserved in Greek, we have two books of the 
Maccabees The first is a translation from a Semitic language and 
anonymous, the second, an abridgement of a Greek work, bears 
the name of Jason of Cyrene as author 

The contrast I have drawn between Achilles and Aeneas 
shows the direction Rome was taking, and it is true that as time 
goes on we have fewer names recorded Any Athenian could say 
who designed the Parthenon and who executed its sculpture, the 
builders of the great cathedrals were content to be anonymous And 
the most striking manifestation of the renaissance is the re-emer- 
gence of signatures Artists are again eager to sign their work, biog- 
raphies come back into vogue, and books are written to glorify 
the dignity of man 

A telling indication of the importance of the individual, his 
freedom from ordinary constraints, and the implications of this 
freedom for society is the institution of heroization A hero in the 
Greek sense is not merely a leading figure in a literary work but, 
technically, any deceased person who has been deemed worth) of 
a cult, which is to say, of receiving offerings of flowers or wine on 
his special anniversary Originally the hero was doubtlessly a 
ghost, and the offerings were intended to appease him and so pre- 


vent him from doing harm . . 

In the developed Greek view the hero was a man . 

had somehow extended the boundaries of whatispo 
man and so had enriched the common hfc An whom his 

.mended no. ,o nppease hm, but .o sene .he %£££*£ 
Mrec. «as meantngful-as »c eat chenj P |h( . 

cts to serve ourselves, not our first ptc i that 0 f 

hon of heroization bears a superfiaa ^ ^ |o nDtlCC , hc «scn- 
hcatification and canonization it is *« |n {hc ^^rce that he 
t«a! difference A man approaches sa |{% afK j assimilates 

suppresses the impulses of ordinary 
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dox but essentially devout Spinoza, man should love God with no 
expectation of being loved in return 

In this view the realm of the divine and the realm of the human 
are distinct The gods behave as it behooves gods to behave, and 
man must behave as it behooves man to behave, he must give 
expression to his own humanity, not seek to assimilate himself to 
an ideal (which he cannot in any case know) outside humanity 
There is no sense of inadequacy vis-a vis an extra human ideal, no 
feeling of unjust persecution, no sense of sin 

It must be emphasized that this view of the separateness of 
the realms of the divine and the human was never the sole and 
perhaps not even the dominant view among the Greeks All of 
Plato (but we do not know how large his following was) proves the 
contrary But it is the view which sets the Greeks apart from our- 
selves, and may well explain why they were relieved from, or better 
never burdened with, pressures which have burdened us It is a 
view which runs in a steady current from Homer to the rise of 
<ome and Christianity, the Epicureans, who are the most out- 
spo cen advocates of the self sufficiency of individual man, only 
rationalized and systematized what is implicit in Homer It will 
oe usefu 1 to glance at several stages of the current in its strength, 
an en notice the causes and effects of its disappearance 

. “‘I" Wltb different theological premises dismiss Homer’s 
gods, who appear on every page, as merely literary ornament They 
U , ' tab y real * but ,n a separate realm, and feel no special 
v P £ l ? man A P olI ° can say, when he is tempted to inter- 
a C figbtmg ’ Wb y s °d my hands with these creatures of a 
y . £ ax prays only for light to return, when a cloud has ob- 
I'Tu the fight,ng he w,li take care of himself When a 
witKnnt h, u P bis P rote 8 e 11 is not by importing some force from 
thpir k enab m S the warrior’s own faculties *to function at 

pnin ® st effi cient A father sending his son out into the world 
h, T A, ^ ays be best > always be ahead of all others The 
. K rC ° ence ,s what a man can achieve, with his hands 
ic S *i,** e W, I bc P ru dent in his relations to the gods as he 

nf firr* r, W * *1 regar d to tbe P ote ntially dangerous manifestations 
. r fu l ^ b,s g0a ^ ,s tbe Slory he achieves by his own 
wlXn T t h i obedience t0 the gods, and his reward is not other- 

goods^ ^ HC SUmVal ° f reputatl0n ’ vvh,ch ,s the greatest of 311 

Homer was the one book all Greek boys learned, and its code 
v.as therefore accepted with as little question os we accept the 
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observe that Sophocles was much beloved, extremely popular, 
and had a reputation for piety 

If Sophocles represents the notion of heroic humanism, 
Euripides shapes many of his plays on the armature of the 
physis-nomos dichotomy One after another of his plays shows 
the unfortunate results of accepting nomos as if it were physis 
The Medea, which is probably the most familiar, is, besides other 
things an expose of masculine smugness vis a-vis women and of 
Greek smugness vis-a-vis foreigners Disabilities imposed on 
women and foreigners are justified, Euripides suggests, on a false 
belief in their “natural” inferiority, and it is because they are 
wrongly treated as inferiors that tragic consequences ensue 
Medea passionately taxes Jason with ingratitude for deserting 
her, and Jason blandly replies that he owes her nothing because 

(a) it is expected that women will sacrifice their all for men, an 

(b) the enlightenment of Greece and the advantages of notoriety 
in a civilized country are more than adequate compensation or 
Medea’s loss of royal status Medea’s slaughter of her c 1 r 

is not approved, but we are given to see how the injustice * 
was exposed to because of mistaking mere nomos for phyas ^drove 
her to the deed Physis alone makes life difficult enough Eurip des 
implies, why multiply the difficulty by treating 
were as inexorable as nature? It is evidence of e wi the 

of the nomos-physis dichotomy that conservatives J 
disabilities imposed on certain classes did so, a P^o and Am^ 
toils both did, on the ground that ‘slaves are inf en or by ™ ture 
I pass now to the Ep.cureans, who 
tematic, and most uncompromising exponen 
separation between the world of man and the world of the gods 
Accepting the doctrine of the pre-Socrat,c atom.s , the * Epcurean, 
maintained that the world and everything in it ' 
exclusively of fortuitous concatenations death is simply a 
room for non material intervent: rn„. C iousness and no pumsh- 
dispersion of atoms, there can be , m different to man, and 
ments after death Gods are comp y CJ what advantage 
spend their time enjoying their own ” [ h domgs 0 f mankind’ 
m being gods if they must keep ^^‘^fined^s absence of 
The end of life is pleasure, m to sav that it taught 

pain But it is a travesty of y ma} die " pleasures 

“Eat, drink and be merry, for hedonism, which is to say, 

were chosen according to the ca c , t might entail 

the pleasure must be measured against P 
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himself to a pattern outside humanity A man becomes a hero 
m the degree that he emphasizes his human attributes 

All the Greek heroes we know best are prickly, often uncon- 
ventional characters, but it is not to be expected that men with 
sufficient drive to deserve heroization will also be model citizens 
The com cannot be split, and if we wish the obverse we must take 
the reverse in the bargain This is illustrated by Achilles and 
illustrated even more specifically by the Ajax of Sophocles Ajax 
is a brute, obsessed with self and cruel to his dependents But 
Ajax is the only man who can stem a Trojan advance single- 
handed, and if we want such a hero we must take his roughness 
into the bargain No namby-pamby could have stopped the 
Trojans 

Oedipus may be a better case, because his story is so widely 
known and so often misread The conventional interpretation 
makes Sophocles’ play into an edifying moral lesson Oedipus 
had killed his father and married his mother and therefore 
received proper punishment If the reader is inclined to protest 
that the punishment is monstrously disproportionate because 
Oedipus clearly did not know what he was doing and would 
never have committed his crimes if he had known, the conven- 
tional response is that his hasty temper and self-righteousness 
constitute a moral flaw which merited the punishment But the 
punishment is still disproportionate 

Actually what happens to Oedipus has nothing to do with his 
crimes and every sensitive reader feels that despite the terrible 
outcome he emerges a true hero His greatness lies in his unflagging 
pursuit of truth, and his faults are the inseparable concomitants 
of his virtues It takes a hasty and self-righteous man to persist 
in the pursuit after it has become manifestly unsafe to do so 
Oedipus is a hero because he has done well what it becomes a man 
to do When a man who has done what it becomes a man to do 
and is nevertheless struck down by forces outside his knowledge 
and control, we have tragedy 

If we must find a villain in the piece it would perforce be 
Apollo, but Apollo is no villain because he is a god, and therefore 
presumed to operate b) different standards than man’s Other 
pla>s of Sophocles also amount to demonstration that some 
great figure who was accepted as hero did in fact merit that 
status, his heroes arc all headstrong men and women If wc demur 
at the evidence of the Sophists, whom conservative authors like 
Aristophanes and Plato condemn for their radicalism, we must 
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native endowment, or is it rather a willful denial of what might 
almost be called automatic reflexes'* Are charity and hope a 
feasible program’ 

The classical Greeks apparently thought they were not Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, which is our earliest Greek book devoted to 
moral instruction, tells us that one good turn does deserve another 
but one bad turn deserves as many as you can get in The attitude 
to hope is very instructive When her importunate curiosity drove 
Pandora to open her box, in Hesiod’s version of the fall, it proved 
to contain all the various calamities and disasters which afflict 
mankind These all flew out of the box, and left only hope clinging 
to the nm But what was hope doing in a box reserved for 
calamities’ 

The answer must be that hope is not a good thing To accept 
as a likely eventuality an outcome we have no rational grounds 
for expecting is not healthy, and hope is therefore a drug for 
sick minds So it appears to be in the related story of Prometheus, 
set forth in Aeschylus* play of that name There Prometheus lists 
his benefactions to mankind — fire, tools, housing, clothing, which 
made human life more comfortable, agriculture, navigation, and 
other arts, which enriched life, drugs which enabled man to survive 
sickness, and finally hope, which apparently is the ultimate drug 
for situations which arc otherwise intolerable The rational and 
realistic mind sees hope for what it is, it becomes glorified only 
in the age which Gilbert Murray has aptly described as The Tailurc 
of Nerve Sentimentality, under which hope is subsumed, is always 
suspect It is characteristic of the gloomy chthonian view as clear 
reason is characteristic of the Olympian The same Prometheus 
whom Shelley’s adaptation and other modern interpretations 
admire as a glorious rebel acainst tyranny is, in a true readme of 
the Aeschylean play, a meddling do-gooder who tries to wreck a 
rational plan 

When Zeus came new to his task (the Greeks never thought of 
him os Creator, he came to his sovereignty in time, and hence 
would in time be superseded) he found mankind a weak and 
miserable lot. able to drag along only by Prometheus* crutches 
and bandages and drugs and finallv hope It was Zeus plan to 
abolish the race which had to be cosscttcd and bed to. and replace 
it vi nh a superior breed Tor u* it is mfuralh difficult to conceive 
of such a plan and impossible to .approve of it. but rf we can 
separate ourschcs from our skins wc mteht understand that, 
fom Zeus’ rational point of view, the plan might have merits nut 
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There is no “Thou shall not” to prevent a man from drinking a 
whole quart of gm if he so chooses, but if he knows his arithmetic 
he will refrain because the hangover will produce more pain than 
the drinking produces pleasure Actually, the orgies in which the 
Epicureans indulged in their garden had to do largely with 
geometry, which entails the least hangover 

The Epicureans were humanists m more senses than one They 
were much concerned with education, as the essentially human 
enterprise, and their use of text-books, even graded ones, shows 
their democratic bent Learning is not a mystery reserved for the 
privileged but is accessible to all who are willing and able to 
partake of it Where others held that human society represented a 
progressive degeneration from a perfect age of gold down through 
ages of silver, bronze, and iron, the Epicureans held that man had 
progressed from primitivism to ever-increasing complexity and 
sophistication, each change being directed solely by expediency 
Men came together to form societies for better protection against 
wild beasts, they specialized functions in order to obtain abund- 
ance and ease 

But though they recognized no external authority for political 
institutions or class distinctions, yet, for the sake of avoiding 
inner and outer frictions, the Epicureans accommodated them- 
se ves to the usages of their environments, even to the point of 
participating in religious observances For centuries Epicureanism 
continued as a popular sect, it succumbed at last to the determined 
opposition of Rome and Christianity The intensity of the propa- 
ganda against Epicureanism shows that it was a formidable enemy 
eroded * h ° WS als ° how the humanist program was eventually 

The primary reasons for the opposition were of course 
octnnal No institution which declared itself based upon revela- 
ion and divine providence could tolerate a system which denied 
e possibility of revelation and providence But even aside from 
doctrinal considerations, to certain temperaments and at certain 
conjunctures of history the starkness of the separation between 
the human and the divine could be very disturbing Men yearn for 
what modern preachers call the “friend behind the phenomena,” 
and fee naked and helpless when their own limitations arc not 
enlarged by aid from without They long for a protective sheath 
of softness and gentleness, and make of these qualities cardinal 
\irtucs, of which the antithesis is brutishness and heartlessness 
But is the cultivation of the gentler virtues consistent with man’s 
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of nature, on the other hand, is outside man’s control and there- 
fore outside his responsibility And the Epicureans, finally, taught 
how the conviction of man’s essential independence could con- 
tribute to a self-sufficient serenity Unpleasantnesses from the 
world without do not impinge upon this serenity, for they signify 
no more than a tale told by an idiot 

Even if the oversimplification I have attempted has validity 
— you will understand that my own colleagues would find it 
questionable — I realize that its value is mainly historical At best, 
from the point of view of our immediate concern, it points to one 
factor which may contribute to our own stresses There are of 
course other and perhaps weightier factors, and in any case pat- 
terns which may have proved effective in one world cannot be 
transferred bodily to another What I have tried is not to suggest 
a program but to contribute to understanding 
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Prometheus, who belonged to the chthonic order, operated not 
by reason but by sentimentality To us his efforts on our behalf 
cannot be other than sympathetic, but like the meddling of all 
sentimental do-gooders they are not only softheaded but arrogant 
Men must be allowed to work their fate out by behaving well as 
becomes men to behave and leave the gods to behave as becomes 
gods to behave 

This is not to imply that the operative power of sentimentality 
was ignored — any more than the rationalist Thucydides ignored 
the operative power of belief in omens and oracles The Furies 
may be wrong in holding that a son’s murder of his mother is the 
most heinous of all crimes, and Apollo right in holding it no 
different than the murder of any other elderly female, but in spite 
of logic sentimentality does make the crime seem more out- 
rageous This the Olympians know, and so instead of merely sup- 
pressing the Furies they seek to sublimate them to a socially useful 
function and to put them under rational control They were never 
wholly sublimated, of course, and even in the most enlightened 
period by no means all the Greeks wished them to be In the end 
e sentimentalist urge outlived the rationalist, as it has done in 
ot er periods after a rationalist “enlightenment ” A significant 
aspect of the Greek experience is that outlooks so disparate could 
exist amicably side by side, the devout did not call the wrath of 
eaven down upon the worldlings, and the rationalists could 

nowledge the claims of sentiment Because neither claimed 
sole and exclusive possession of truth each could both learn from 
and fructify the other 


rom Homer through the Epicureans, then, the significant and 
persistent strand in the Greek outlook is the self-sufficient inde- 
f ei l ence f ? ^dividual, based upon the premise that the 
° e human and the divine are distinct from one another 
™ a \ Tl0r went ,n to battle without looking back over 
ms snoulder, he knew that he would enher win glory for himself 
t0 ^ opponent What was decreed for him by a power 
, d u himse h r e could not aller and need not bother to under- 
stand, he was definitely captain of his soul, but made no pretense 
° e,a S mas ter of his fate So the hero of tragedy knew that he 
must behave well as a man, the disasters that might befall him 
had no relationship with his own excellence Essentially the same 
attitude was rationalized in the Sophistic enlightenment The 1m- 
pera i\cs of society are based only on conventions shaped by men, 
and therefore ephemeral and relativistic, what belongs to the realm 
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Introduction 


Each of the three social scientists, 
whose chapters follow, has examined the general problem of 
“Self-Control Under Stressful Conditions” from a particular social 
or cultural perspective Instead of attempting to list the various 
social and cultural perspectives from which this problem may be 
investigated, this introduction considers a prior step, i e , the 
formulation of the problem to be investigated 

The focal problem of this Symposium lies somewhere within 
the intersection of two domains of inquiry One has been referred 
to by the terms “stress” or “stressful conditions,” the other char- 
acterized by the terms “control” or, more generally, regulation 
To formulate the problem would require the definitions °f t e 
two domains and of their intersection, first in general terms an 
then in social and cultural terms Limitations of space, however, 
will allow only an outline of one method of formulating the stress 
domain The main intent is to explore the feasibility, the ad- 
vantages, and the difficulties of such a formulation 

A domain of scientific inquiry is objectively de tie y 
fundamental substantive problem, and by the methodologica 
theoretical problems related to it These paramount proWems ar 
appropriately stated in the most abstract and genera asi 
available Terms (concepts) peculiar to the domain of ^qmi7 are 
defined subsequently, in an attempt to solve the domain-defining 
problems , c , « .u. 

The “stress” domain of scientific inqu.r> is defined by me 
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restoring tendencies as functions of type and magnitude of load, 
the extent of the already realized deformation, and the duration 
of application of load, (c) description of their anisotropy, i e , 
distribution of the above characteristics relative to different direc- 


tions within the body, and ( d ) description of their heterogeneity, 
i e , distribution of the above characteristics with respect to differ- 
ent locations within the body 

These concepts and principles of classification also seem 
capable of distinguishing differences between the behavior of solids 
and organisms under load into those that are only a matter of 
degree and complexity, and those that appear to be fundamental 
Among the differences that seem fundamental and that can be ex- 
pressed and explained precisely and elegantly within the general 
formulation, are 

1 The apparent hyperelasticity of organisms under certain 
kinds of loads Matter in its elastic range is only partly successful in 
resisting deformation, and, at most, only nearly restores original 
shape Organisms, however, often appear to over-restore their 
form, sometimes even while the load is still being applied 


This results in secondary deformations and gives rise to various 
cycles of successive deformations Among the many examples 
that suggest themselves, perhaps the process described by Selye 
as “diseases of adaptation” is most striking 

2 The apparent hyperplasticity of organisms and collectivities 
In the plastic range, matter flows only while a sufficient load 
is applied, and freezes into a permanent deformaUon once the 
load is removed Organisms and collectivities, however, often 
continue to flow and deform even after the load has been removed 
This general type of behavior receives various interpretations in 
the behavioral sciences, among which the ideas of internalization 
and institutionalization of external forces may be mentioned 

3 Both types of behavior are explainable by a fundamental 
dichogeneity which seems characteristic of organisms and col- 
lectivities Two media with basically different elastic, plastic, and 
rupture properties are coupled together into one system e rs 
medium functions as an information-control subs) stem, t e o er 
as an energy -response-amplification subs) stem The interne I0 ^ 
the two subsystems makes a joint over-compensating rcspons' 
possible A minimal load is sufficient to deform the information- 
control subsystem Its response activates the encrg) subs) stem, 
which provides the amplification of the total response n t c cas 
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same fundamental substantive, methodological, and theoretical 
problems, whether the systems studied are solids, organisms, or 
collectivities 

The two related substantive problems are (/) knowing the 
deformation of the surface (shape) of an object, what is the 
distribution of forces within it 7 (2) knowing the distribution of 
forces acting on the surface of an object “loads,” 1 e , what is 
(o) the resultant deformation of its surface, or ( b ) the distribu- 
tion of forces within it 7 

The basic methodological problems are (/) how to observe 
the actual forces withm an intact object without interfering, (2) 
ow to describe adequately the characteristics of the object that 
are relevant to, but independent of, its actual deformation or sub 
jection to a load, and (5) how to measure, independently of each 
other the loads and the deformation of surfaces 
pvn , !!, baSlC theo ^al problem arises because a deterministic 
oftpn , m 10n °J P redlctlon the behavior of objects under load is 
o ?JZr ble (It WOuld requ,re know ledge of the initial state 
s,mutoS, s m r y , Va " a > le , S ' and the ^lnucn cf an mfln.te set of 
obtained hv •. ^ uatI ? ns 1 Instead, deductive inference from data 
sarv (A I,n. CaSe hl f° rlcal me thod of analysis becomes neces- 

problem is th^ , Ca 1 d £ duc,lve system that is applicable to this 
problem is the mtegro differential calculus ) 

study lhe°nhnvl" al ff paratus originally developed by physicists to 
mhe st rt„ ° b Pr0ble T, m S0hds and » also fully relevant 

their nhvsical P r °hlems in organisms and collectivities Once 
the concepts evol^'" 8 and lheir lo g'cal status are fully appreciated, 
instances from immediate intuitive meanings and denotative 
only the case fofthe d° soclolo Sy and economics This is not 
loads as forces t Istmctlons between strain and stress, between 

(tenso^) /°and S between*^ elastic Ktra . ,n and » ^ce fields 

behavior but also for " 6 a f c ’ Ptastic, and rupture types of 

“fab™” „r “ardTn^" SUCh UP ’” 

of zdd\hon^\ l v^rL\l aS5l ^ C A Uon bodies are based on the values 
SStiKfSSS 3 , nd relat, ° ns > which determine or charac- 
appear equally suitahW* Y ar,ous loads Among the criteria that 
Iectivities in thic m ♦ ° r tbe c ^ ass, hcation of organisms and col- 
elastic limits vieM™ 6Xt <lrC the characteristic values of their 
cScicms F °T' and break '"g points, (6) the various 

coefficients expressing their resistance to deformation and their 
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The organism would be likewise described in terms of an 
ecological surface, with different transactional planes perpendicular 
to the orientation of the different ecological forces Components 
of strain and stress could be then identified as forces acting 
perpendicularly on the different transactional planes of the organ- 
ism The components of strain experienced by the organism 
would be given a positive sign and called transacUonal surfeits, 
if an item were added in the transaction, a negative sign and called 
transactional deficits, if an item were lost in the transaction 
A conceptual scheme developed along these lines would be 
as suitable for a description of the sectors of environments and 
the transactional planes of organisms in absolute terms, as for a 
description of strainful situations, loads, strain, and stress relaUve 
to the transactional condition of a given organism 

The purpose of these remarks was to explore, within given 
limitations of knowledge and space, to what extent the use of the 
general formulation of a problem, common to several other 
sciences, could advance the understanding of the same problem 
m the social sciences, and what minimal requirements would 
have to be fulfilled by the social sciences before the potentialities 
of the formulation could be exploited further 

There is neither intent nor occasion here to attempt the con- 
ceptualization that seems indicated Yet it would be desirable to 
review the current state of conceptualization of the behavior of 
organisms under ecological loads, as it is reflected in the works 
of behavioral scientists, philosophers, and artists There is scat- 
tered throughout these works an impressive amount of unevenly 
developed, often primitive, frequently inconsistent, but occa- 
sionally nevertheless strategic and profound meanings, distmcUons, 
and formulations The over-all impression is that preliminary 
meanings have already been established for most of the required 
concepts, and that a sufficient number of qualitatively different 
ecological forces has already been tentatively identified to provide 
the foundation for a systematic attempt to conceptualize t e 
domain of behavior of organisms under ecological loads 
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of hyperplasticity, a plastic deformation of the information-control 
subsystem governs the hyperplastic flow of the energy-response 
subsystem 

Problems concerning not only mechanical, but also electncal 
and chemical forces can be formulated and solved in this frame- 
work Can the same framework be more than a language for a 
systematic general discussion of the problem and a scheme for 
collation of essentially qualitative information when it comes to 
psychological and “ecological” forces'? The answer depends on 
our ability to define the nature of these forces, and then identify 
in lvidual forces in terms required by the conceptual scheme 
re erre to on the preceding pages Since the scheme presents 
a ormat for the isolation, identification, and specification of 
torces, it should make the task easier than if it were approached 
as an unfocused general problem 

, a PP roac h to this task, that would appear compatible both 
tk I 8 ? 6131 ^ ramewor h and with the state of conceptualization 
m ,L behav,oral sciences, involves the following initial steps 
of erp 7 tat i 0n of ,hc behav,or of organism as a set 

oretaZn lf’" S ( . exchan S es ) with its environment (2) The inter- 
be thev nh exdlangcs as forces, whatever the items exchanged, 
<31 The , lccts ’ orgies, information, relations, or anything else 

action th«^ 8a,10n lnt0 one general cIass of al1 ,tems of lrans_ 

mechanical nfnrtif pecu ' larl y ecological, rather than chemical, 
in this Has F Slgni cance 00 I^ ie allocation of the items 

of r ,^ r un?vtr"f 

u tztssz “ a qua,,ta 

transactions^ l hprn tlVe1 ^ dl ^ eren t ecological forces or types of 
further analysts of the 

r, r ::EtZi^ 

and emitting n ”* a "? anal y zed solely as a device producing 

The process* trf ahstr^h* kmd ° f ecol °g Ical force ’ commodity 
when a “situation” * ls , simi * ar t0 the one used in sociology, 
m terms of it<? r p 1 a 1S de ^ ned as the environment analyzed solely 
held bTan ^l T 3 ^ 2 a P ar bcular norm (or set of norms) 
situation” for J nc,dentaU ^ a given sector becomes a “strainful 

sector act, " & f'T 0rgamSm lf and onl y lf the output of the 
sector acts as a load on the organism 
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10 general self-help books, as well as a large number of works 
oriented toward control of dietary and sexual problems The latest 
copyright on any of the general self-help works was 194 1, with 
1902-1903 as the median date of publication In this paper we 
have an extensive replication of Dr Klausner’s pioneering analysis 
It is an extensive replication, because 

1 I have sought more recent works currently available in 
bookstores and m the many outlets which purvey paperback 
books Every book in my sample was written after World War II 
or has been recently published as a paperback Differences in 
our findings may be the product of this 50 year difference, with 
all the possibilities of major changes in American values 

2 This analysis is limited to general self-help books, eliminat- 
ing works which emphasize sex, diet, or religion The exclusion of 
religious volumes is designed to prevent overlap with an earlier 
work by Schneider and Dornbusch, POPULAR RELIGION 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1958) The elimination 
of works on diet and sex is a major shift, to determine whether 
Dr Klausner’s findings persist for general self-help literature 

3 Another source of variation in results is the shifting of the 
content analysis code to include additional material 

During the summer of 1962, the books considered for inclu- 
sion in the new sample were on sale in Rochester, New York, 
Ithaca, New York, and Syracuse, New York For the first two 
cities, every outlet for books and paperbacks, whether new or 
used, was visited Forty-nine books were found, and they may be 
considered representative of currently available general self-help 
literature 

Within the set of 49 volumes, which are all addressed directly 
to the reader for his action towards self-improvement, I then 
sought to develop a subset which would be more homogeneous 
with respect to audience and object The intent was to have oo s 
oriented toward American adults which stressed self-help in gen 
eral, rather than any specific theme To this end, the following 
negative criteria were used to produce a more homogeneous se 
of works These criteria were employed during a perusal ot tne 
contents of each of the works Appendix B lists the works elim- 
inated The negative criteria were 

1 The work was not written by Americans 

2 The book was written by more than two authors 

3 The book is oriented toward women 

4 The work is addressed to adolescents or to the age 
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Popular Psychology: 

A Content Analysis of 
Contemporary Inspirational 
Nonreligious Books 


. 1 , , This paper is an initial attempt to 

msmratinnai u pr ® va * ei ^l themes of the contemporary popular 
commercial m !. ratUre These works are often poorly written and 
are worth purpose, so that one might wonder whether they 
exist and ?J tentl , on In m y opinion, the fact that they 

for treating th ° Ug 1 « ar ® e Quantities is sufficient justification 

Lul T* SSi," a ‘ qu,ck and dlrt y” method fir learning 
amhimiitiPQ 0gy ° f Ever y man Because of the necessary 

cannot process of communication, the content analyst 

° l a ? H1 that , he 1S undying the thinking of the reading 
Rather one ^ se S m ent of the American population 

of wW ? W 5 at Wnters wnte and uses it as a biased index 
! r ! aders , read Con tent analysis of literature is not a 
substitute for interviewing a population, but it can be a source 
tor preliminary checking of hunches 

, £ point of departure for this study is the preliminary draft 

by Samuel Z Klausner, “A Collocation of Concepts of Self-Con- 
trol As part of his analysis of the self-help literature, he studied 


t26 
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specific type of volume Reliability tests showed a lack of reli- 
ability in coding if the requirement was identical coding of each 
category There was 70 per cent agreement among two coders if 
the criterion was agreed presence of theme, lumping together 1, 
2, and 3 on the scale The highest reliability, 75 per cent agree- 
ment, was found when categories coded 2 or 3 by one reader were 
compared to 2 or 3 ratings by the other reader This level of re- 
liability is quite high, and it would soar over 90 per cent were 
we to include agreement on the absence of a theme Therefore, 
this paper relates themes only to books for which they are coded 
2 or 3, unless otherwise noted 


Methods of Self-Control 

The authors of these works have a problem How to assist 
persons in an imperfect world where the ends of action are neither 
certain nor universally desired Faced with the need to mouvate 
the reader to act and to give him some feeling of confidence in his 
action, the response of the organism is emphasized In the termin- 
ology of Hadas’ paper, the stress is on nomos If techniques of 
self hypnosis or self suggestion were scientifically understood and 
popularly diffused, then these authors would have a shared body 
of methods to endorse But Ome notes the lack of research in 
this area in his paper, and the result is seen in the variety of com- 
binations of methods which are recommended by these authors 
Even with Klausner’s abstract categorization, there is little umty^ 
The most common method can be labeled ‘ positive thinking 
It is central to nine of these self-help books IAi (affirm the P 0 ^ 1 " 
twe), IA ln (imagine the end result and it will move events in the 
desired direction), IA» (deny the negative), and IA 3 (deny tne 
negative by affirming the positive) are all elements of this ap 
proach, which may be peculiarly consonant with American values 
of optimism and progress The response of the organism to tne 
environment is used to structure the world in accordance wlli a 
dieme of uplift Yet positive thinking alone is seldom emplo>ea 
Eet us suggest the confusion as to appropriate methods for sell- 
help by listing authors in terms of the types of methods t e> s r 
Positive thinking — Lurton, Schindler, Chase 
Positive thinking plus FA,, (control sub-conscious or uncon- 
scious processes in the desired direction) N a » 
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5 The emphasis is upon manipulation of others as an object 
in itself rather than toward change of the self 

6 The book does not make frequent suggestions that the 
reader perform specific actions 

7 The book is a popularized text on elementary psychology 
or psychoanalysis or psychiatry 

8 The book seeks to teach self-analysis in a psychoanalytic 


9 The single major theme is control of fatigue 

10 The single major theme is creativity 

11 The book is concerned with a single performance activity, 
such as public speaking or salesmanship 

choice)^ 6 aU *k° r alread y has a book in our sample (random 

Appendix A lists the remaining 15 works which were content- 
ana yze he additional criteria used to select the subset do not 
pro uce a biased sample, but rather the sample is representative 
5 3 .” arr °™ er un, verse of works m this period The small number 
men s ln the sample must, of course, make the reader 
cautious in accepting the findings of this paper At best, this is 

analysis^ 0 ™ 0131 * 011 l ° the results of a lar 8 er and more intensive 

areThT c ° d ' n 8 ca ‘ e 8° n « are reproduced in Appendix C They 
are the product of three sources 

, £5 pll „ ci [ " e * pl ! c " cate S°r“* in Dr Klausner's collocation 
? r,f»r teg0ry scheme used ‘n Popular Religion 
The nnniA ieS ® specia ^y created for the purposes of this study 
recommenrieH / C p C °f e lS a mod| hcation of the global coding 
the first imt? Popu ' ar Religion, pp 166-167 The reader notes 
may be more m ° f appearan “ of a particular theme There 
r D nearance of * m° ne theme ln a P a S a °r paragraph The first 
quire'd until the Is recorded, but no further data are re- 

recorfs An J,«“ mple ' e b00k has been read Then the coder 
four point scale ln,portance of each theme in this volume on a 

0 Absent 

1 Some attention to this theme 

2 Considerable attention to this theme 

T , . ? Ma )° r 'homo of this volume 

codinn^hefi 0 S V er f C , rCad In random order so that changes in the 
coding behavior of the reader would not be associated with any 
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two of the six remaining negative-thinkers about positive-thinking 
assure the reader of guaranteed effectiveness 

We find that the positive thinkers are again positive in promis- 
ing happiness to all who follow the prescribed regimen (VA4) 
Six out of the nine positively oriented works give this theme con- 
siderable attention, while only two out of the remaining six 
emphasize this theme We may analyze the data from another 
standpoint A somewhat negative theme states that both happiness 
and unhappiness are to be expected even by a diligent reader 
(VC) Using a less restrictive criterion, noting any case (1, 2, or 
3) m which the author observes the non-Pollyanna qualities of a 
human environment, we can count the books that give a single 
mention to this category Three of the nine positive-thinking books 
mention such unhappiness, while three of the six remaining works 
also note that unhappiness is a possibility The relationship here 
is slight, but in the proper direction One interesting aspect of this 
finding is the lack of a stronger relationship Positive thinking is 
a method, happiness is a goal, and one can stress positive-thinking 
as a useful technique without necessarily promising achievement 
of happiness 

We can also learn from this analysis by noting the least used 
method of self control, the selection of an environment to have 
a desired impact on the self The other categories of methods are 
closely related to emphases of contemporary American values 
En gaging the threat is analogous to activism, positive-thinking to 
optimism, and cognitive mediation and control of subconscious 
represent a new attention to psychological and psychiatric con- 
ceptions of internal dynamics Concern with the social environ- 
ment, despite the efforts of social psychologists and sociology s, 
has not yet affected the naive psychology of the layman 


Magic 

Categories IVB4, IVB5, IVC4, and IVC5 can provide an 
operational definition of magic They portray thought as^boUi a ^ 
fecting and forecasting physical and social events, many 

mental and clairvoyant In a world in which w 
superstitions and prejudices, it is a pleasure to be able to s ' 
jectively that three of these works are high in influenc- 

toward magical processes, without worrjmg abou 
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Positive thinking plus control of subconscious plus IC (en- 
gaging the threat and accepting a changed self as the 
result) — Powers, Albert 

Positive thinking plus engaging the threat plus ID (cognitively 
mediating intra-psychic forces)— Terhune 
Positive thinking plus control of subconscious plus cognitive 
mediation plus IB (selecting an environment which would 
nave the desired impact on the self) — Hill 
Control of subconscious, plus engaging the threat plus cogni- 
tive mediation— Hart 

Control of subconscious plus selection of the environment plus 
cognitive mediation— Fmk 

Engaging the threat plus cognitive mediation — Bisch, Ray 
Engaging the threat-Carnegie, Reilly 

control‘s ™l ft l trateS i the surprising heterogeneity of methods of 
tion ADornirr Wb appears to be a unitary self-help orienta- 
nundedness of Ca^e and *1^" “* ° f «"* ,he S '" Sle - 
American^ftemni 3 ^ a ' the posll,ve -thinlcing notion as a childish 

ceptu"l cateeoT i° ‘7° Se ,hc scarch for happ '" ess as a per ‘ 

ment I have he UP ° n the unyie!<J 'ng objects of man's environ- 
connection beUvee/emnhas ^ "° te ' hat * he Seemln8ly obvlOUS 
intellectual quality ,Jf d “ ° '° W 

able and realistic wnrlvl .f hoId Amon S the more reason- 
of the four Dsvrhmi i S 3re lose of Schindler and Terhune, two 

r t,ve ,hin u kin v g as 

to the structure of sdf-heln .l h ? re ] at,on ° f pos,t,ve ,hlnking 
expected ^ 1S certa,n ty more complicated than 

vidual’s^esponse^ to^he^wruld^^h'b 6 ampbasls upon lhe indl ' 
proach which treats the or™ y be ? func,10n o£ a S eneral ap ‘ 
Associated with positive thiET rather ‘ han ‘ he envlron ” e " t 

?h7s ea fi t R 0 r,^^ 

set his aspirations very^m^ 8 “hf 015 ' ht! 
aspiration “ ,U,h °" ~ ^ 

shoJn byTh fi e d beIief°of h s a x a of h t|f e (h ‘ S P ° S ' t,ve ,h ' nk ‘ n S'') 15 als0 

that their advice always ,s SZSZfigtf&rSg 
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with intellectual functions as a means toward achieving success 
In our content-analysis, the control of affect or emotion is 
broken down to include as an additional set of categories the re- 
lation of self to social objects (IID1), physical objects (IID2), 
or cultural objects (IID3) Twelve of the 14 works in this area 
stress control of emotion per se, while Bristol and Reilly only con- 
sider affective relations of the self to these objects It may be 
expressive of a shift toward other-directedness or emphasis on 
social interaction that every one of these 14 works gives consider- 
able attention to the relation of the self to other persons Two 
works relate the self to physical objects and are magical m their 
orientation The four which emphasize relations to cultural ob- 
jects are discussing such diverse phenomena as money, conformity, 
and religious orientations 


Types of Effort 


Klausner’s finding of an association between the self-help lit- 
erature and conquest (IIIB) is confirmed for the later sample 
Fourteen out of 15 works stress this theme Klausner is also correc 
for the recent books in his belief that the self help literature is not 
oriented toward harmony (IIIC) or transcendence (HID J^my 
the work of two of our four psychiatrists use these themes ( 
ner has noted a relationship between psychoanalysis and me e - 
phasis upon transcendence and harmony ) Bisch strong y e 
both and Terhune seeks to promote the effort t°war 
Nine of the 15 books have not a single mention of these nouo 
Klausner has stated that the synergic approach is s ress 
the self help literature It is a powerful theme in this samp e on y 
f or Hill and Terhune But before scrapping Klausner s be , 
should note that the theme appears at least once in 1 

In his collocation Dr Klausner links the effort to 


In his collocation Dr Klausner links tne enur w 
the attempt to control physiological and psychologic 
this sample, as noted above, 14 of our 15 works use g ye 

a central type of effort It is of interest that Bisch one o >>. 
authors who emphasize drive control, does not s r 
He appeals for efforts toward harmony and transcen ner 1S 
It is possible that the association reported by «phe 

based on a general tendency of self-help htera u * p v,hich 
sample he used included many works on die ’ 
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d"ler h from ^ r , Ch A The r? 0f Br,Sl01 ’ H,!l > and Chase clearly 
P U WOrks by em Ph3sizmg unknowable extra-sen- 
ST 8 Pe , rba P s the y are r 'Sht, but there is no harm m my 

abW con -Zf aS Tn ere "i k ' nd These ,hree works are rematk - 
of Lnma t on ,bl y f h ? r ‘ ,he rcader t0 ba ve a very high level 
three of the r’«t ° 0U J~ 0 ^ f lre£ str essmg this theme, while only 
re a.e S °i o“ n , ,n8 12 w ° rks d ° » If we look at VIIIC, which 
Sess that theme ,"l l r dlVldual capabilities, none of these authors 

Finally, ,£ W e combine' Vine ind vmiTsVth ’?°° kS T P '° y “ 

sUuation° ™ P conu' eS °f % T aa P akd U- and eSZentd 
in,? or’ their re d . 0 fi a d ' hat the ,hrce ™S>cal works set no 
dciask'for^somT reality testing C> Wh ‘' e ° f tte 12 


Manifest Objects of Control 


larly concemed^vnh ntr o5 ,e T l elf ' heIp ' Iteraturc 15 Partmu- 
»s moralistic attitude toward' ni! Tb , may denve ’ m parl > from 
from this literature’s ennee ^ Philological drives and, in part, 
ular interpretation sunsecr ra Wllil ,ask accomplishment The pop- 
the accomplishment of hiohe^f ' “ ncontrolled drives interfere with 
within the self-helo lnernf * 'n ks Bo °ks on diet and sex control 
The content ana W e r 1 " fla,e ,he d ™ category ” 
in Dr Klausner’s laM sentence™™ 1 ” 6 S , uppor,s on, >' the cavea ' 
■s not concerned with dnve , modern self-help literature 
logical or psychoCca, T,v tr °' <IIB) The con,ro ' of Phy™' 
works Three of these flij ” S 3 ,heme ln ° nI y five ° f ‘ he 15 
sample Ray, takine an Am” 6 wmlen b y psychiatrists in the 
while Hill is the only renresenmlf" T W ’ ,01ns the Psychiatrists, 
Hill sees sex as necessanlv < !.! VC of popular moralistic concern 
higher ends of life such a ub,, mated in order to accomplish the 
of our works do not stre« S , earmn S money Therefore, two-thirds 
concern is found onlv in nnJ IVC c 1 0ntrol > and th e “popular” moral 
a change over a half^entury WOrk ° f course » th,s ma y represent 

lire manifest oljerts^of °io“^ 31 ~ th,s '‘‘mature, then what are 
form a nee fUA) lo pmntt, 01 Three of the works stress per- 
(IIC), and 14 stress the P ?omroi'of e,l6Ctaa ' ° r cogn,1,ve functions 
only exception ,s Powers wh ' ° e ”° tlon or affect < IID > 

* no is almost completely concerned 
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Hill, N , Think and Grow Rich Greenwich, Conn Fawcett Pub 
lications, Revised Edition 1960, earlier edition, 1937 (Paperback) 
Lurton, D , The Power of Positive Living Greenwich, Conn 
Fawcett Publications, no date, originally New York McGraw Hill 
Book Co , 1950 (Paperback) 

Maltz, M , M D , Psycho Cybernetics A New Way to Get More 
Living Out of Life Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey Prentice Hall, 1960 
(Hardcover) 

Powers M , Dynamic Thinking The Technique for Achieving 
Self Confidence and Success Hollywood, California Wilshire Book 
Co , 1955 (Paperback) 

Ray, Marie Beynon, The Importance of Feeling Inferior New 
York Ace Books, 1957 (Paperback) 

Reilly, W J , Ph D , How to Get What You Want Out of Life 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey Prentice Hall, 1957 (Hardcover) 
Schindler, J A , M D , How to Live 365 Days a Year New York 
Prentice Hall, 1954 (Hardcover) 

Terhune, W B , M D , Emotional Problems and What You Can 
Do About Them New York William Morrow & Co , 1955 (Paper 
back ) 


APPENDIX B 

Works Now on Sale but Excluded from 
Content Analysis Sample 

Banks M , How To Live With Yoursel / New York Prentice Hall, 
1951 ,, 
Bergler, E , M D , Tensions Can Be Reduced . 

Technique lor Not Too Neurotic People New York Collier 
•962, earlier Liveright, 1960 v „ rt <; imon 

Binstock, L , The Road to Successful Living New Yor 
and Schuster, 1958 r York 

Bisch B A , M D , Ph D , Be Glad You re Neurotic Ne 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Second Revised Edition, 

D Carnegie, D, How to Develop Self Confidence 

people by Public Speaking New York Pocket Books, ,9 * ’ socjatIon 

from Public Speaking and Influencing Men in Busi 

Carnegie, D , How to Win Friends and Influence Pet 
1936 Pockcl Books ' 1959, earlier published by Simon 

Carnegie Mrs Dale, How to Help Your Husband Get Ahead 
New York Pyramid Books, 1957, originally 1953 
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would emphasize drive comrol, and it is conceivable that a gen- 
eral tendency of all self-help literature might be perceived as re- 
Ja ing to drive control itself Dr. Klausner could settle this issue 
by cross-classifying his sample into diet, sex, and general self-help 
control 3,1 Cn rC atm ^ l yP es °f effort to manifest objects of 


Summary 

an,?" P f a P" re , p ° rta a " extc nsive replication of Dr. Klausner’s 
that the self-lie| Se ^" tl i. P lleraIure Tlle tentative findings indicate 
ucts of hi ^ WOrks ran 8 e from sheer magic to reasoned prod- 
eneous ex P erl , enCe With this somewhat more homog- 

data in term n ° f bool:s > 11 was possible to analyze the 

mgs sunnorT he f r ,rV aUSner ’ S theore " c;l1 orientation The find- 
Z 3°‘ of frU “ fulness of hi* classification scheme It is clear 
the studv^of sue ‘" s P lratlonaI works can provide a foundation for 

taSnd h “d aSSUmP, '° nS ab ° Ut ' he '“ al ’ s Ida "° n ’° 




Works Content-Analyzed 
New Jersey’ Prentice r Hll7w57" f H°' , H yo “ Thmk En Slewood Cliffs, 

Bisch, L E BA Mri ^ ^ Har ^ cover ) 

Understanding Yourself Cn* » h ° ’ Cwre Y °ur Nerves Yourself How 
Fawcett Publications, revised 1957 of . M \ nd Greenw 1C h ( Conn 
Bristol, C M Thl/Crl f, Pa Perback) 

1948 (Hardcover)’ a 8 ,c of Believing New York Prentice Hall, 
Carnegie D , How to n u/ . 

Pocket Books, 1961 earlier ° nd Start LlVins NeW Y ° rk 

(Paperback) ’ published by Simon and Schuster, 1948 

Chase, Jo Anne (as told . 

Your Life Through JWw p Cons i ance Moon), You Can Change 
(Paperback) y Power New York Permabooks, 1960 

Simori;'s?hu“e’r,“ e^i'se^EdmonTqs wh ' T “T NeW 

Hart, H Ph D a j 1953 (Hardcover) 

“ e Englewood Cl,f, N I* The New Wa y >° a Successful 

cngiewood Cliffs, New Jersey Prentice Hall, 1956 (Hardcover) 


Life 
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Seaburg, D , Keep Your Wits New York Whittlesey House, 1935 
Sherman, H , Your Key to Happiness New York Fawcett Pub 
lications, 1956, earlier published by G P Putnam & Sons, 1935, 1943, 
1944 

Smith, Ethel Sarbin, The Dynamics of Aging New York W W 
Norton & Company, 1956 

Sperling, P , Dr , How to Make Psychology Work for You Green 
wich, Conn Fawcett Publications 1957 

Vermes, H G , Senior Citizen s Guide to Better Living New 
York Key Publishing, 1959 


APPENDIX C 


Coding Categories 
l Methods of self-control 

A Mental imagery to grasp consciousness and bend its p 
to the will 

1 Affirm the positive 

a Imagine the end result 

b Control sub conscious or unconscious proces 
desired direction 

2 Deny the negative 

3 Deny the negative by affirming the positive 

B Selecting an environment which would have the e 

pact on the self , , cMf ,h e 

C Engaging the threat and accepting a changed 
result 

D Cognitively mediating mtra psychic forces 

" Manifest objects of control cer 

A Control overt performances by facilitating or l 

tain movements c hv drive re- 

B Control physiological or psychological drive y 

duction or acting despite drive pressure facilitating 

c Control tntellcctual or cogmt.ve functions by factual 
thought or inhibiting troublesome state s 

D Control affect or emotions, such as ,nt ^ rn 

1 Control relation of self to social objec * 

2 Control relation of self to physical o J 

3 Control relation of self to cultural o je 

HI Types of effort 


1 Physically position the self to receive inputs fro 


external 
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Chappell, M N , W orry and Its Control New York Collier 
Books, 1949 

Coue, Emile and C H Brooks, Better and Better Every Day 
New York Barnes & Noble, 1961 

Davis, Maxine, Get the Most out of Your Best Years New York 
Permabooks, 1962, originally by Dial Press, 1960 

Dmnet E, The Art of Thinking Greenwich, Conn Fawcett 
jp2g Catl0nS ^P nntef * ,n earlier published by Simon & Schuster, 

... P d VAL ^ S M, STM, PhD, The Art and Skill of Getting Along 
With People Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey Prentice-Hall, 1961 
Giblin, L , How to Have Confidence and Power in Dealing With 
People Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey Prentice Hall, 1956 
it B * The Art °f Worfd b Wisdom New York Frederick 

Ungar Publishing Co , originally 1892, no date for this printing 

N™V IN i? S *? H > MD » and E S Thetford, Live and Help Live 
New York Macmillan Company, 1951 

™/Wvt C , K ?' ER, S ’ P R •I >lscover Your Self A Practical Guide to Auto- 
analysis Greenw.ch, Conn Fawcett Publications, 1956 

York H„ p D e r td P Bro,hefs C ,°953 nC '' e “ , " E 

' Ilmbmi S ‘ ay A ' m NeW Y0rk C ° I1,er 

wtch To°nn N K 1 C ’ c '° L ‘ ve w " h Y ° ur *‘>f and Like It Green- 
H™.^" Home Publications, 1958, earlier published 1953 by 

earlier Copyright *1959 A "‘ °' Lmns New Y ° rk Macmillan, I961 ' 

York Perm^hivsV an f Q 'l k ’ Editors, A Guide to Better Living New 
J957 s> ^959, earlier published by Affiliated Publishers, 

set & Dunlap, *1947 ^ Knack °> Sell '"S Yourself New York Gros- 

Co °i S 961 lN eariter nnM rTf® Power New York Dell Publishing 

•oZtiS'lW ? Charles Scnbner ' s S °” s 

New York Con ? ^ . Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others 
Ovekstreet H A S '7r 962 ’ earl,er H ”Per “d Brothers, 1951 
People New York W W None Tim ^hology for Normal 

& Comp R an T y, E 1949 i K - The Mau ‘r'e Mmd New York W W Norton 

ton ^Company,' 1954° d ® Mind Alive New York W W Nor 

cet , p'uhS S Un ^rstanding Other People Greenwich, Conn Faw- 
Russe, , p > 9 , 59 ' earll o r Published by Thomas Y Crowell, 1955 

1930, Horace L.'v™Jht Co ? "“' 0> Ht,mness Avon Book ’ ° rie,nally 
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4 Happiness can be expected by all men who act in ac 
cordance with advice given in this book 
B Unhappiness 

1 Unhappiness has divine significance 

2 Unhappiness is a sign of environmental obstacles 

3 Unhappiness is a sign of personal deficiencies 

4 Unhappiness is a product of environmental obstacles and 
personal deficiencies 

5 Unhappiness should be avoided and fought 

C Both happiness and unhappiness can be expected by all men 
who act in accordance with advice given in this book 


VI Sources of advice 

A Personal experiences of the author 

1 In business 

2 In clinical practice 

B Personal experiences ot others 

1 Successful businessmen 

2 Scientists 

a Natural scientists 
b Behavioral scientists 
c Clinicians 

3 Religious leaders 

4 Philosophers 

5 Heroes of sports and entertainment 

6 Other famous persons (government, exploration, art; 

7 Ordinary people 
C Religious authority 

1 Christian 

2 Hebrew 

3 Other religious groups 

4 Non institutional religion 
D Scientific authority 

1 Natural science 

2 Behavioral scientists and clinicians 
a Psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
b Psychology 

c Physicians 
d Sociology 
e Anthropology 
f Other behavioral sciences 


Vll 


Functions of God and religion „mvidine 

A God as Universal Mind or Infinite Intelligenc . P 
storehouse of solutions to problems 
B God as giver of great potential to each man 
C God as healer, forgiver, and helper 
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systems, whether considered as stimuli, social relations, 
or symbolic 

2 Socially position the self to receive inputs from external 
systems, whether considered as stimuli, social relations, or 
symbolic 
B Conquest 

1 Strengthening or weakening forces by a calculus of values 

2 Strengthening or weakening forces by concentration of 
energies 

3 Strengthening or weakening forces by practicing good 
habits and inhibiting bad habits 

C Harmony internal physical or psychological balance, inte 
grating self under various environmental conditions 
Transcendence — internal dialectic synthesis which takes ex- 
ternal systems into account 


IV Thought and reality 


Matter is illusion 

Matter is real but subservient to thought 

Absence of thought allows no influence from matter 
I e cast of thought, positive or negative, decides the 
nature of the influence from matter 

if tfl ° ug * lt lt self, by a form of the self-fulfilling prophecy, 
will affect outcomes 

4 Thought affects physical events by some extra-sensory 
process 

LM? Can foreteI1 future physical states 
1 Ah«pf, atl0I J s £ re real but subservient to thought 

tions CC al, °ws no influence from social rela- 

™' Cast , lbou 8 bt » positive or negative, decides the 
a ! he soc,al influence 

ecv i,n U8 i l ,tseIf - hy a form of the self-fulfilling proph 

ecy, will affect outcomes 

process* 1 a ^ CCtS soc,a * interaction by some extra sensory 
MaUrrff nnt Cai »,^ 0rCtC ^ * uturc social relationships 

Matter is not subservient to thought 

ia re aliens are not subservient to thought 


V Happiness and Unhappiness 
A Happiness 

1 Happiness cannot bo expected by any man 

3 hI™ Cann e‘ bc cx P ccted by most men 

JV 5 S Ca . n cx P c ctcd by most men who act in ac 
cordancc with adv.ee g.ven m this book 
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Social Identity 
and Self-Control 


Introduction: The Problem 
of Classification 


A plan of research m any field of 
science must depend, in the last analysis, upon the 
being investigated By this we mean that if psychopatholog 
states are the concern of social psychiatry — as they are the cone 
of any branch of psychiatry— we must begin with the character o 
snch states at least insofar as present-day psychiatry un ers 
them 

It has been argued that “what is normal,” or some ^ativistic 
concept of normality, lies at the root of such questions 
act and behavior vary noticeably from one communi y , 

A few decades ago, Ruth Benedict stated that the n ^ 

one culture might seem to be the “abnormals” of anoth , ^ 

e,r behavior would seem strange in alien cultura n< - fonls hing 
passing and plausible observation had added to it . cou jd 

orollary that out-and-out abnormals of one cult ^ a . . -^sion 
n in” somewhere else, something which the autho among 

o test, and which he found to be incredibly naive, r wt h Bs- 
orthwest Coast Indian schizophrenics, & . Hospital, 

k 'nic, and White psychotics in the Morn.ngs.de Clinic and Hosp 
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VIII Levels of aspiration 

A Be satisfied with the status quo 

B Set aspiration level moderately higher than current state 
C Set aspiration level according to individual capability 
D Set aspiration level according to individual capabilities and 
environmental situation 
E Do not expect to achieve perfection 
F Set a very high level of aspiration 

IX Certainty of improvement if advice is followed 

A Advice, if taken, will always produce an improved state 
B Improvement is certain, but not immediate, requiring con 
tmued effort 

C Most persons will show improvement 
D Some persons will show improvement 
E Improvement may occur and no harm is possible 
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Social Identity 
and Self-Control 


Introduction- The Problem 
of classification 


A plan of researchm anyJBeld of 

science must depend, in the last analysis, up< chopathological 
being investigated By this we m ? an ' th F ev ar e the concern 
states are the concern of social psychia ry . the c j, ara ctcr of 

of any branch of psychiatry — we mus g hia(ry understands 
such states at least insofar as present- y P 

them . . . c nnrmal ” or some relativistic 

It has been argued that ‘ wha i ^ questions since con- 

concept of normality, lies at the r one com mumty to anot 

duct and behavior vary noticeab y ^ that t he “normals 

A few decades ago, Ruth Bene . norma j s ' of another, t a , 
one culture might seem to m a hcn cultural contcx s 

their behavior would seem s g . a ddcd to it the asto ” .? 
passing and plausible obscr ?‘' orma is of one cultural 
corollary thal out-and-out lhc auth or hadoccas.on 

‘ fit m" somewhere else. ^^edibb naive, in stud.es nmong 
to test, and which he f ound to 1 op hrcn.cs. found together ^h Es- 
Northwcst Coast Indian * ,hc Mormncsidc Dime and Hospital, 

kimo and White P s>chot.cs mine 
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a federal institution in Oregon Illness, in short, represents impair- 
ments m functioning destructive of any individual’s integration in 
his adaptation to any context or to his adjustment m any scene 
The accurate point, from culture to culture, is not that such devi- 
ancy can find a haven elsewhere, but that it is etiologically trace- 
able to stresses implicit in a social and cultural background 
In contrast with this last point, psychiatry has its time-honored 
classifications of mental disorders which date back to the last 


century with little modification These categories are based, not 
upon etiology nor upon dynamics, but upon clusters of symptoms 
The fact that many such symptoms, like hallucinations, feelings of 
depersonalization, etc , are found cross-culturally argues of course 
for the existence of general illness classification (the schizophre 
mas, neuroses, and the like) At the same time, the overlapping 
of many elements such as “asocial withdrawal,” “restlessness,” 
sexual identification problem,” or their incorporation into ill- 
ness states of varying degrees of seriousness, links up very well 
vi i w lat we know of culturally varying types within such single 
generic classifications like the schizophrenias Both sets of facts 
P ° mt t0 a necess,t y for new, etiological classifications 
witlnn the more generalized rubrics 

ni™ th ' S i 1S v°’, most studies °f generic categories like schizo- 
pnremas, alcoholism, character disorder, etc , have been, statisti- 
»h#»^ S ^ a m ^’ studles °f apples and oranges which do not sort out 
mncF r H d0 7 ,n c nt ’ descn P tlve and independent variables which cut 
Social P s y ch Jatry has exactly these etiological inter- 
pnv ,r. n ‘ ‘ S . concerned ab initio with the impact of culture, social 
. , and fnnuly type upon the developing personality It 
nf thp n w 1S 0n y ^ 11 ma, ntams a focus upon both facets 
nrrW P n^i! m r 'u* mc , ,dencc and the variations of psychiatric dis- 
. n prnu/in °r 5“* f0CI are im P°rtant at the same time There 
s among social psychiatry personnel that all is 
ell if the study is one of incidence of psychiatric disorders in 
general Having participated in the Midtown Study in New York, 

th T? P revalenc e, treated and untreated, of mental 
ills throughout a whole population, the author can note that even 
“ kC , 1 3 ipn,r J! ient *" hfe functioning,” together with symp- 
r' d °r $CnbC ? h ° lIy the Agrees of adjustment, adapta- 
tion, or the measure of seriousness of an illness A psychiatrist 
knows this insofar as he knows the history of a case in its total 
setting The quality of knowing is pre-eminently important In our 
opinion, there is no good substitute for studies in depth of the 
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individual in settings of family and sociocultural environment, 
and these are the methods used both by anthropology and social 
psychiatry In measuring degrees of seriousness of an illness, one 
requires in psychiatry, as in other branches of medicine, some 
knowledge of the total case, of prognostic indicators, of person- 
ality assets and liabilities in a known family and community en- 
vironment — in short, a wide variety of information involving 
etiology and dynamics 


Earlier Approaches to 
Disease Classification 


Of all the fields of knowledge, man s discovery of himself has 
come most recently in human history First, in the heliocentric and 
planetry motion theories of Galileo and Copernicus, came man s 
discovery of the heavens Then with Lyell, the earth sciences were 
solidly established The acceptance of Darwin’s discoveries com- 
pleted the gains made in the 19th Century Freud, of course, fo - 
lowed in the 20th Century . . 

In conceptions of health and illness, likewise, the cosmic and 
astrological theories precede the earthly ones Plato, for example 
spoke of disharmony and disproportion of four universal < sr cm simc 
elements, earth and water or fire and a, r He 

out into an anonymous universe with which the sick were mply 
hevetf suffering was jmtTLn™ of individual judgment and urged 

ve ip- - -* 5 » rszrsz 

manifestations Not till Galen ." buUo the Pan? Medical Faculty 

is a whole with his environment But to me ja 
in the Middle Ages, this could mean mere^ jfI of ^ ^ 
earthly environment such as at P „ ,. evl , a 

Death, or the Italian peasant s mala ana tmera y 
miasmic theory of diseases (1, ) d earthly nox , ous 

From cosmic ^ °' h ® ,^f,o that long advance .n 
agents, one goes from fate o earl hly environment Yet the 

theory that at least P !aa , propounded during long cen- 

earthly theories of a ®? ’ ne P d ,heir own brand of fatalism 

- gross forces of nature 
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as wind and weather When atmospheric and miasmic theories 
become converted to theories of internal juices (“humors”), doc- 
trines of internal assault held sway Not till micro organic life 
was understood, with Koch and Pasteur, could the theories of 
internal assault be refined Later Claude Bernard, Walter B Can- 
non and Sigmund Freud demonstrated the essential unity or inte- 
gration of the human being, physiologically and psychologically 
With this step, the door was opened to awareness that human 
values, emotional attitudes and habits played their role in the 
disease process A sociologist like Talcott Parsons could search 
for roots of various psychological patterns and influences within 
human societies and their social processes A psychiatrist like 
ardmer could speak of different kinds of social emotions as being 
patterned in social structure Anthropologists could investigate 
t ese patterns for clues as to their origin in cultural experience (3) 


Cultural Process 

Versus Cultural Stereotype 


« . owin 8 Darwin, evolutionary schemes applied to culture 

senh.no a Way . ° f e *P lainm S or analyzing, rather than merely de- 
tunl pvr .1 f nS WOf d ^ S ° me of these earl y doctrines of cul- 
to rnmnip U l° n stress J d a simultaneous progression from simpler 
He,. w e* f ° rmS m both bloI <>gical and cultural realms The task 
Dro press a ^ sl S ned himself, of defining a universal law of 

taneons Lif 65 ^ m , bls First Pn nciples, emphasized simul- 
mp the fnrm S1C tl’ and cultural developments, mak- 

^nThe r T l he * P !i e o 0ndm0n f ° r tHe l3tter ° therS llke LeW1S 
evolution pnvp nited S ^tes, wavered between ideas of biological 
develonment lhe S !° W pro £ ress through stages of cultural 

idea that technic 1 * S mucb more greatly emphasized and contrary 
the rievelnn.na • 3 P ro S r ^ ss mfluenced both cultural evolution and 
bm.nTe T Thf °/ th0U8ht ” even affecting factors such as 
Snencer Mom'. c ° nfus,on s in the often conflicting theories of 
P much nnffn "h a ( T*' ennan » Tyler or Westermarck meant there 
Ampnnn " u busines , s ln 19th Century anthropology It led 
^ nHp"h ? P T eiStS ° f the 20th Century, following Franz 
cnlrnmc .na L ° W ‘ e ’ !° J aI1 back descriptions of particular 
ntti f % d I°? reg,0 f naI descn ptive classifications rather than 
attempt formulations of general cultural processes This last move- 
ment was more reminiscent of a Lamarckian description and classi- 
fication than of a Darwinian analysis of process (5) 
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Much of the Spencerian type of theory of a simultaneous evolu- 
tion on all levels, biological, psychic and cultural inevitably stressed 
inadequacies of early man, nonliterate cultures, and of so called, 
contemporary “primitives ” In anti-racist American anthropology, 
this early evoked, as in Franz Boas’ book, The Mind of Primitive 
Man, a cogent defense on psychological and cultural grounds of 
any Homo sapiens on all continents and in every world area 
Henceforth, in the leading position of American anthropology, 
mental processes were linked firmly with cultural ones, “race” 
w as demolished as an explanation of culture, and psychological 
stereotypes could no longer stand for either cultural development 
°r particular cultural systems 

The search for given cultural patterns, and awareness of their 
variety and difference, led in due course to revivals of more psy- 
chological descriptions of them, as in Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of 
Culture While descriptions of particular cultures m terms of 
pattern or personality type multiplied, the central problems of 
how personality or pattern originated were not always convinc- 
ln gly analyzed The Benedict position, for example, involved a 
circularity between pattern and personality which was hardly an 
explanation Subsequent zonal theories of a Freudian basic per- 
sonality patterning were so limited in their range of description 
°f possible behavior in a given culture as to lead to rebuttals o 
the effect that these elements or aspects did not encompass either 
the personality range in a Freudian sense or the behavioral range 
m the culture at all (6) It appeared in the simpler accounts, that 
the racial stereotypes of the 19th Century were rapidly being re- 
placed by personality stereotypes of the first half of the 20t o 
°ne thing, the statistical frequencies of various illnesses, or o per 
sonahty types and problems, had to be better known For anotner. 
h was necessary to study m greater depth than hitherto 
v elopment of personalities in well understood cultural se ing 
asmuch as human reactive and adjustment systems w ^ re » , 
probability, not simple closed systems of adaptation, bu c P ’ 
°pen and integrative systems in which much more t an 
game locus or set of personality characteristics operate 

In addition to this complexity, m which one organ sjs 
another could substitute in taking the brunt of strain, and 
personality had to be viewed as a more or less precanou * 

^rc was the question of universal cultural values, or huma 
values as such, which might be operative irrespective ol r p 
Hr boundaries All cultures, as a general phenomenon, 
s tru men tali ties in providing some control over nature 
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tion to environment All, therefore, contained such modalities a* 
economic systems, or the organized provisioning of food, shelter 
and protection within variable limits All regulated social and 
sexual conduct All contained explanatory devices in ideology, 
whether in myth, science or philosophy, or provided some modi 
cum of relaxation in arts, literature and the like These least 
common denominators, expressing universal values, gave some 
unity to culture as a generic phenomenon despite historical or 
evolutionary differences m the various means for their attainment 
hus, culture was a resultant of human activity and a precipitant 
of further social systems of action 

For this reason, adequate cultural descriptions or analyses, 
ecause of their generalized character, were not stereotypes in 
ie sense that racial or psychological characterizations of whole 
peoples were They corrected the Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
cones that all persons had exactly the same ideological or psy- 
Qvct^ 1C3 f Charactenstlcs At the same t,me > tbe whole realm of 
rnitnr/ ° meanm S* Patterns of emotional response, and effects of 

cultural process 0 ” 3 " 5, be searched as P an of ,he study of 


Illness and the 
Socio-Cultural Process 


°, ne aim anthropological research was nc 
processes of rnl? 10 ? ° f ste £ eot yP es > but rather research into th 
relationshtn Ura ^ rowtb ,n which one aspect is the dynami 

^ucncte of n,r en , CUllUre ’ ° n ,he °" 8 a " d s'*""™' fre 
other A t! 03 types Wltbm cultural boundaries on thi 

some ntjhom m ° dd f ° r !h,s ‘^“try -ust conta.n person 
worst Thus -in represent tbe culture at its best, and some at it: 
imnites that the' 11 erCS * ln dlness > from this vantage point, hardh 
aTe exemnhfied bTo P °n"' VC and aspects °f ** culture 

in genera? Yet the He ' ness lype or b y dlncss types found in n 
and therr freniienr* - * cn P l,on a culture includes its disorders 
oroh em CS ° f ° CCUrrence - smee illness ,s never a pmatc 

of dim*-;? to h.c 0 TS 0 ° r 10 e ^ ccts Parsons has noted the ability 
the snWrf m bc smooth functioning of social systems and 
effects (7) d h ds USCd m cu,turaI systems for dealing with these 

In respect to more scientific controls, it was not until man’s 
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protective and reactive functions were revealed by Cannon and by 
Freud that the control and prevention of disease was effectively 
extended beyond those illnesses having a specific, isolated path- 
ogenic agent J L Halliday, in his book, Psychosocial Medicine, 
has therefore defined illness generally as the reactions or responses 
of an individual to those forces encountered as he functions and 
develops in time (8) 

However, with humans, we are all too prone to assume that 
these responses are the isolated reactions of individual organisms 
Since culture itself is a human agency or organization of instru- 
mentalities for adjusting and adapting to nature, its functions do 
not cease with the illness process We can report that individual 
reactions are mediated by a whole system of values, attitudes and 
behaviors which are not exclusively possessed by any one person 
in a culture By furnishing guidelines to behavior, culture over 
generations enters into the illness process (9) 

Cross-cultural comparative studies indicate that even such ills 
as heart disease, hardening of the arteries, or the human organism’s 
vulnerability to intestinal amoeba are anything but inevitable and 
invariable organ reactions F S C Northrup reports a Latin 
American country in his experience with a pleasant lack of our 
efficient conceptions of time, they also had a pleasant rarity of our 
heart disease or arteriosclerotic conditions among the elderly In 
Burma and Thailand, American health teams and technical aids 
must be eternally vigilant about water supply and its amoebic 
hazards But the village populations, even down to the smallest 
children, seem relatively immune to many of these conditions 
either through natural selection over time, or through the immu- 
nity built up from the earliest years On the broadest, world-wide 
basis, the physical anthropologists, Coon, Garn and Birdsell have 
shown how certain body builds such as the Eskimo pyknik or 
barrel-shape, even down to small noses and fat cheeks, are fitted 
to circumpolar survival, whereas the tall, asthenic build and aqui- 
line features of Sahara dwellers are better adapted to the heat they 
must endure (10) Alfred Hess’ studies of diet deficiency diseases 
could be adduced for a modern, urban example of environmental 
effects (11) Certainly, the individual and his environment arc 
not mutually exclusive systems 

While most organisms react direct!) to inborn, organic poten- 
tials and outer stimuli, humans are both more sensitive reacting 
systems, and more complex self-regulating systems One of Can- 
non’s most interesting papers concerned schizophrenic fear rcac- 
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Here efficient organization developed almost spontaneously to in- 
sure health safeguards in a totally insecure population for whom 
other forms of security — economic, social and political — had vir- 
tually disappeared In addition to effective hospital organization, 
the drive towards health revived a parallel and additional “safe- 
guard ’ in ancient and folk methods of healing along with various 
magical means of coping with disaster none of which prevailed 
later in the mainstream of American life (16) 

There can be no doubt, then, that all peoples value health, 
though their conception as to what good health is or how to obtain 
it vanes with ethnic groups, generation levels and social classes 
Action programs, aimed at health improvement or illness preven- 
tion, must start with existing health practices and behavior noting 
the integration of these elements in the general cultural system, 
and the functions they perform for those who practice them In 
this light, a knowledge of a community and its people is as in- 
dispensable in health programs as a knowledge of the epidemiology 
of the area and the appropriate medical techniques 

In 1945, Dr H B Richardson reported the results of a two 
year study of the concept of the family as a unit of practice The 
concerted efforts of general practitioner, psychiatrist, nursing and 
social work personnel, combined as a team, were assessed The 
evidence was convincing that such an approach led to better diag- 
nosis and treatment, less pressure on existing clinical facilities and 
faster progress towards medically sound solutions Unfortunately, 
such teams are complicated in structure and most readily available, 
if at all, in institutional settings Even so, education of such teams 
for community operation requires an understanding of cultural 
backgrounds in a community Earlier in 1940, Dr Leona Baum 
gartner suggested that an understanding of the cultural back- 
grounds of various ethnic groups provided an implementation of 
more effective health programs (17) 


Ethnic Variations in Concepts 
of Health and Illness 
A Case Study 

Lyle Saunders has illustrated the importance of providing med- 
ical advice in a way that is certainly acceptable to the community 
for which it is intended (18) The same is true of therapeutic 
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efforts with individuals and families In one Italian case involving 
urinary disturbance in a small girl, the public health nurse re- 
ported the mother s refusal to have the child referred to a hospital 
clinic in the neighborhood from a child health station similarly 
located After months of regretting she had divulged the matter 
to anyone, the mother reluctantly took the child to a neighborhood 
physician Despite her devotion to the child, she could not bring 
herself to reveal the difficulty and seemed relieved when the child 
was pronounced, quite correctly, in fairly good health During this 
period, she avoided the health station and refused to admit even 
the nurse in whom she had confided on routine call at her home 
Instead she prayed for strength ' to give ’ the little girl 

Many cultural beliefs are indicated here and we shall refer to 
lem again in respect to a case of greater psychodynamic signifi- 
cance Here the mother, a South Italian, first generation woman 
° rura or, 2 in ™ erel y translated cultural attitudes directly into 
°i r ° ne t ^ ing ’ Soutb Italians of this generation frequently 
fn . a most reverent attitude towards anything relating in their 
'inning n ^ * e P roduct ive system This concern and respect 
y to ,^ e . I ? a l es as t0 m a!es, but girls are especially to 
chinprnnpH u° r sble d J d As p hylhs Williams indicated, they are 
nnhUr vf» ^ j Wn s,bin 8 s and by older female relatives in the 
to imlw protected by male relatives at all times previous 

are vifemin a ^ y °I* n8 ’ hke the child in the illustration, they 
are safeguarded by mothers ( 19 ) 

such ^ atCr matc hmaking for marriages must scrutinize 

each heim» s as i y enerea ^ infection, mental illness and tuberculosis, 
on familv renn»-*». ! tend se nse a shameful and feared blot 

fearedhe y r nl ' f ^ In ‘ hls case ’ « later learned, the mother 
linked wiih com cant and ,rre gular menstrua! periods were possibly 
infccttr Or 7no^ nkn0 r misha P under the heading of venerea! 
fertility ^nd imni ^ C SC ’ scant and irregular menses mean low 
acain it ic hriiJwJi* fe P lin,nit y in this culture, something which 
of South ma ^ ,m P arted to a daughter In some areas 

bases and h 11 ” 1 !!? boastin g or shame will be exactly on such 

those’ ’hener h SCant flow wou,d wash their napkins with 

Ioffe ha’ e reno^d V*?** fc « d ‘ty Theodora Abel and N F 
m - , j . P 11 d * be alacrity with which such information is 
IL * c young at public feminine gatherings and included 

n s u* r0,e 31 P ubc «y, the magma (red kerchief) 
sometimes worn b> peasant women at such times (20) In the 
particular case of the small girl, we can well imag.nc the shame 
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and worry of the mother, and no less the discomfort and guilt of the 
child 

In the case to be outlined below, menstrual difficulties appear 
and disappear, but a more sustained problem relates to food intake 
In regard to food, South Italians have elaborate folklore Earl L 
Koos, working with the Committee on Food Habits investigating 
nutrition m sociocultural groups, noted the Irish, even over gen- 
erations, favored the pork-pattern or beefsteak with potato and 
cabbage The Czechs adhered to a heavy meat and potato dump- 
ling combination, and Italians to a pasta with red vegetables or 
meatsauce diet Italo-Amencans state that one of the worst aspects 
of a hospital stay is the paucity of Italian foods In southern rural 
sections of Italy or Sicily, the producing and rearing of strong 
children is a matter of great importance Red vegetables “make 
blood ” Bread or pasta are natural grain foods Fresh vegetables 
rather than canned ones maintain health and vigor essential for 
both men and women Among the Japanese who prize vigor and 
potency, especially for males, there is the desirability of having 
pickled daikon (a phallic-shaped root vegetable) accompany prac- 
tically every meal, both for taste and for the psychosexual reason 
of promoting male potency Italians of both sexes prize proper 
food for similar reasons, whereas rural Puerto Ricans would merely 
see a reflection on the husband’s potency if his wife failed to have 
children Each of these geographically separated cultures tend to 
favor male virtues and values since the son, tilling and planting in 
his turn, carries on the family name and fortune But of all three, 
the Italian most emphasizes relationships between food, girth and 
fertility, and apply these measures of sexuality equally to men and 
to women 

Again, while one is struck by the restraint, sobriety and dignity 
of many if not all Japanese social occasions, both social life and 
emotional expression among South Italians are pitched at a high 
intensity In South Italy, social life centers in small towns that 
serve as the meeting ground of the surrounding locale Robert 
Lowie, in his Social Organization, remarks on the campaniltsmo 
or community feeling which unites the persons within earshot o 
the common church bells We can all remember A Bell for Adana, 
but few sense the importance of a central piazza flanked by t is 
church, by a school or monastery, sometimes by an opera house, 
and always containing the village fountain The scarcity o wa ee 
alone would make this a pleasant place for general gatherings, , du 
in addition no door is closed except at meal times and children 
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rise and retire with their elders Social life, combining young and 
old alike, is carried on out of doors to a considerable extent, pro- 
moting an air of intimacy and frank expression “from the heart” 
that few other peoples possess in similar degree 

In addition, strong ties in a padrone system or even stronger 
ones o family intermarriages unite people of the same locale or 
pa e saru These local ingroup ties, resulting m dialect differences for 
me larger districts, often persisted in the street settlement patterns, 
i nCt ’ T 8 after the inhab,t ants had migrated to this country 
While second-generation districts, such as we have studied in New 
T° r k ’ d< ?, not adhere to Williams’ picture of a street for a former 
H nUt' ? P a * tern vanes to one of relatives, often mothers and 
daughters living contiguously The sense of intimacy, the direct 
S10n emotions, the high marital rates, and the wide 
TkJ l * ? Xtent f °* the famil y characterize the Italian individual 
1 y ’ includm g unmarried sons and daughters and some- 
Grower flT f 3 ' rda “ VeS ,S m0re » ™de„ce tha " ,he 

l«h or ScoLh descendants Ch ’ ldren f0U " d “ ro0ng Insh ' E ” g 
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interest in prenatal care, large babies and dietary safeguards is 
often promoted by a parental or grandparental generation For 
the latter, heavy people are vigorous and good natured, large 
babies are desired, and thin people are often ill-tempered Elderly 
females of this type were only thought to be in all likelihood 
“witches” with the “evil eye ” Pasta, oil and blood-making vege- 
tables m prenatal diet link with these beliefs To strike a compro- 
mise in inter-generation conflicts on this point, higher protein pasta 
are now manufactured commercially 

As we have seen m the opening case of this section, the birth 
of a malformed or stillborn child is not only a family tragedy, 
but it is also a sign of physical and sexual weakness and a parental 
disgrace Besides large babies, which Japanese or Irish consider 
no great gain and perhaps even a maternal hazard, male children 
are preferred, a matter which is left up to personal preferences 
among Irish In addition, Italians or Puerto Ricans allow a double 
standard to prevail in premarital or postmarital sexual conduct, 
enjoining chastity and submissiveness upon the subordinate distaff 
side while at the same time stressing male escapades and sexual 
impulsiveness The Italian girl at first menses immediately assumes 
women’s dress and household occupations With Irish, the event 
frequently went unnoticed, even among women of the family, and 
only sacramental events like confirmation, the Eucharist, or matri- 
mony mark social steps in maturation Because of high rates of 
male and female celibacy m Irish, only a birth of a child, and its 
baptism, clearly denote the true assumption of the status of 
matron In the mother centered Irish home, this is a status position 
of enhanced authority and control Thus, South Italians may be 
influenced by many folk beliefs connected with menstruation, 
prenatal diet, size of family and the presence or absence of male 
children, whereas Irish have virtually none Not only are Italian 
babies swathed or bundled, but since women are thought to be 
vulnerable in birth or menstruation, they must be bundled to pre- 
vent a chill at such times, much as men wore a “cholera belt or 
abdominal covering in colder seasons Finally, since menstrual 
blood is antithetical to infants in Italian folk belief, even causing 
mares to abort or curing skin growths, the help of female relatives, 
or godmothers, is needed at such times 

Equally, studies of pain-threshold differences have stressed 
the low tolerance standards of Italians for whom bodily functions 
ore so important or body image so clear that stoical equanimity 
is out of question Postoperative recovery rooms, particularly 
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where older Italian female patients are involved are frequently 
scenes of voluble acting out Obstetricians have repeatedly con- 
trasted the variance between the young Japanese-Amencan mother 
w o views birth almost as a battle where pain cannot be conceded 
and the Italo-American girl who may be somewhat more relaxed 
W. „ u h ,°, e P r ° cess ' or ”ore openly exultant about feminine 

where ’ bUt for , whom womei ' have no part of “male fortitude” 
where pain may be involved 

easi^vinrluf.^i 0 ^ ? ai , n ’ or even hypochondriachal ailments are 
takiiia inti £ y I ! aI,ans > ^ nsb w, h often pride themselves on 

neevifh mnr n ‘ Ce 0 , b0dlly funcl,ons wh ° d ° *° =>«= 

last nlarc fa ° r l ^’ tem P ered The family scene is often the 
While the i 1 l j ve ” t, at ‘ on °f bodily concerns or over-concern 
function , In ^ h death_wake Is a community rather than a family 
has suffer^ hC J be T f t0 , wed u P° n a Prostrate Italian family which 
illustrates the^ ^ ^ an ? known as ^ consolo) more usually 
blood ties is dn°th 3rUy tbe extended family group and local 
>n need, known a! 'tep,?™*' S '“ * m ° ney donatlons <0 a fam,ly 

cultural J ,? St enough of Soutfl Italian and Irish 

tive extent in 1 indlcate variations in family size and affec- 
certain additional ln conce P ts of health and illness, and in 
to thToufhnl ° f * details of behavior It is helpful to turn finally 
nificant asnects of i? 6 wb ‘ ch drama tizes, in a married couple, sig- 
of these cultural h * r- neSS b j lter u nderstood through a knowledge 

outline to preserve an 8 o r nymuy COnd “ ,0nS ^ ““ ‘ S S1Ve " ^ 
Italiarwoman f suffered S f e rom d ' CateS * , 5 ' 0Ung ’ sccond S eneratlon 

and obesity, migraines and d,fficulties ’ hypoglycemia 

certain life period^ in which e , lab ° Ilc upsets, all restricted to 
difficulty had its inn. C u P artlcu Iar life crises occurred Each 

banrsimcutner^slhS'oT ‘h’™" , H “ ^ hU$ - 

of which the tvne tv.il mat,2ed only in acute ulcer conditions, 
Suffice ,t to sn\ P .tJh n °n be ,nd ' ca,ed a »y revealing detail 
that the contrary was also the S case Pr ° Ved “ h”* Worsened ’ and 
marrnce "excrnT 1° iadlcatc the number of children of this 

was Xge on? He r r„ e ' ha ' “ ,he w,fe ’ s — «««* family 

and her own family of o parcnts were of South Italian extraction 
At the nmc of smdi i ** COn,aincd only one female sibling 
h\Dod\cemic rnn/i S ° WaS ,n ,reatme nt for both hysterical and 
h) P o g l>cem.c conditions, exacerbated by the pattern of obesity 
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and one of night eating As we shall see, her own ailments and 
her husband’s represented in the main a microcosm of the clash 
of two cultural backgrounds, or better the stress systems of the 
two backgrounds exemplified in each case Therefore, m the clash 
of personalities and m the balance of their difficulties, neither 
could improve singly without a worsening of the condition in the 
partner 

Just as menstruation was a focal point of her difficulties, so 
the birth of each child was a tempestuous event, followed in one 
instance by illness The children’s birth weights were uniformly 
excessive Concern about their weight and subsequent health led 
in each case to excessive weight gains in the mother, each gain 
to be retained and added to during the next pregnancy As a young 
girl, even in post-adolescence, she describes herself as slim and 
pretty, as her mother had been Following the last birth, and her 


husband’s mounting disinterest in the children, her feminine 
assertiveness was signalized by profuse, extended and painful 
menstruation brought to his attention as an instance of her self- 
sacrificing motherhood When this symptom failed to stir sympathy, 
it disappeared as dramatically as it had occurred 

The patient gave a history of having always rebelled, as some 
second-generation Italian girls do, against the authoritarian nature 
of her father’s household Yet there were no overtones Feelings 
towards the father were extremely ambivalent He was not only 
authoritarian, he was decisive, assertive and distinctly attractive 
These characteristics, all good ones by Italian norms, had been 
freely exhibited m the home scene, in at least two occupationa 
successes, and in other sudden impulsive decisions which proved 
successful Her father’s equally unguarded rejection of her in favor 
of a sister first unleashed hysterical tendencies When the sis er 
displaced her as to a certain occupational preference, or vvas 
overly protective in the chaperoning duenna role, the patien 
filled all the cultural expectations concerning the solidarity o 
sisters, was self-effacing about the occupational aspirations a i 
developed emotional tension symptoms For the first tune, g 
feeding patterns were used as an oral substitution for w 
affection That self-esteem had suffered was indicated > 
evidences of habit deterioration in dress and groomin.. 


aches occurred in periods of tension 

Courtship, even without the family’s usual 1 n teres e p p 
tion in this culture, was an asymptomatic period arn £ . . 

viewed as a triumphal moment Pregnancies were desire , 
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where older Italian female patients are involved are frequently 
scenes of voluble acting out Obstetricians have repeatedly con- 
trasted the variance between the young Japanese-Amencan mother 
w ° , v ' Iev '' s ^ Irt l almost as a battle where pain cannot be conceded 
and the Italo-American girl who may be somewhat more relaxed 
f ™ e ^ 0 e P r “ e «, or more openly exultant about feminine 

where ’ bUt for , whom womei > have no part of “male fortitude” 
where pam may be involved 
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live extent m r 0 indicate variations in family size and affec- 
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that the contrary was abo IteL'sT 0 ’^ ^ worsened ’ a " d 
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loss in weight occurred, she renewed her demands for her husband’s 
supportive sympathy and affection His condition promptly wors- 
ened, requiring hospitalization Again with his convalescence, her 
cycle began with food substitutions for inadequate affection The 
greater her spontaneity and frankness, traits congenial to Italian 
character and temperament, the more his discomfort grew with 
internal bleeding as a consequence 

Of special interest in the female patient are low frustration 
tolerance thresholds, vivid dramatizations of her difficulties and 
high impulsiveness For her to convert sex drives to feeding pat- 
terns, or to find other ready “solutions” not reported here consti- 
tute the kinds of impulsiveness and action patterns for emotional 
expression which are poles apart from rationalizing, perfectiomstic, 
planful fantasy behavior more characteristic in the Irish system 
of defenses Her rebellion against parental disapproval, rejection 
and thwarting surveillance dated back to her teens, but did not 
include open warfare with a sibling in the tightly organized Italian 
family, or assertive modes of behavior more suited to Italian males 
Her husband’s attachment to his mother, and the tendency 
for his ulcer to bleed when he faced the realistic picture of growing 
family responsibility is the opposite of this picture The lack of a 
stable anchor image like her father, or of impulse control mech- 
anisms, leads to literal incorporation techniques to prevent an 
alleged loss of love Meanwhile, the husbands unsuccessful 
attempts to make her over in a maternal image as indicated in 
his preference in dress and hair style are thinly veiled fantasy 
Her impulses m the balance of these interpersonal transactions 
are periodic, negatively hostile and self-destructive His critical 
and perfectiomstic drives are deeply marked by inner rebellion 
One is reminded, in the fantasies about independence, in the facile 
verbosity, in the critical attitudes and planfulness of the Irish 
patient that these same qualities, in a different personal setting, 
hiark the genius of a George Bernard Shaw or James Joyce u 
instead, in this man one finds, at bottom, empty dependence, 
rationalization and anger covering and no doubt underlying e 
helpless somatizations of anger Neither tensions nor aggression 
his with ulcer attacks or hers in fluctuating hystenform illnesses 
represent the respective cultures in the sense of stereotype or 
epitomization, but both point to cultural stress systems, once me 
cultural system and its pitfalls are laid bare In each case, illness 
»s not wholly personal or exclusively cultural, but is both at m 
same time 
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with each and the home conflicts engendered m her own house- 
hold, migraines recurred During pregnancies, nausea and the old 
tensions could only be checked by excessive night feedings On the 
other hand, the husband's ulcers became worse when her head- 
aches subsided When her migraines and night feeding patterns 
were worse, his ulcers were better 

, n J?“ d " ve towards marital status, the sanctioned adult status 
t ’ , WaS a more a SS ress,ve a nd self-conscious attempt 
normal, vi a ° £ m ° St Ital °- A mencan girls In addition to the 
determin.no t0 . marr y’ slle parried paternal rejection by 
Her nocit.n ° aV0ld S ettln g a husband of Italian antecedents 
and selfish™’ 3 stereot yP m S one, was that their authoritarianism 
theu ca f; h r t s rr re t0 b , e aVOlded < We are winded, paren 
households i a ines ^ gl [ Is ln Hawaii rarely marry into Japanese 
law dominati ° bodl ma * e aut ^ oritanani sm and mother-m- 

and others* hav^ a C for tb,s av0ldance » Romanzo Adams 

two hree nnm 1 indlcated that attractions occurring between these 
mg in f ar P °ri a e'° n gr °u UpS are served fc y Japanese girls marry- 
households when* } ^ Umber f int0 the less authoritarian Chinese 
“der cndeof kmt fn,h Uth0nty 15 d,ffused or diss.pated in a 
non Irish male was ^i tbls case ’ thc attract >on to a second genera- 
te “anv authoniar.a n aF ?. e part because °f His avowed opposition 
as well The husband' h"’ lncludm P opposition to his own father 
perfec tomsm “nd " T""' had bcen ra ' sed *° value neatness, 

Covered? he was „o lmle a dl at As ,he s P° use later d ' 5 ' 

typical authnntamn dominated by an Irish mother, the more 
he no doubt internal? 3 te £ n „°* the Ir,sb household, against which 
odicaVseekinP rTf y rebdIed Marital conflicts led to his pen- 
conflicts were Lred^verbal^"* 31 h ° me ’ eSpecial,y when the 

them n m a degreTif t s h e e xu f a 1 ™m Paden ' a,leged a d,fference between 
this as beimr in mn nte . rest and attention Rather than analyze 

required SeekinP ^ 3 CUltUraI d,fference > wh “* «n this setting 
was to emotionalize the “SLtolffaSf hC H P ’ ‘ he Italmn 

such"periods ot'excT IZTTn 

took sharp upswings" TCe^mtand' n,etabo,1 . Sm and 0ral '"“f 

such nerZs ' t CUl,y a " d was free of responsibility During 

attcrtion ms .,, ' “ Cer Pr ° b,em ™s quiescent When medical 
attention resulted m some gam her facing her problem and a 
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18 Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care (New York Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1954) 

19 Phyllis H Williams, South Italian Folkways in Europe and America (New 
Haven Yale University Press, 1938) Much of these data of Williams may be 
compared with recent fieldwork in New York City Barring regional variation 
and generation changes, the comparisons were favorable 

20 Theodora Abel and N F Joffe, “Cultural Backgrounds of Female 
Puberty,” American Journal of Psychotherapy 4 90 113 1950 
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These are but two cases of the effects of culture on behavior 
and on health Both unfortunately, represent complex problems 
The solutions are not wholly within the province of internal 
medicine, psychiatry, or social science, but require insights and 
Knowledge from each contributing discipline They illustrate effects 
o a massive system, called culture for convenience, upon the 
sensitive and reactive system of human personality The latter is 
obviously an open system, interdependent^ organized with both 
i° °^ lca anc ^ phy s, °logical components existing in some type 
n!™S a i nCe T mt f 8r ? tl0n Such complex organization of cultural, 
P y 0 ogical and physiological elements is present in every one 

» , re< l uiremen t m health practice is to analyze 

adequately each component 
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support is dependable and is directed toward promoting the child’s 
growing independence (79) This reveals something that most 
people understand, that overprotection is not love, and altruism 
without justice may signify masochism or dominance rather than 
mature concern and respect 

Three contemporary efforts have inspired most scientific 
investigations which touch on aspects of love Each concerns a 
failure, or a possible failure, of self-control under stressful 
conditions The first is the effort to prevent and treat those mental 
disorders believed to be acquired through learning The second 
is the attempt to mitigate loneliness and anxiety produced by the 
size, impersonality, and rapid social changes of urban societies 
The third is the task of preparing soldiers and civilians against 
the strains of international tensions, the terror of nuclear attack, 
and possible “brainwashing” by an enemy’s forces Recent sum- 
maries of our knowledge concerning the first and second of these 
problems, and, in considerable measure, the third as well (3, 5, 
7, 21, 28, 56, 69, 88, 98, 121, 136), record a large number of 
small but reliable associations between men’s responses un er 
stress and some feature of love or its absence to which they have 
been exposed These summaries encourage the judgment tna 
research guided by an even more comprehensive view of love s 
character, development and dynamics would possess a still grca er 
power for explanation and might resolve many contradictions 
m present findings My present objective is to move tovvar 
statement of that larger view as a necessary preliminary to mor 
effective research n 

Why is it that love, loving, and being loved help u * 1 
so much of importance in human conduct 7 If love en , 

man’s satisfaction, personal force and social responsi i y 
underlies the flowering of his capacities, what are its sou , 

bow can it be encouraged 7 Can one routimze the P resc " . 
potency of so subtle a relationship as love 7 Are the or 

problems which often accompany love inherently w st 

can they, like love’s presence, be directed and modi 1 tinf iprstood 
sa y what love means before these questions can b 
or answered 

The Meaning of Love 

The objects of love are many The occasions for 
various The means by which love is shown are g 
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The Routinization of Love: 
Structure and Process 
in Primary Relations 


of f 1C 1 , Whenever we search for the roots 

fh f fulfillment or courage or creativity, we soon confront 
in cnpnt fi ° Ve be sure > word itself appears but rarely 
, , 1 C reports ‘ b ut those reports are filled with terms which 

e x„ m nL° m ,L f Pf ct> phase ’ or variety of love We are told, for 
“ntirtni-uof” 3 parents of psychiatncally healthy children are 
“rpacnnoKi •> permissive” or “supportive” and make only 
intn» or demands °f youngsters (136) Soldiers “integrated 
hmhpr m °i ,dai ? Wldl ’ their officers, units, or comrades display 
nrnd f °^ a e ^ at tle (132) “Cooperation” sometimes enhances 
‘ ^” V1 ^ Intellectually creative adults are 

, r m e , ir re ^ atl0ns with others and “dedicated ’ to the 
. “ at * on of lon fi range objectives (103, 104) Men who with- 
n 6 I?,® 01 ? im P ns °nment in concentration camps have 
Hosn,^ Parab lf dedlcat,on (20, 21) as do families which thrive 
a spue an abrupt loss of income (4, 29, 87) 

nho»« eS « e d,sco ' /enes concern only some bits and facets of love 
auons which capture more of Us features relate with e\cn 
onro % pr ® c,s,on to particular variations in behavior and experi- 
o i lustrate, it has been shown that parental supportiveness 
is associated with the mental health of children only when the 
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integration of the other — to promote not just that which is presently 
in his interest but to assist a partner in developing interests that 
he will find of even greater worth (59) Ideal friends wish not only 
that one will be what one is, but that one will become the more 
enriched person that one is capable of being 

The notion that partners in love must be equals has its 
great relevance at this point As many successful marriages and 
friendships demonstrate, the participants may be quite unequal 
in the nature or absolute amount of their contributions to one 
another (76, 155) There is, however, one respect in which equality 
is required for the success of their relationship as love They 
must be similar in the proportion of their requirements which are 
satisfied through this relationship One of them may get far more 
than the other if enhancement is measured in absolute amount, 
hut they must be equal in the importance for each of whatever 
he receives This equivalence of relative reward and cost is the 
ultimate guarantee that each will take the relationship with equal 
seriousness and insures that each will respect the independence 
and integrity of his partners (82) 

The problem of distinguishing genuine love from its counter- 
feits is especially difficult because some of love’s several ingredients 
can be present without the others, and because the mixture of 
those which are available at a particular time is subject to great and 
unanticipated modifications Farber (55) documents the inde- 
pendence among three of love’s facets in a study of the relations 
°f 495 husbands with their wives He measured the extent to 
which each man (/) sought to enhance his wife’s experience 
' € 8 , was cooperative and supportive toward her), (2) took 
account of her needs and potentialities (e g , correctly interpreted 
er attitudes, intentions, and behavior), and (5) contributed re- 
sponsibility to their relations with each other (e g , was resourceful 
tn devising new and effective solutions to problematic interpersona 
situations, was skillful in handling interpersonal tensions where 
self-esteem was threatened or challenged) There is no relationship 
between a man’s rating on any of these measures and his scores 
0n the others 

The difficulties of evaluating professed love are furthed increase 
y the subtlety of the judgments required Reasonable accuracj 
*n these matters reflects extensive training and high skill Bj some 
tueans, much of the population acquires faciht) in making such 
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meanmL hl A. 1 h Ta V « at i 0 -, nS ’ there 15 a common theme - an essential 
meaning (21, 39, 65, 67, 85, 94, 103, 104, 141 142) At least 

aTouTtheT 5 ° f th f e , m ° dem WeSt ,here > s general agreement 

identify thd S ° £ T’ and people c °mmonly feel they can 
identify the genuine article from the counterfeit 

people a^e cnmnl i tf^ e, r° Ve Sla " ds for that reIatl °"ship m which 
5 ^ enhance th^r k " owln S 1 >’' w ""ngly. freely and responsibly 
can r.nvino u u a ° d growdl of others in whatever ways they 
fr anv on Of H b T Whlch lm P Iem ™fr these commitments 
genuineness of theTveTsmpfm ThuTlf " “ f °“ nd m ' SS ‘ nS ' f 

^g^“: T « — us t ‘ f , KISSdt 
■*ta«iaSL^S?2^ T “ tnfl,ng w,,h " the oth “’ s 

of promise 1171 a ' on |y b Y implication, committing a breach 
consZs choice pf'?’ lf ’ 0Ve 15 genu ‘“ « involves a somewhat 
extend love do so r„n P C 7 [ ° learn wb ether persons seeming to 
the relationship when " 8 y ’ or whether they will withdraw from 
mentis not to be cahed lffi? lm P llca " ons Further, enhance- 
enhancer’s will i s not free f “ 1S extended unwillingly or if the 
does not consider consistent mth°h by f ? 7 Ces and mlerests he 
In addition, as Fromm rfivT * h perSonal desires (27 ’ 33 ’ 75) 

‘'w’.tSM They can eas,ly 

individual does not elect to nr.? 0S 3 d,frUSe rela,,onshl P The 
but to assist, by whatever me, 7 ™ one or more particular acts, 
state of affairs His comm , a " S he can ’ ln br,n gmg about a certain 
is achieved For some comm?"' ‘ S fulfflled onl y wI t en that state 
welfare of one's family or f ln \ ents > sucb as those to promote the 
is possible 7 ° r fnends or oonntry, no final Achievement 

enhance all iApecfs°of "cLhTthn -Hf* people be con,n,1 tted to 

they stand read“.o do what. he? '‘T 11 does re< I u,re ,ha ‘ 

of the other's concerns for whmh ?he W,,h reSpeCt lo lh ° Se asp ~ tS 
may, for example, be the nurtumJl u “^P 1 res P ons,b,l, ty Th ; s 
professional growth or the • by , collea E ues of each others 

student, or the sunn’ort mv cacfier s devotion to his student as 

or as comrades ml T as c ' l ' zc ” 5 

Finally, m authentic love th °" cnlcrpnsc 

Guided hv the rnneere c ’ this generalized commitment is 

guided by the concern to nourish the powers, independence, and 
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Loving is thus directed toward discerning and influencing his 
mental life as, for example, the wisdom with which he formulates 
objectives, the appropriateness of his choices from among alterna- 
tives, the security with which he can venture and take risks, the 
effectiveness of his efforts to make restitution for errors and to 
find and accept forgiveness, the justness with which he evaluates 
failures, and the gaiety or contentment with which he celebrates 
a success A loving relationship provides not just particular deeds 
that lead to such benefits, but whatever acts will have these 
results So generalized or diffuse a commitment, requires that 
the person who offers love relate not merely to another’s imme- 
diate behavior, but to his long-term purposes and potentialities 
and to changes that will occur m them Within this generalized 
relationship more specialized forms of interaction can grow as the 
occasion may demand They will be particular applications of love 
to given situations, but love is their general form and their source 
In return, a loving relationship costs the loved individual the 
commitment to employ these resources for the maintenance and 
development of himself as a person— as a minded individual who 
interacts with the minds of others Because love, or an association 
bordering on it, so often provides the infant’s first social experience 
and because it affords general principles to be employed in 
developing more specialized forms of social interaction, Coo ey 
spoke of love as the socially “primary” relation and of fhe groups 
niost distinguished by it as “primary groups” (13, 25, 36, 3 , * 

H9, 124) 

Thinking only of receiving love, men commonly make t is 
relationship the foundation for their pictures of utopia But t e 
cost of being loved can be substantial Stagnation may prove 
easier than growth, wisdom may appear less desirable than im^e 
mate action, and forgiveness may prove harder to bear 
absence of love A man may prefer to receive fear or bi na 
admiration from others because these require no changes i 
Love, as psychotherapists and theologians insist, is work or 
w ho receives it as well as he who provides it Willingn 
pthform such work is founded on a sense of its necessity 

Although it is sensible to speak of the members of a forma"? 
organized group as loving each other, such love wil no 
diffuse as that possible between particular individuals <U 
ls so because the leaders or members of such a group e 
responsibilities toward each other in terms of the join , 

>" which they are engaged, not toward all enterprises in wlucn 
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The Relevance of Love 

Why is love important for so many aspects of human life and 
experience Having said what love means, one can answer this 
further question We must consider love’s significance for the 
lover as well as for one who is loved 

Love s most obvious importance is for the person who receives 
‘ nurtur “’ t0 3 de S re e and in a fashion unique m human 
experience This unusual nurturance flows from love’s properties 
as perhaps the most elaborated instance of social interaction By 
T 1 ® “ , the ”> ost elaborated instance,” I mean that, in love, one 
m P °^ e ln consu nimate measure the ingredients and pro- 
terest n^ 1C .K charactenze a « instances of social interaction [In- 
love’s ii’ C m ° re ex< l u,s,Ie forms of sadism seem to be among 
358 67 nn W™ f ° r thlS d,st mction (15, 21, 58, pp 354- 
7 8, and P 9) ] ° a " d 3 °' 31 ’ 69 ’ PP 12 ‘ 48 ’ 72 ’ ‘hapt lers 3, 4, 

interact 1 for^v elat i t0 e ? ch other m sever al ways They can 
on one'-moth* 3 "'!" 5 ’ do phj,s ' cal bodies, exerting blind force 
people htc , n » r 8ocia interaction refers to situations in which 
crences hone account each othcrs knowledge, intentions, pref- 
relatma to each ^ . a " d the ilke 11 “ short, to men 

peoDle learn th ° i! 1Cr S minds Social interaction can occur if 
appreciate the « "T, depe " d one another, ,f they come to 
tion if thev have 6 " ' 3 re 1 UIrernents for their continued associa- 
share if thev experiences in common which they can 

for the expressing as . slandard i zed symbols to serve as a medium 

understood, if they have' bL° f eXpenence ln a form < hat w,n b = 
importance of th*? e become aware of the existence and 

conditions under whi eac ^ otIier,s mental hfe and the 

Z= S r e ^ Ch “ “ nbc infinenced These are the under- 
and ea S v --- ” * hlch P^ents first train their children 

great obstacles and in a mde van^o^'T emP '° yed ‘‘“‘"iv 
taken as th/* n r „ V variety of situations — is customarily 

expdorahon'a^^expenenc ^'secrm 'rim 3 / 11 " 1 ^^^^ „ A T, >1 

f ° r The he s r pecfaT fi „ C „ a rt' *""" h P ° ' 

for the individual’s memThfc 1 " To '° Ve Pr ° Vlde , S '' " S SUPP °h‘ 
othf*rc fo a V. 31 We Lov,n fi means close attention by 

efforts to pnfi'.nr« l J , |, Ua k Problems and potentialities It means 
his behavior and his powers for behaving 
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or exercising his powers that we obtain a picture of love’s sig 
mficance for the lover (2, 67) 

Loving, say these accounts, is the expression of the highest 
social skill It is the sign of real maturity, full membership in 
humanity It employs most completely those talents which seem 
to distinguish men from all other animals and m which they most 
resemble God 


Loving, these writers say, deals with difficult and challenging 
problems forever leading men to new, stimulating experiences 
For a mature person, loving is the embodiment of his essential 
self and he delights in both the exercise of his potency and the 
evidence for it To live is to act To act as other than what one is 
1S frustrating Therefore, the argument goes, mature people get 
their greatest fulfillment in loving As Fromm (67) writes, the 
theme of maturity is “I need you because I love you,” not ‘I love 
you because I need you ” 

To be sure, gams from auto-fulfillment are not the only im- 
portance love is said to have for lovers He who loves is often 
applauded by others and this may be sufficient reward Loving 
another is often the requisite for obtaining another’s love, an , 
J f so, he who wants to be loved must first love others Fina y, 
one may love another to end an intolerable separation or estrange- 
ment, not so much because one wants the other’s love but because 
°ne wants to be with him or at peace with him and there is no 
relationship short of love that will bridge the gap 

However important love may be in human affairs, it cer ain y 
,s not enough for man’s survival or accomplishment Health, ra- 
tionality, self-government, competence in modifying the enwro > - 
ment to serve human needs, skill in framing symbols to repres * 
objectify, and bring order into experience — these capaci ies 
abilities and many others are among the essentials (60, ) 

of them are required for love to arise and many seem o r q 
love m order to increase their fruition 


The Routinization of Love 

If, as now, love itself is our concern, we shall find seve ra^ 
Slides to relevant literature Materials concerning 1 modern 
children have been collated and appraised (7, 28) as a 
investigations of such matters as interpersonal sensiti y 
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any of them may engage as individuals Love between individuals, 
interpersonal love, has the possibility of this widest of references 
This may be why many writers treat it as the standard for all 
expressions of love 

Greater scope is not the only benefit which interpersonal 
love may provide Because it can be directed to all of an individual s 


interests, it is of unusual importance in assisting his personal 
integration Each individual is at once a particular organism, the 
earer of a distinctive history from previous experiences, and the 
center of a unique set of present conditions In most of his rela- 
tions with other people he is expected to employ some of his skills 
an astes and inhibit others What he is obliged to do or to forego 
varies rom one group to another and often is the subject of con- 
ic mg instructions But the individual as a sentient being is not 
ivisi e Organism, mind, and relations with others, even with 
c ° nfllct, ng others, are co essential in his existence His 
all J ° 3C » ieVe * u ^hment as a single, total being requires that 
become ^rganuted ^ W “ h ' he ' r dlffenn 8' com P etln S requirements 

mdivirfnJwt ° f an . otlier P erson ca n nurture him as a distinctive 
of oenenl wS”* !° r exam P le > help him interpret the application 
This is nncc mJ fU 6S hls P art, cular situation, needs, and deeds 
the whnV f C n0t ° n ^ because interpersonal love can relate to 
as we havf*° a ® i y en in£ hviduars situation, but because love is, 
eral to w ,,i "l ^ most e l a borated form of the principles gen 
the greater is .! n eractl0n ltself The more general the principles, 
annhed -md fr. s P ec,a l situations to which they may be 

efahzed nnnr i Wh1 ^ *7 ^ “PP^ guidance The most gen- 
thus the nronnd 7 °!t, a developed social relationship are 
themselves and ,ntegrat,on of particular individuals with 

Dletefv *» h?c^i l h the J S0C,aI order To be fulfilled most com- 
enter into the m C » VC ,ndlvldua I In all one’s particularity one must 
Wc "■? profoundly social of relationships 

who receives it U ° lhat 0ve s s P cc,al importance for the person 
as a minded mf » 1S ^ " u ^ ture some large range of his interests 
of mtemerenn th at this is perhaps true in greatest degree 

receiving love t ° Ve ’ **!? that some P eo P ,e consider the costs of 
mes love? w^ 0 * 001 * 61 ^ ,ts benefits But what of the person who 
f , f at ,s ,m portance for him 9 If one views man as 
™L y , I : cwards . then getting love is the chief thing It is 
treat man as being most fulfilled when expanding 
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their relative need for one another to be what each potentially is, 
providing that this need is satisfied not by a few readily specified 
acts to be performed at certain times but by the performance of 
whatever acts may be appropriate to meet changing conditions 
To forecast the occurence of love we should know the degree to 
which all these conditions are met 

a diffuse dependency Adequate evidence is lacking on 
all these matters, but a considerable body of observations supports 
the notion that a diffuse dependency is one requisite for love Thus 
both Sarma (120) and Hisenstadt (51, 52) conclude independ- 
ently and from cross-cultural studies that one type of highly per- 
sonalized attachment, friendship, appears in the more complex 
societies Both interpret the rise of friendship as signifying a rela- 
tion which helps particular individuals in complex societies to 
thread their way among the many groups and institutions which 
make demands on their allegiance and which, often, set conflicting 
requirements for their behavior The problem each individual faces 
has multiple facets which change from time to time, requiring a 
comparable many-sided and adaptable relationship to mediate 


Again, the informal groups of friends and co-workers that 
grow spontaneously within large organizations seem to flourish 
m situations where people depend on each other in many important 
w ays that are difficult to govern or specify in advance and for 
Which no formal rules are laid down General norms are required 
° guide conduct in these circumstances One, the norm of reci- 
procity, is discussed by Gouldner (74) who suggests that the two 
social rules which define this norm are universal (/) people 
should help those who have helped them, and (2) people should 
hot injure those who have helped them A norm of reciprocity, 
e continues, is necessary to control the effects of differences in 
jhen’s power Because the principle of reciprocity is very general, 

1 can be applied to countless ad hoc transactions not otherwise 
e gulated by specific status obligations The norm also reinforces 
pecific obligations which may be present In all cases, it provi 
J Phsjs for confidence that one’s friendly overtures toward anotner 
' VlU be returned The ubiquity and importance of such a norm is 
epitomized in one account of the fleeting relations between cab 
nvers and their customers 


ln , an ur han and highly secularized society • a j 

honships, be they between a professional and his client 
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self control and social responsibility (56, 121, 136), loyalty and 
devotion to political systems (80, 88, 98), and the psychological 
characteristics of friends (47) To contribute to the synthesis of 
our knowledge, I shall focus primarily, though not exclusively, on 
problems of establishing, developing, and maintaining love in 
certain groups of intermediate size most of which have adults as 
their principal clientele Thus, many observations I report are 
taken from studies of cloistered religious bodies, collective settle- 
ments, primitive societies, fraternal organizations, small groups of 
workers, professional organizations, therapeutic milieux, and gangs 
n u 6 arC severa ^ reasons for this emphasis I wanted, above 
a , to bring together observations relevant for research concern- 
ing the social organization of love— the development, routimzation, 
l ^ ls consummate form of social interaction I 
in, f !i° m patterns °f social organization some sources of 
f" d o£ lts s,ablI “y an <i natural history The structure of this 
, ?? am f Zatl0 j , tends t0 be more Visible in settings somewhat 
" friendships or nuclear families because the require- 
. ° “ 0r ? na ' l , n g a lar « e number of people forces on partici- 
thev ,n>tr nslde f ab,e degree of awareness concerning the objective 
tanLm^ 5? < L* he means a PPropnate to it What might be a spon- 
“ ™ ?' "d fleeting adjustment between friends often becomes a 
becomes fn ' Cy and doctnnc iar ger groups, and, consequently, 
snarse^ =. ap P arent <° an observer (Curiously, there ,s only a 

inmsrr ll r wb,ch C0nsi ders the social organization of love 
in marriages or families ) 

chose°secnnH r en J ar ® e lbe cb ance of finding relevant material, I 
concern t ’ u ^ ocas ° n relationships in which love was a salient 
love of ** th,rd t. t0 Study sett, ngs in which interpersonal 

social rel ^ S ™ P u mi8ht appear to 8ether with more impersonal 
mvesfiPitinn v n S increase the range of considerations under 
love fnntnntic „ r ^ 1 om *Ued some important manifestations of 
about them m * ° T example ^ beca use relatively little is known 

ESTABLISHMENT 

estihti«hcH 9 W R^ l0 u ng appear9 How do its scope and form get 
‘ ricf ^ what means is its genuineness determined 7 The 

qu«tions ,0n ° f ° Ve SUg8CStS 3 part of the answers to thcSC 

i^L T, T.°,™ NCE or LOVE 11 seems plausible to think that 
Io ng is likely to occur when people find that they are similar in 
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Half of the subjects were told that they would be scored on the 
basis of their work as individuals, the others on the grounds of 
their group’s performance In turn, half the subjects in each of 
these two populations were placed in a situation in which every 
person was responsible for all aspects of the task, half in a setting 
in which each person was responsible for only a particular part 
of the enterprise 

For our interests, as for Thomas’, the significant experimental 
variation is that in which people are scored on the basis of their 
joint performance and the task is divided up among them, thus the 
group’s score is dependent on their cooperation and coordination 
father than simply the sum of their performances as individuals 
He speaks of this variation as embodying facilitative role inter- 
dependence Comparing persons in this situation with those in the 
three remaining variations, Thomas found greater feelings of per- 
sonal responsibility for the success of the enterprise, greater willing 
ness to help others do their work, and a stronger attraction to the 
group There was, moreover, greater speed of progress in com- 
pleting the task 

Of equal importance were some negative relationships Under 
facilitative role interdependence, subjects also showed greater 
^nger toward others in their group and displayed feelings of rest 
kssness and of being “hemmed in ” Thomas, in the manner of 
French (63) before him, interprets these results as inherent con- 
sequences of close cooperation He argues that the close coordina- 
tion of activities gives rise to greater opportunity for people s 
getting m each other’s way even as they facilitate one another s 
efforts These frustrations provoke anger Similarly, the close ar- 
ticulation of efforts affords less room for individuals to do what 
lhe y might wish, when and as they might like, giving rise to the 
experience of being confined 

c trust and trustworthiness Thomas’ work generates or 
e vokes responsible and cooperative conduct by providing a tas ' 
requiring coordinated efforts for the joint attainment of a desired 
? J ec hve Deutsch and his collaborators (43, 44, 45, 100, 1 ) 

»ave sought to define a task and other conditions that lead persons 
0 trust one another when there are dangers of exploitation or 
U!i Ury from collaboration They assume that people will trust eacn 
other if they 1) are committed to reach some goal and failure 
11 cost more than they want to risk in an uncertain ventur , J 
need each other’s help and perceive one another as able to help, 
Perceive one another as similarly dependent, and 4) are cac 
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and his patron, are characterized by certain constraints on too crass 
a rendering and consuming of the service (40, p 158) 


It also seems that an increase of diffuse dependencies which 
are, correspondingly, hard to supervise or control provides impetus 
for the spread of the “human relations” approach in bureaucratic 
organizations (46, 108, pp 30-60 and 196-213) Managers in 
those settings are told they must obtain the commitment of their 
more skilled personnel to the organization’s interests precisely 
because such persons are essential to the organization’s work yet 
hard to supervise If they are not on the employer’s side, they 
can damage his interests and he will know it only after the damage 
as occurred The stress on love (typically phrased as supervisory 
re ations governed by adaptability to individual needs and by a 
spin of collaborative consultation) is openly justified as required 
o o tain and retain skilled personnel because the supply is short 
n such other attractions as salary and hours are relatively equal 
irom one organization to another 

flAi.ntvf. lra P° ss,ble t0 examine eacb familiar setting in which love 
.. es f ° see wbetber a diffuse dependency preceded the oc- 
of devot, °n and affection, but a few additional lllustra- 
seerm u ? 1Cate tbe range ° f affa,rs over which such dependency 
sioml nipnV precondition for love the responsibility of profes- 
for eirh cI,ents ’ tbe devotion of a family’s members 

his countrv iii S concerns * tbe affectionate care of a citizen for 
where ustrat,ons 1,ke these which suggest that love grows 

one th.t ^° ad,y dependen t on each other also remind 

requisite for ^ ^ ° l best ’ a neccssar y* not a sufficient, 

<; t pm nur * V ^ r ^-° LI: int ™ependence There have been 

dcncmfi'nev ^ Ive con ddions which, m addition to diffuse 

rC J ate t0 tbc appeara nce of love These arc 
nrmrhihilitv ,n erdependence, trust and trustworthiness, ap- 
willmnnecc ant y mtcrpersonal characteristics, and the 

cert '»nk 1 t ublcb P c ople engage in a relationship These 
cnch rciMi. mde P Cn dent phenomena, but an approach through 
each rc\ca!s distinctive preconditions for love We begin with an 
experiment b> Tliomas (140) 

Working with a population of 160 \oung women, all employes 
of a large private utility . Thomas established four t\pcs of experi- 
mental situation In each tjpc, his subjects were told that the> 
were to work in “groups” on a test of General Work Intelligence 
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and seek intimate relations with others tend to have them (73, 
93, 153) They approach others and are approachable 

In this connection, Blau (24) has made an interesting pro- 
posal He suggests that, “the more attractive a person’s impressive 
qualities make him appear to the others in a group, the more 
reluctant will they be, at least initially, to approach him freely and 
to draw him into friendly social intercourse ” He believes that 
several considerations support this position (7) the attractive 
person may hurt us by rejecting our overtures, (2) his very at- 
tractiveness threatens the relative popularity of all others in the 
group, (J) an approach to such a person may make him still more 
attractive in his own eyes and those of others, thus further in 
creasing the first two dangers If, however, the attractive person 
makes himself approachable by volunteering information about 
personal weaknesses, or if by referring to similarities between his 
background and experience and those of other members, he in- 
dicates that he seeks standing as a peer, not a superior, he can be 
integrated into the group As Blau summarizes 

If group members are classified on the basis of two attributes common 
sense would lead us to expect that those with two positive qualities 
have the greatest chance of being accepted by their peers, and those 
w ith two negative qualities, the least chance In contrast the theory 
implies that the members who are positive on the more salient attribute 
Und hence attractive) and negative on the less salient one (and 
cnee also approachable) are the most likely to win the accept 
ance of their peers And the members who are negative on the more 
salient but positive on the less salient attribute are expected to be least 
hkely to be integrated 


Blau himself was able to present only fragmentary data providing 
an indirect test of his proposal Although the findings are in the 
direction expected, more cases, better indices, and greater contro 
°f other variables would be required to conclude that Blau s prop 
0s ition had been given a fair evaluation 

In a study by Gross (77) we do, however, have data importan 
0r a simpler proposition concerning approachabihty 
Gross puts the matter this way 


coI, esive group strikes a bargain with its members 
S ® '[ h * will be approachable, and he, in turn, agrees to be approach 
bIc if guaranteed that nothing he reveals will be used against mm 

From this reasoning Gross concludes that social intimacy will 
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fj™" tbat lbls ,s their joint situation Loomis (128) found that 
grea er e extent to which these several conditions were pres- 
ent the greater was the likelihood that pairs of experimental sub- 
J the re d each other ln a sltua tion involving risk and that 
nenSif ° f ‘ rU , St would P rove '"“worthy In a second ex- 
mnre 1 , 1-, .1 ™ a "‘P u ' allon . Deutsch showed that individuals are 
h is nothin! i° fUSt r° ne anod,er ’h cv believe the other person 
ceTve th3 i Sam T ""'"“worthy behavior and if they per- 
person soutcomes ^ ^ eXert ““ ~ -r the^her 

of h^snSni 43 ^ a * S0 S0Usbt *° learn whether certain orientations 
ness He r!no , ^ assoc,a,ed with trustfulness and trustworthi- 
mdicatmo lmi tS , ha n persQns ra,cd lo w on the California F Scale, 
also ' ?o be le , nd <? n ^ y 10 be dooiinoormg or submissive, tend 
more likelv to h ^ u hJ acls who are themselves trustful are also 
finding , hi! nht' WOr ! hy ot ° f P^rtrcular interest is the 
being trustful nrnve * hom experimenter assigned a role of 
presence of snm! r a rustW0It hy as well This may indicate the 
between assuming n arncnta t behavioral or social incompatabihty 
Wh"« Z "IT ° f ' hesC onenta tions and not the other 
a situation and dnm,° Pi r >rtUnil ' es do not P erm 't assessments of 
nonetheless be required^™™ “ liaboral ' on are hkely, trust may 
that certain ntua? W ° rk ‘° procecd Cohen (35) susgestS 

and ready tests of* tn , c 1 "® 10,0 ex ‘ s,en ce to provide rough 

hand salme of moder?r r WOr,h ' neSS Under ,hese “"ditions The 
dicate that the soldier ^™ eS ? lay ’ he says ’ have appeared to m- 
a knife in his Dalm K ap P roac h' n g an officer was not concealing 
cated trust bv nnenins".'!” 6 approaching another horseman mdi- 

fenses Cohen internre^s the 'T"? and thus weaken,n S their de 
especially vivid and hti' h rltuals of the manual of arms as an 
■nier-status hostZfes tCSt ° f '"“worthiness Believing that 
strong and conceited ° fficers and men are ^ ,0 be 

the rule requiring J loder " mihtary organizations, he views 

officer who insDecis h e " bearted deference of a man toward the 
aggressive intent He tn V y ea P on as an institutionalized denial of 
contact with an tninks it significant that when troops are in 
on the foe nffW anc *> presumably, their hostility is vented 
finds simihr T, Q f/ S ls P ense w, th these and related rituals Cohen 
tacts in the American South 6 StyIlZed et,quette of mter-racial con 
Roachability There is evidence that people who want 
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tend to be alike in objectives and abilities, but to differ in their 
characteristic contributions toward utilizing those abilities and 
achieving those goals Data obtained from 24 married couples, 
all students at Northwestern University, afford some support for 
his contention, especially in the finding that spouses are likely 
to complement each other with respect to dominance and sub- 
missiveness 

There seems, however, no gain in continuing to treat these 
issues in the simple terms conventionally employed It is evident 
from everyday experience that “birds of a feather flock together” 
and that “opposites attract ” (More technical formulations appear 
in Durkheim’s discussion of mechanical and organic solidarity 
(48) ) What needs to be done, and has not been done, is to specify 
the conditions under which one or both or neither are true Winch 
deserves particular credit for taking the furthest step in that 
direction 


f Willingness At the beginning of our survey, we found that 
a criterion of genuine love was the willingness of participants to 
undertake it Thibaut and Riecken (139) have isolated one im- 
portant condition associated with the judgment that a man has 
acted of his own free will his social status In each of two matched 
aboratory experiments, they found that subjects believed that 
nigh status collaborators acted as they did from personal desires, 
pvv status collaborators in response to external pressures (The 
collaborators” were, in fact, confederates of the experimenter and 
their interaction with the subjects was carefully standardized to 
ronhe them alike except for certain alleged background factors 
such as having graduated from a high school of high or low 
Prestige ) 


The investigators report a second finding of interest Some 
subjects saw the low status collaborator as acting freely, some 
^ewed the high status collaborator as coerced by events If one 
fontrols for the collaborators’ status, he discovers that, from the 
beginning of the experiment, subjects like, admire, and accept 
man that they believe is acting of his own free will, and thej i 
•m even more at the end of their work together 
. ' Search and selection If people happen to be t r ' 

gether with others who arc attractive and approachable, ® r 
g^ged with them in facihtative interaction so safeguarde 
justfulncss is justified and willingness evident, love mav floun 
” houl much further effort It often happens, however, that 
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appear only between persons who are not competitors This con- 
i ion is satisfied if there is, inherently, no competition in a rela- 
lons ip or if participants can artifically obliterate an existing state 
o compention Examining 11 informal groups of friends (ranging 
rom 2 to 6 members) in the head office of a wholesale manufac- 
prnim mai ‘ orde [ fi rm > Gross found that in “every informal 
m ft’n \u ne me ? lber was a competitor of any other member 
Of t " ls j :ase he was defining competition as the performance 

visor 1 tL m S wo ^ or employment under the same super- 
lntimatA proposes that a necessary condition for the rise of 
in fnrtnn^ UpS ^ m0ng com P eUtors ( e 8 . among manual workers 
on pnrh *? tlie ™P OSI * , on by their members of effective limits 
e crv»„ erS productlv,t y> thus eliminating competition 
been arenJi aVi ° F PERSONAL characteristics It has often 
homoeenenne ° VC 1S most 1,ke ly to anse m a population with 
tion are two 1 baractenstlcs Th e rationales to support this posi- 
ner onlv if th™ P i?° P e can relate m a diffuse and intimate man- 
people with mm SharC many understan dmgs in common and 2) 

onfLZ a,Sve * Bd 0l " s are ™ re llke * fi " d 
another ncmi, ™ ? counter argument is that, to love one 
themselves lack m t ! ,e,r felIows qualities or services they 

t Ion nd want and w hich can be acquired by associa- 

first anoroac^rnn 0 ^ s ^ stemat,c data invoked to support the 
large literature mutuaI fnen ds As a recent survey of this 

shown to be ni f i,~ C Udes mutua l friends are almost always 

tastes, and level a/mtS? 81 attItudes » aesthetic and avocational 
comparisons of h, u in * ep, S ence Similar observations appear m 
by^eat homoDA USb f nd c and their wives, buttressed, in their case, 
much Iareer soo i * y dem °graphic characteristics Moving to 
Americarf Cities 'of 'morf* I haVe < 5 > d — ery that, in 

of the citizens with K than * 00 ’ 000 population, homogeneity 
is positive^" 8 c re f pect to socia l class, race, and ethnic origin 

to commumty S welfare^ and' th * T' ~ ° f 

Winch nVi 6 t° d ne S a tively with the rate of crime 
mvesti patior, L° n tbe °th e r hand, has published a pioneering 
pa^ whatev P u TPorts ,o show that Members of a marned 
back around o t f lr , homogeneity in values, ability, and social 
perament t0 be °PP oslte but complementary in tem- 

so“ho nd ' ^He he D ; o haraCter ° f ' h£Ir P artlcI P atlon mmtapa- 
He proposes, in short, that husbands and wives 
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selves, a person without conflicting commitments This friend 
would almost certainly have been somewhat removed from Anne’s 
ordinary round of life, not her superior or subordinate, her com- 
petitor or someone mutually responsible with her for some com- 
nion enterprise That friend would be a person whom she could 
neither threaten nor fail by being herself 

A search for someone who can give the love one needs is a 
part of dating and courtship, of the choice of an advisor, counselor, 
clergyman, therapist, or faith, of affiliation with voluntary associa- 
tions, an employing company, and with political figures and parties 
Aristotle’s (6) judgment that persons capable of skillful, complete 
ove are rare, corresponds to what is known concerning the dis- 
tribution of such component skills as empathy, ego-strength, m- 
S1 ght, self-discipline, and devotion to the welfare of others It is 
not the whole story 

To nourish a man adequately in one respect commonly pre- 
vents our aiding him in others To support his most penetrating 
ex plorations of self requires a suitable social role as well as inter- 
personal competence, and this role may prevent the offering of 
°ffier kinds of love For example, Albert Frank could not have 
supported Anne in such a venture and also provided her with the 
tatherly care she required There is, in short, no perfect lover, no 
complete fnend, and persons who supply a man with one kind of 
°ve should often be socially removed from those who supply 
°ther kinds 

As a consequence, most people obtain love from a vanet) of 
ources for a variety of purposes This means that, other things 
ei ng equal, the number and diversity of a man’s social contac s 
ocrease the likelihood of his getting the love he desires 

Such contacts are not distributed at random in the populauon 
t em hership m formal, voluntary groups such as churches, ’ 
a e nial organizations, sports clubs, and neighborhood as 
?S ns ' s str °ngly and positively related to socio-economic po«j 
, ( . 9 ’ 62 ’ US, 123, 152, 157) One large scale investigation found 
-i ? ’ Wlt h the population’s demographic characteristics an 
??*** of their residence from the city’s center controlled, such 
mbership is greater in the city than in its suburbs ( 15 . ) . 

Although the relationship is not as spectacular, such ml 

mJ°2. at,0ns as those " ,th fnends ’ co-workers. *[}" 

a are often reported to be positive!} an 

""tth socio-economic status (9, 18, 126, "found in 
tatus controlled, these informal contacts have been f 
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dividuals must seek out the love or the beloved they need This 
may entail a long search and difficult choices, depending on the 
alternatives available and the character of a person’s desires 

A search of this kind by a thoughtful girl, hiding with her 
family and some neighbors from German persecution, is the prin- 
cipal theme of Anne Frank’s diary (61) Her experience is es- 
pecially revealing, not because her hopes or desires were unusual, 
but because the persons who might have helped with them were 
drastically limited in number and, for various reasons, unsuited to 
the task 

Anne was on the verge of adolescence She also was unusually 
perceptive of meanings in human relations She wanted to explore 
the values around which a worthy adult life might be organized 
She wanted to evaluate and control her own selfishness, her dis- 
gust with the compromised standards of adults, her ambivalence 
toward her mother, and her varied feelings about sexuality She 
wanted to express and clarify sentiments that were variously 
bizarre, grandiose, highly idealistic, superficial, earthy, or harsh 
Trying to establish an appropriate friendship with each of the 
others in hiding with her, she slowly came to realize that each had 
interests or responsibilities that made him unsuitable Anne was 
already at odds with her mother The adults in neighboring families 
inse nsitive and egocentric Margot, her older sister, proved 
elpful for a time, but, as their relation deepened, broke it off to 
protect her specially favored place m their mother’s esteem Peter, 
the adolescent son of a neighbor’s family, was more concerned 
with endearments and sexual explorations than serious discussions 
of Anne s inner self Finally there was her perceptive and loving 
father It seemed for a long time that here was the friend she 
sought Then Albert Frank’s responsibilities to his wife and older 
daughter (and his duty as a parent who corrected, disciplined, and 
taught Anne) precluded his becoming her intimate friend, her co- 
conspirator, and someone who could freely exchange fantasies, 
ambitions, and dislikes 

Everyone around Anne was capable of love and was, in fact, 
giving it, seeking it, and receiving it But none of them could pro- 
vide love for the purposes Anne required, legitimate though those 
objectives were, without seriously compromising other important 
obligations 

The friend Anne sought, and might well have found in some 
other girl of her age had she lived under normal conditions, would 
have been a person highly gratified by Anne’s being all her many 
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Sbtoh"S relevanc° r TT* may '° Ve The task ,s 10 es ‘ 
needs for one ’ s l0TC and 

before us rel™! n ‘ “ SU f h assessments that love must be given 

present ca~n , b \ tu,ly Judged If the s “ b J«* have httle 
and every P assumn USe **’ ? ey must be abIe at least 10 rece ‘ve it, 
for the recinienf^' :e . must be Provided that it is given freely and 
and integrity the ^ “1,^ what ,hey are and what . ln freedom 
*orap e 'f^ y ” aybe “™f Thus „ ,s standard pract.ee in 
a full larder Us ? f badly traumatlz ed children to provide 
eat, unlocked Am* 0 * 6 ”** avallable whenever the child wants to 
Will, extremelv r- ^ ^ per ? It h,m t0 ex P lore or withdraw as he 
sleep, a toler mre f nsld u era ‘ e handling of wakening and going to 
requirement thu h* b ’ S dlsplay ot symptoms limited only by the 
PhyscaUuaels h , e " ot d “'roy essential property nor make 
■"eapable “f ha °r U4 ' I,5 > « the <* dd becomes 

1516 situation o mfi eVCn , these ,imits » be 1S removed gently from 
he becomes *J5 C0 ™ pan * ed b y an adult who waits with him until 
cision is enm m ^ lr P uItaneou sly, his ability for action and de- 
free art m wh ^ tbrou Sb enterprises such as team games and 
ened bv nrp« IC 116 Can ta,ce some ,n,t, ative without being threat- 
But surf, S t0 Compete or choose as an individual 
Usually admit instItut * ons do not take all disturbed children They 
leal health th ° n y l h° se °f at least normal intelligence and phys- 
by patholopi *i Se Wa ° are neitber too withdrawn or too troubled 
who are sim^ suspiclon their peers They also seek youngsters 
resl nctions ar *° ° ne an °ther in cultural background These 
duct, receive SU J e a cbente le which can learn new styles of con- 
through which nd USC l ^ e k ,nd * ove °^ ered under the conditions 
°tberanr? t.p.*u f ls P rovi ded, and communicate readily with each 
ln u Wlt n the staff 

«*rau as fits particular situations, these four con- 
cha t he j S | Srunting of love, the acceptance of the person for 

lunits Within k ' n ® ^ IS un l° vea ble characteristics, the setting of 
Probable can Whlcb ^ ove ls exercised, and the determination of 
Cf uplo)ed ln PaC,ty l° receive an£ l use love for his enhancement — are 
^rrships f esta bhshing a loving relationship Friendships and 
111 s Ome speci ^ j Xamp k> °f ten have their rudimentary beginnings 
°bltgation nr* 1 ^ ,ndness beyond the requirements of formal social 
to the ; ' °^ ressm S> perhaps to the sharing of small confidences 
other n er CCe ^ tance J° km S an£ l teasing which indicate that 
son is desired even when he proves prickly Occasions 
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positive association with number of memberships in formal o 
fae^Tlh ’ 1 ^ ) „ Th '; nUmber and /- intensity of such co, 

borhood ( 09 mi h°l £er reS ‘ denCe m ° ne ’ S P resent ne, S' 

mamed 27). belonging to a large family (109), bem 

Te child n^° U h lldren or be,n S ,he P are »‘ of more tha 
ccneril ivne ( ’ bavln ® ex Ponenced regular advances in on 
munitv fu - of ° ccu P at,on (141), being .dentified with the com 
munity (54), being a woman (153), being young (153) livm 

(102) and\lZ7 mly U16) ' deS ' nng u P™ rd soclaI 

prestige afforded u an V* 00 ? 6 and educatl °n consistent with th< 
such mforma? “i" 2 S e ‘ hn ' C back 8r°und (92) The desire foi 
one’s behavior to” ^ assoc,ated with inhibiting or controlling 
to be ~ r a1 ° P ro « de satisfaction for others (66) and seem' 
Whether^ :ral ‘ zed oharactenstic of individuals (73 153) 
que^e of tLs ,nel/ 0r a l are differently satisfied as a conse- 
do not know (We 11 dlstnbutl0n of certain potential sources, we 
substantial norm! S °f d ° know thc distribution within any 
tove ) If however " ° £ need t for var,ous degrees and types of 
need must enme t 86 1S ngbt m thinking that the loves men 
person is left with th° m ,i 5P eciallze d and separated sources, each 
enfesmto a coh«eml d 'i ffiC r', t r ,ask of grating all these expen- 
receives may only nonmh° f Jvl, ( /? deed ’ th ® s P eciallzed loves . he 


receives may onlv nmirtci, Unaeed, the specialized loves 
individual cannot ^brmo ® xpectat,ons and potencies that the 
To take one examDle 8 th°, 8ethe f 8 mmuaI1 >' compatible whole 
other’s professional k’,1 T"™ 1 * by colleagues of one an- 

between their careers andThe taS ' e , S may exacerbate the confl,ct 
Involvement m „ an , ™ eir ro ^ es as husbands and fathers ) 
Of the individual’s life r'' 3 orde r whose norms embrace the whole 
for the evaluation and . ?" d wh,ch provlde hlm wlth cr,ttria 

seems to be a precondnio f “ a, :' on of hls specialized experiences 
herence (48) if dlt ‘ on for his development of personal co- 
work is experienced 0 ^ mbracive normative or institutional frame 


work is experienced lDracive normative or institutional frame 
loves lose their me* rCa ° r val,d or worthy, all the specialized 

words, mantconS ” d . T‘ h (4 , 8 ’ Then, ™ ga « re ’ s 


words , filing a 
about the freauenev 1 ° n ^ OI J? of an S UI sh There is no information 
hind of desnmr r? ^ Wlt ^ wb,cb 8 lven individuals experience this 
in any societv e Unng their careers or its incidence or intensity 
lieve it is nn ° me P s y c h°therapists and social observers be- 

with its presence r are‘«i?° St '' n , dU K naI socleties and efforts ,0 c0 P e 
titioners the * are * , e ^ reat °bJ ect ive of a new school of prac- 
As m, exis,entlal Psychotherapists (105) 

person in need seeks love, many people, often the 
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matters as off limits or if either makes demands that go beyond 
the relationship’s boundaries 9 How, short of terminating the re- 
lationship, may its necessary indeterminateness be preserved while 
suggesting the presence of limits 9 

Perhaps the most common strategy employed in our society to 
counter excessive expectations is tactful but persistent refusal to 
deal directly with those demands, not defining them as unrealistic 
or an imposition and not acceding to them This appears most 
likely of success if accompanied by unobtrusive but clear evidence 
of making some special effort in matters that come legitimately 
within the relationship’s scope 

Clark (34) describes this procedure, developed to a self- 
conscious technique, in the junior colleges, the so-called “open- 
door” colleges, where many students ill equipped for advanced 
studies must be given the opportunity to develop their intellectual 
skills at their own pace and as fully as they can in the hope of 
eventual success, a task in which large numbers will fail The 
college counselor must keep open the door to further attempts, 
seeking always for some legitimate means by which the student 
may achieve his goals, yet must keep him aware of the real state 
of his present achievements To this end, the counselor devotes 


endless time, effort, and ingenuity in helping a failing student over- 
come personal difficulties that impede his progress The counselor 
always confronts him with the continuous measures of his per- 
formance, but never says directly either that the cause is hopeless 
or that success is likely By thus giving of himself beyond what 
seem to be in the formal requirements of his office, the counselor 
testifies to the depth and sincerity of his commitments while de- 
fining, indirectly, the limits to their scope 

We should notice that the counselor’s approach succeeds be- 
cause it employs yet another criterion of love and because the 
environing society defines that criterion as a limit to the deman s 
men may make on one another Genuine love, as we saw earner, 
,s a commitment to nourish the powers, independence, and in c- 
gration of another, to enrich another in these respects, not jus 
to maintain him as he is To fulfill this objective, the one who re- 
ceives love must show greater potency in dealing with the environ 
ment and with himself, increased powers in defining objectives an 
obtaining and utilizing resources from that environment 
ment toward these accomplishments provides a standard £ ove ™ n * 
lover and loved alike, limiting as well as describing their mutual 
responsibilities Under this standard, the friend or parent or spouse 
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” y „ b c f reated m wh . ,ch each can nlove ,oward greater intimacy 
ftenf™,« U h y ’, k i- eeP !, e ', a " 0n as “ 1S ( 146 ) AI1 the re initial 
? lab ™ W1 * dd'cacy or too much may seem promised 

and graceful withdrawal made impossible 

hv o J neSu entS °i the quantlty of love that can be accepted, even 
mav f?,I? S p0se subtle problems An offer of great love 
Sed mm? Z “ir,” '"tolerable guilt Similarly, the support 
it mav hT S ? k f ° r Ihe beIoved ' s Particular enterprises or 
as competitive with them or as exploitative Thus 
that die evere’ a ?, bfayden (99) present findings which suggest 
where her hnsha !h f J”? ° f creatlve S0C,aI sensitivity in areas 
satisfaction ^ Sband feeIs he should excel is associated with less 
satisfaction m marriage for both of them 

from the E a?mnff E i OF rf° VE jP* e forms °f love vary in their scope 
a CW fr,e”d ZT'™ ° b, 'S at,ons ""'aded » love for God or 
or attornev tn h circumscr, hed commitments of a physician 
?here a ? del?»? ,S Wherever somelh '"S ot love appears, 

arise became * Z T ° f Sett,ng " s SC0 P e These Problems 
vague, and because the CXtent ° f res P onsiblll ty is inherently 
to determine genuineness of professed love is so difficult 

nes Even°m ?hi° Ve t C . ann . ot £° on w ithin clearly defined bounda- 
sional and client the tulf y ,lmited relationship between profes 
of affairs m Xh obl ^ at,on 1S one of creating a general state 
lacked a general Sr° W ? 1 C ? n occur The doctor or attorney who 
the man’s affaire Un M S J an< !i n ® bls client as a person and of 
ice The facts m<T? U d i bC 1 * informed t0 render competent serv- 
he far afield from thJlhen^ “° f diagnos,s and prescription may 
sought To nerm.t c , c ient s presenting symptoms” and must be 
judgment of what a searc h the client must trust his counselor’s 

Mlfand wh:r nt f and accept the ° bl,gaUon ,0 glVe 

professional, too isohwV? f ° rmatl0n 1S re£ * uired of h,m The 
client’s mteeritv ob lg , ed to extend trust He must respect his 
situation, keep^m Candldly of h,s Judgment of the client's 

and be suideH ent ? n h dence the information the client provides, 
mform the^chen^of^con ? ***' * eneraI — must 
have foreseen even if mT s Wh ' Ch lhat pers0 " may " 0t 

professional services' Wh?J Sh ,° rl , en ?, r ,ermlna,e h,s need fo , r 
to be without limit aZm n T ob bf" on " are presumed 
reservations nr ’ f S m a c ose friendship, the suggestion of 
What thpn f ' danes threatens the relationship even more 

» > i the friend or client seeks to define certain vital 
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(97) The members sit back and soliloquize aloud, reflecting with 
great candor on their view of the difficulty including observations 
concerning each other’s personalities and rectitude 


maintenance and development 


Once begun, love may or may not be sustained It will not 
persist or grow without special effort There are at least four 
activities concerning which some difficulties are likely to appear 
These are 1) efforts to differentiate this socially ‘primary” associ- 
ation from other relations in which people engage, 2) efforts to 
conduct necessary relations with the environment outside the pri- 
mary relationship, 3) efforts to manage the internal routines of 
giving love and receiving it, and 4) efforts to guide individual 
participants’ careers m love 

IF Differentiating a primary relationship from other 


associations In comradeship men are beside each other, jointly 
confronting their common task In love, men are face to face, their 
relationship itself the focus of attention The outer world is a 
source of support or interference, but not the occasion for their 
union Each person attracts the other to himself, not merely to 
his works The more diffuse their obligations for one another, the 
more are they oriented inward toward their own interaction 

All human organizations requiring large commitments from 
their participants try to encapsulate their members’ lives, eliminat- 
ing potential sources of seduction and subversion The more intense 
forms of love are among these The cloister guards its mem- 
bers’ loyalty by removing them physically from contacts with t e 
world outside, by absorbing all of their time in a predetermined 
round of life, by immersing them in a special task and language 
and dress (10, 31, 83, 84, 138, 156) It guards also against tne 
development of competing loyalties within the organization l » 
PP H2-1 1 3, 31 , p 203) Close friendships may be forbidden in 
new member may be required to eat, sleep, worship, an » ' 
always between the person who preceded him in mem P 
the order and the one who happened to follow (10) 

Many other groups guard their members love agai 
parable seductions whether from outside the orgamza ion 
within it Thus law, custom, and the routines o * . 

married couple from easy opportunities for utlf J' i, s tcn- 
ordmary life, as in the cloister, social restrictions on looUne. ^ 
•ng, bodily posture, movement, dress, and speech focu 
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is, like the professional, limited to practicing within his compe 
tence and governing his conduct by its relevance for enhancing the 
person he loves Under the same standard, the person loved is 
obligated to use the support received for growth and to respect 
the integrity and independence of the person or institution that 
nourishes him (21, 112) 


Because those who give love and those who receive it often 
violate this standard and are, themselves, unwilling or unable to 
implement it, or are ignorant of the consequences of its violation, 
a variety of sanctions are routinely employed in its support There 
is always the threat, inherent in the situation, that the relationship 
will be broken off, or, if continued, that it will fail of its purpose 
and make pressing needs go unsatisfied There are the continued 
costs of attending college or paying the professional or spending 
time with the friend which go for nothing if the relationship is un- 
pro uctive There are evaluations by supervisors, kinsmen, ac- 
quaintances, teachers, and other friends 

Where these indirect and informal sanctions fail, agencies of 
government or of professional groups may take formal action The 
1 ICU 7 n in a PPty ,n g formal sanctions is that they can govern 
successfully only the performance of reasonably specific and ob- 
aC 5\r the mult ‘P ll «ty of subtle, almost intangible judg- 
ments and behaviors required for a life of love Even here, how- 
ever, special controls have been devised, although generally with 
° inderstand,n g of their real effectiveness Catechisms, lists of 
^ f 10ns , r se ^ examination before confession or communion, 
professional seminars concerned with desirable practice, and m- 
ruc ion in the meaning of the ethical code governing one’s occu- 
3rC rout ’ mze d methods for training in love and for the 
ln l v < . 0rCement Stan ^ arl * s learned in the past Monastic orders 
' ° nc ? r m ° re oncers »n each chapter house required to ex- 
a ? member s at regular intervals concerning the 

g an small details of their conduct Some orders also make it 
« f P .° n . SI ^ lly ° f each mcmbcr to provide the chapter s director 
r c ai cc ^ rc P or ts concerning the spiritual development of their 
ows aticnts in psjehotherapy and prisoners in group reonenta- 
i n scs ^ ,on s have been trained or retrained in the nuances of 
r sponsi e behavior by means of a detailed examination of their 
successes and failures in social life (22, 147, 154) 

One group of social scientists has taught decision-making com- 
mittees to employ a related device when thc> reach an impasse 
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enlarge his own abilities to love God, not to match the abilities 
of someone else Husbands and wives are encouraged to do more 
for each other than they have and to aim at doing all they can, 
not to equal the other’s performance 

Again, the work of love deals with people as they really 
are and, to proceed, they must be free to be what they are By 
definition, this means that many of the parts they play in life 
must be dropped (68) revealing private and central aspects of 
their selves The deeper the love given and accepted, the more 
are people vulnerable to one another It is inescapable that, as the 
popular song has it, “you always hurt the one you love ” Because 
heightened vulnerability makes such traumatic incidents inevitable, 
even though quite unintended, forbearance, patience, contrition, 
and forgiveness are a required part of successful loving The 
working through of all these relations require somewhat private 


surroundings 

Complementing these needs for privacy is the seemingly 
universal social norm that any legitimate instance of love has the 
r, ght to privacy (106, 125) The state may define conversations 
between a professional man and his client as privileged Spouses 
cannot be called to testify against each other in court The house 
of a blood brother is a legitimate sanctuary for a man fleeing from 
tribal justice, however heinous his crime Relatives are discouraged 
from prying into the affairs of a married couple, outsiders from 
disturbing the communion of friends Friends and monks are 
forbidden to tattle about each other (31, 131, 133, 143, ) 

A peculiar feature of the economics of love also mi i a es 
against its ready accessibility to outside influences The source 
of gain in love is from a relation to someone else as a person 
Other things equal, the degree of such intimacy between an origma 
Pair declines m the presence of a third person The former mem- 
oers come under constraints to compete with each other or 
newcomer’s devotion and with him for each other (24) mpe 
ahty grows . n 

But some primary relationships are certain to expa 
membership, others are likely to do so The common so ^ , 

define the essential relation as that of each member to P 
0r “personality” or “character” of the group as a " o 
said to benefit each participant equally according 
New members are defined as increasing the group s r . 

c xccss of the costs they lay upon it, thus enhancing i P , 
contribution to each of its members This "ill °f tcn P 
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approved channels and block forbidden paths Cliques within 
families are discouraged by the precept that parents give equal 
treatment to each of their children 

College fraternities and sororities also deter the rise of special 
friendships and intimate cliques within their memberships The 
following are excerpts from descriptions which members have 
written for me of fraternity practices at The University of Michigan 


It is considered poor form for one active to sit at the same table very 
often J 

. Ab ™' four m , en are ‘on’ a rushee the entire time he is in the 
house When another active joins a group consisting of four men one 
active drops out and switches to an undermanned group It is the duty 
of every active to meet or observe the rushee before he is bid This 
system is slower in bidding than some others [but it] tends to 
itself 611 * 3 fract,0n of the house lhal has developed from perpetuating 


, Aw hole s ° c ! et >' 1S sometimes defined as a community of in- 
w n W “ h the consec I uence that special attachments to more 
mo her S ,h 0UP D a . re ^ lscour:1 8 ed Thus, speaking of an ideal Ch.nese 

Untverstty says UOn * " d Cn, ’ qUe Group of Pck ' n£ 

oeor!eTofl h r‘hr 0nS m r he ? ame as she loved the 650 million 

P will iL n'? a i In the Communis t society maternal love 
private ownership ^ COmplete,y from the Geological influence of 

fnfl’ ^ 0wever ’ s P e cial reasons why love is a relationship 
fr °? Wlth0ut The ^st is that, m love, the 
Darticinant* Th* develo P in g a relationship with one’s fellow 

the nhJerhvf. * S 11 from any enterprise m which 

relatmmhm ** ° ?° dlfy the outer worId and <n which the social 
S r Ch, i. S ° nly a means t0 thls external end, evaluated 
by its efficiency for that purpose 

nf Tinrtintr* ^ OV i 1S aut hentic, is aimed at the enhancement 
Th? P cfnnff 3 h S 5 eat ' ve to l ^eir own needs and potentialities 
Jut w" ard °f ^"cement or growth is not what someone 
nn^sihiiit 20 ^ 111 ^^ l^hed The nature of the participants’ needs and 
To h de fi ne l fi e relation’s productivity and their advance 
ju ge eir growth by some other standards may be necessary, 
out u is not love As a consequence, it becomes necessary to 
avoid situations and contacts with the outer world that might 
involve such judgments Each monk is defined as striving to 
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world outside, have long been recognized as important safeguards 
against certain pathologies which otherwise would go uncorrected 
It is, to take an instance, all too easy for the members of a group 
to fall in love with loving, making of their mutual devotion 
an ultimate goal and fearing to disrupt their beatific relationship 
by solving problems When this occurs, difficulties and deficiencies 
are papered over for the sake of harmony until the point is reached 
at which they cannot be ignored and the group’s integration cannot 
bear their cumulative weight 

Again, love is a diffuse relationship Without the criteria 
provided by particular tasks which need attention, objective, 
rational standards to govern the relationship would be difficult 
to define and maintain, including those which test love’s genuine- 
ness and appropriateness 

Then there is the dilemma that the tendencies toward privacy 
»n any living relationship make it suspect in the larger society (70) 
Are the lovers developing standards that subvert other groups 9 
Service in the outer world prevents the rise of such interpretations 
and affords a test, for lovers, of the likely viability of any novel 
standards emerging among them 

There is support for the further judgment that primary rela- 
tions are undependable unless some more embracing external 
organization to which all participants adhere may legitimately 
and effectively enforce compliance with standards of love and 
respect (71) Blau’s (23) study of a social agency provides an 
example He found that the social workers most dedicated to 
helping their clients were least willing to allow others to provide 
those clients with certain special services He also discovered, 
however, that the more of such especially dedicated workers there 
were in a given unit of the agency, the more each was willing to 
allow another, and more appropriate, person to provide specialize 
services for clients Blau attributes this ‘structural effect ’ to the 
development, when several client oriented workers interact, ot 
norms concerning what is in the clients best interest regard ess 
of the satisfactions afforded the individual members of the agency 
staff 


There also is evidence that intimate and diffuse associations 
lI } the absence of such embracive external controls are o en 
characterized by extreme and 4 irrational hatred Thus, in thos 
aspects of work in large organizations where men are in 
dependent but ungoverned by traditions or by formal rules, peny 
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symbolically by elaborating the symbols, practices, rituals, and 
terms that represent the whole group and its potency It is now 
' V1 ua as a member of this increasingly complex and 
p r u group that is loved, not the individual as a unique person 
lts representative— the Pope, the General, the 
President, the parents, the Abbott, the chief therapist— is then 
said to love each member equally (64) 

shield h , aV nr,m ketChe< ! four special considerations that operate to 
world the f« ary rela J‘ ons ^ , P ^ rom the influence of its environing 
“5* “ s °, n * e development of the relationship itself, the 
and nomn.fi f andards of accomplishment unrelated to the needs 
which n-irt 1 1CS lts , own mem hers, the provision of privacy in 
" eed n °‘ fear ‘° be 'hemselves, and the pro- 
A fifth should P h mt !^ a !j y a S a,nst dilution from impersonality 
srferaWe “ n, f f P™^ relationsh.p requtres con- 

Lovinc niirtnr» 0n0my because 11 embodies responsible action 
stble action in i We found ' must be responsible Respon- 

resource ani 1 V ra P osslble without the freedom to allocate 
SucSl^ve “ ch0,c « wb 'eh one ,s commuted to pursue 
sibihtv is imnmt , * m p°ssible without responsibility and respon- 
/ Conduct W lth0ut eonsiderable autonomy of action 
ENvLSZt ™,° N !, CESS “V RELATIONS WITH THE OUTER 
not enoueh” rtoi L< > Ve ’ S ? ys Be,!elheI m’s memorable title, “is 
actualization Ld 11 Suppl,es some > not all, of man's needs Its 
resources be broupliff ' enance require that skills, standards, and 
There is nn i/ 10 ? 1 Wltbout into the loving relationship 
beyond their circle^ ° r ° vers to avoid immersion in the world 
from that wl; .! "° ^ 6Ven f ° r the,r ,ove t0 flourtsh a P art 
As people devote vlronmen i t Love is not the whole of human life 
they are ever less a °? more of the,r reIat »onship to loving, 
ments for life and &Pa ♦ 6 ? em P ,0 ymg it to provide other require- 

not self Lpportmg 1111151 ° btam dsewhere In sum ’ 15 

the particinanfQ’ Seen ’ objectlve of genuine love is to increase 
Those nowerc powers as seIf conscious, discriminating beings 
love and at least exe ^: Ised ln man y enterprises in addition to 
relevance' for the ” ui ^ estern thought, a primary relationship’s 
tial test of ns worth b Tt mS P ° Sed by that ° Uter WOrld ,S ° ne essen " 
which fails this test r l!’ We S3y ’ unheaIthy t0 cont,nue a Jove 
ment ,n the world, noU^r™ 5 gre3ter ’ m0re effeCtlV£ mV ° IVe ' 
quirements for love’s fruition through performance in the 
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of banter, as of less social significance at the time but requiring 
safeguard for the future it is almost impossible to behave m any 
other way m messrooms and canteens 

There are other occasions when a primary status membership 
of a socially dominant group is threatened by the simultaneous pres 
entation of an alternative, secondary status membership, which on its 
side is not valuable enough to be safeguarded However, simple re- 
jection of a relationship is damaging to the primary status, implying a 
disregard for values which is dangerous to the esteem structure in which 
the primary status is located To use irony is to play at being 
friendly — at maintaining a member relationship — while intimating en 
mity, rejection 


In addition there exist polite fictions The arrangements are 
in general directed toward the exclusion from the terms of interaction 
of any status occupied by a participant which is incompatible with the 
establishment of the consensus necessary 


If Managing internal routines The origin and conduct of 
a H human associations require that men be somewhat different 
from one another People come together because they need each 
other to provide what none can supply for himself They may 
have different kinds or amounts of skill or resources, but they 
must differ at least in that one has what the other needs and lacks 

Once together, participants must become different in certain 
additional respects in order to share their respective resources 
As Bales (11) points out, there is some measure of specialization 
among men in every conversation, for, in the nature of the case, 
they do not repeat each other’s words, but elaborate, evaluate, 
question, or otherwise respond to what was said They also ivi e 
up the use of such facilities as time and space, each becoming 
different from the others with respect to the particular share avail- 
able to him 

It is a long distance, but one without discontinuity, from 
these microscopic forms of social differentiation to the mass v, 
clearly marked division of labor m complex societies^ In gr P 
°f all sizes we find differentiation in its two forms ,n spc . ( 
tion” which refers to the nature or source of the infiue 
men exert, and in “stratification” comprised by variations 
amount of social influence c , __ ^iffer- 

Whether in the form of specialization or stratifica ti • , 

ences among men are as necessary a means for t e s 

love as for any other instance of social interaction Sue a j 

are also potentially subversive of the particular ut 
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feuds and spiteful vindictiveness seem equally prevalent with 
spontaneous friendships Banfield (12) found that diffuse intimacy 
unsupervised by larger institutional standards was accompanied 
y deep suspicion within and between families of an isolated 
village in southern Italy Several reports have linked such close 
but uncontrolled associations with the prevalence of witchcraft 
among primitive peoples (135) 

i Th f re , se f m t0 ^ no examples of groups devoted primarily to 

love which also succeeded in closing themselves off from the outer 
environment Hostility from the larger social order, the groups’ 
o self-sufficiency, and their internal stresses and contradic- 
tions, unmitigated by outside controls, have routinely destroyed 
opmn communities, isolated monasteries, romantic social move- 
ments (16), and the like 

„„ , Thcre are » on lh e other hand, some conditions under which 
lir»i>r grOUpS . ca " ' na,nUln ltleir integrity while in contact with the 
tajger society They can operate successfully if they can obtain 

whichV ?n rCeS W " hout P arta 'P a "°" ln 'he outer world in ways 
rase of mo r ate „ the,r organization Sometimes, as tn the 
urovide^ Z ° rd ^ S ° r a PP roved friendships, other groups freely 
clearfy deh m u,r, red SUppl,es as S' fls - a " d > a P a " from certatn 
the L? ty . PeS ° f su P erv ' s i°n (31, pp 216-229), honor 
as m the UP S P , nVacy m Its interna l affairs Sometimes, 

without thp ° j 5* ven , 1 ® Bangs, necessary resources can be seized 
those re<;niirpT em A erS becomm 8 mvolved in the production of 
support hv nef 8£Hn ’ P nmar y 8 rou P s may be able to obtain 
natunl exm-p« f 0rm,n ^ ^ or tbe outer world activities that are 
me or S '° nS ° f t i leir member s’ mutual devotion — the teach- 

of the Tntv SerVlce monks and nuns, the business enterprise 
activities ° r intdhgenCe 

croum 3nd relations with competing external 

polite fictions :n 3Pa ^ thC em P Io y ment of banter, irony, and 
its effects (30) ° WS ^ assoc,at,on to occur while controlling 

timatinp^fri^nri! 5 l ° 3t bein 8 hostile, distant, unfriendly, while in 
are nreiS neSS “ 15 a style of mteraction used when two roles 
ProDrnfp tn h ?», 3n ‘ n( ^ ,v,dua * an d he decides to retain the status ap 
thp rpi-»t 0t ^’ wbl e ’ as he must, acting out the role of only one 
action ic rptn° nS | ,ip Wltb , tbe grou P dominant at the occasion of mter- 
tned, it is the other relationship which bears the episode 
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(31, 97, 134) Frequently, in these same settings, there is a formal 
rule that all decisions are tentative, subject to review and modifica 
tion by the group as changing needs require 

Even more drastic measures have been taken in some primary 
groups The group may delegate responsibility but not power It 
is quite likely to prohibit members from obtaining special benefits 
for themselves or their friends from offices they hold Thus the 
Mother Abbess must live as simply as any other nun and do 
nothing which would show favoritism or lead to her personal 
gratification (10, 83) Her Sisters give special deference to her 
office, not to the woman who occupies it The general manager 
of the kibbutz is not the social superior of the cleaner of latrines 
029, p 24) 


There also are some actions which embody equality and 
humility and which may be required of all members, however 
exalted their office The Abbott and Abbess periodically move 
about their communities kneeling before each member and wash 
,n 8 his feet All staff members of therapeutic homes are expected 
to be available for informal, individualized relations with their 
patients (19) Friendly but irreverent lampooning of authority, 
offices, and office holders may be a regular part of life in a kibbutz 
or fraternity or family In organizations like the cloister or 
kibbutz where moral fervor is likely to be high, these periods are 
especially important safeguards against temptations to self- 
righteousness, pontification, cant, and perfectionism 

Finally, when possible, differentiation is avoided The more 
integrated chapters of college fraternities entertain guests by 
nieans of group games rather than performances by individuals 
All the members sing together or circulate around the room 
Team play rather than individual competition is encouraged 

If Guiding the careers of individuals All these efforts o 
Preserve equality do not mean that there are no careers in loving 
no socially acknowledged stages m an individual s developing s i , 
no routmized measures of his progress Without such measures i 
would be difficult for him to guide his conduct to judge his com- 
petence, and to formulate plans for future development 
There are such stages, marked with special clarity 
ar ger, more persistent associations devoted to love, bu a 
[rom none Figures like the saint or the elder statesman or in 
beloved neighbor mark upper extremes Increases m pn'j P 
responsibilities, and the holding of offices occasional!) ind caic 
mtermed.ate steps But the marks of advancement in love sires 
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interaction that love represents We have seen that loving involves 
a considerable equality among participants Differentiation is a 
condition which commonly represents inequality Loving is directed 
toward the enhancement of others The coordination of differ- 
entiated activities may be so time-consuming that it becomes 
an end in itself rather than a means to love Loving requires 
intimacy Specialization and stratification generate differences 
in interest and commitment within a group and embody a degree 
ot social distance among members Because these alien forces 
ecome ever more conspicuous and significant as organizational 
comp exity increases, they are always the subject of compensatory 
actions by larger groups seeking to cultivate love (123) Such 
ehmmate t T Per inequal,t,es and differences, but rarely 


^? e these compensatory devices is the refusal to vest 
mavf!f ed act,vi , t,es in the individuals who perform them Groups 
S’ “ ; Xa f P ei ? plQy a system of rotatlon such that a par- 
given mH.v IZ f d task 1S alwa y s performed but is executed by a 
°" a temporary basis only— a system of “taking 
Smro MOO! ng 0 experience with this practice in a kibbutz, 
onlv ip in ttftes that it could not be employed rigorously because 
munifv’c i,f P erS °" S possessed certain skills vital to the com- 
Israe/ h Etziom s (53) study of collective settlements in 
Israel produces a similar conclusion 

oersonnTh^V™ and cosl, y e ff°rts may be made to rotate 
fratermtv nrp°r? g frequently disruptive of a house, 

and limited tn it™ t 316 ° ften eIected f° r terms of only six months 
Baldwin OO) says that rotation 
When howpvp 6 m dan 2 erous incompetence in the cloister 
a pharmacist rl 3 ? Un protesled tha t she lacked training to act as 
provide the «tr ^|f ane j’ or coolc ’ s he was told that God would 
provide the ^rength and talent necessary 

curbed hv H.ct * Catl ° n P rese nts a special threat, it, too, can be 
he wield/ Ai th ® u * s * im £ between the individual and the authority 
lodced m the T? r | ty 3nd contro1 °f a U essential resources may be 
the prnnn heTt,° C ^ r ? Up ’ and ^ leader required to consult with 
devHnn q ’ r,e ^ ei ) See k S to ex P re ss their consensus rather than to 
societies in rS0 . na P° hc y We find this practice in many primitive 
of prmm Hi K lg,0US and academic bodies, and in the advice 
thf'^.nvJ? y nam 'eists that decision making conferences restrict 
fWismn ^ h i eaders t0 t ^ e facilitation of procedures for making 
s i e reserving all control of policy to the whole group 
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and not personal aggrandizement, the appropriate measure of suc- 
cess must be a man’s contribution, not his own gains One does not 
set out to be a saint or a great benefactor of mankind or a superb 
patriot and to do so would preclude achieving one’s end One 
Would be exploiting the needs of others for personal benefit and 
so precluding the growth of love One can succeed only by setting 
out to serve, not to gain for oneself It would, consequently, be 
grossly inappropriate to recognize growth in love by a gift that 
would benefit the lover in particular apart from the causes to 
which he is devoted The most appropriate gift will be one that 
furthers those causes or allows him to contribute to them more 
fully and effectively or that displays, by some special growth 
of the beloved, the efficacy of his efforts in the past The retiring 
professor is suitably honored by a festschrift displaying his 
students’ best talents or an endowment to support his favorite 
scholarly programs The parent is honored appropriately by 
mementos of his children’s growing competence 

Although a career in love occurs through time, the mam 
course of that career has a markedly cyclical character One 
changes by becoming more fully what one has been but never 
completely what one might be The career is the elaboration and 
perfection of a single style of life, not the exploration of various 
styles One’s skills and outlook may be applied to many diverse 
tasks, but the general character of their objective is the same in 
e ach and the mechanisms by which their work is accomplished 
are essentially constant It could scarcely be otherwise Here, com- 
prising this most elaborated form of social interaction, are the 
re ationships on which all special forms of human association 
spend As with any highly general principles, however varied 
eir applications, the possibilities for employing these foundational 
s 1 Is are never fully exhausted, their meaning is never completely 
grasped, nor is the need for their exercise outgrown There is a 
constant venturing forth from these principles, a continuous 
f C e ^ ence kack to them for guidance, and, when one enterprise is 
•nished, a return to them as preparation for tasks to come (Il» 

PP 30-84) 

There are, however, other aspects of an individuals career 
n loving He becomes irritated He wants to withdraw and pursue 
° activities He finds increasing involvement frightening as 
* as fulfillng Social arrangements must be provided if t esc 
periods of stress arc to remain within bounds 

In larger organizations it becomes necessary to insure a 
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features absent from, or less conspicuous in, other types of careers 
Growth in love is an increased immersion in, and dedication 
to, a relationship with others, an increased integration with others 
Saints, good neighbors, and the like differ from their fellows, not 
m t e nature of their interests, but in their embodiment of concerns 
shared equally by all Nuns who specialize in obedience or poverty 
are not turning from other believers but are especially thorough 
e imi ^ atin g those aspects of their behavior which separate them 
rom others The Mother Superior is an administrator not primarily 
, ^ USC 6 P°^ sesses skills relevant for administration, but, at 
suhnrJhiv*^ 01 ' ^ because she ,s more perfect in devotion than her 
bisis for blS *^ >e P erfectl °n, and only it, is the legitimate 
used for th f ^ ter ,P 0Wer In t ^ e cloister, and it is power to be 
h avp e whole cloister’s benefit, not her own Indeed, as we 

£umblest ;ov"e Way * " fe “ ° ,he ™ lse 10 be “» that ° f 

distimni Khmo S c e * emS t0 , be em P*°y ed universally as a means for 
of the numher , ages ,n J ove ° n the one hand it is a rough index 
who are mnro contnb utions a man has made and separates those 
makes th P <P h * penenced {rom others At the same time, seniority 
which all can of a cnten °n, years in service, 

mates bv not rpa ^ Ve and preserves equal status among age- 
of their services^Stfd 11 ^ dlff ® rences in the character or importance 
a membershin rmmh ntS *!! fratern,t,es and sororities often receive 
pledged Memhprc er indicating the order m which they were 

ance with length of memh* lheir choice of r00ms m accord- 
wun length of membership One student observes 

room allocation 13 ,s nece ssary in many instances other than 

give him too much powerThP^v, C ° Uldn 1 SeltIe the d,s P utes > 11 wou,d 
since this would P c„i ♦ cha P ler couldn t vote on some matters 
suming " 1 tae 2 rou P Also it would be too time con 

ceived in terms ^ areer 1S officially recognized, the stages are per- 
tions to it Celebratmm 1 '° ' he 6rOUp 0r “ nusual conmbu " 
institution andmuch* win h * TT may ,nV °' Ve £lflS ‘° 
recruitinp nnd ♦ " W1 , said °f the genius of the group in 

the individini h ram !”£ J^is human instrument If gifts are given 
promole the y are ! ‘kely to be of the sort that further 

to support a favTnte chanty ^ b °° k ’ 

Because the objective of loving is the enhancement of another 
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and not personal aggrandizement, the appropriate measure of sue 
cess must be a man’s contribution, not his own gains One does not 
set out to be a saint or a great benefactor of mankind or a superb 
patriot and to do so would preclude achieving one’s end One 
would be exploiting the needs of others for personal benefit and 
so precluding the growth of love One can succeed only by setting 
out to serve, not to gam for oneself It would, consequently, e 
grossly inappropriate to recognize growth in love by a gift that 
would benefit the lover in particular apart from the causes to 
which he is devoted The most appropriate gift will be one tnat 
furthers those causes or allows him to contribute to them more 
fully and effectively or that displays, by some special 6 r ° 
of the beloved, the efficacy of his efforts in the past Ibe retiring 
Professor is suitably honored by a festschrift disp ay* 8 
students’ best talents or an endowment to suppor , 

scholarly programs The parent is honored approp 
mementos of his children’s growing competence mam 

Although a career m love occurs throu S . ’ ctcr One 
course of that career has a markedly cycic . but ne ver 
changes by becoming more fully what one elaboration and 
completely what one might be The career ™ QnWn of varl0 us 

perfection of a single style of life, not th P many divcrse 

styles One’s skills and outlook may be a PP , s t j, c same in 
tasks, but the general character of their o J accomplished 

each and the mechanisms by which Here, com- 

are essentially constant It could scarce y ntcrac tion, arc the 
pnsmg this most elaborated form ot human association 

relationships on which all special 0 Jcs> however varied 

depend As with any highly 6 en f cr ‘ l Jf o . 0V ,ng these foundational 
their applications, the possibilities fo meaning is never complete ) 
skills arc never fully exhausted, i sc outgrown There is 

grasped, nor is the need for '"^pc.plcs. a cont.nuou 

constant venturing forth fro nnd, when one enterpn 

reference back to them for £ u * rcpara t,on for tasks to conic { 
finished, a return to them as P , mrrer 

PP S2U however, other 

■« >ov,„ E hc Sofflrs«s 

other activities He * __ _^, n(n; mcnts must oe p 


omo invoivcnn-ni ■•■e — y 

He finds mcn % mu« be provtded .( Ihne 

well as fulfillng Socn* a „ tt ,ih«n bounds 


^nJr.ununp s~-< 

" bccom " 


to insure tha! 
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inability of^narticinanK^t In * ei -P ersonal relations despite the 

to each other mLriuaHv^&nJT® 6 amounts of tlme adapting 
restitution forntcpnacc a Sincere expressions of repentance, 

gradual re’adius^ment n’f and rec ™ clIlallon cannot wait upon the 
Cloist ed r euZ e s nt ol” I / eeIln f a " d be routmized 
two members have , some '™« have the rule that, when 
the older and the older cram ° Ut ’ 'l* younger must apologize to 
It also is common tha? thV^T dlatC f and f mplete forgiveness 
annoying habits nf t » norms of such institutions define 

to love fhem desnue .hie WS , a , S Brea ‘ bIesslngs > for ’ “ >«™"g 

who can love the ntteri lrr,ta,lons . ona grows more like God 
require feuding members t" U " loveable Some co p e g e f ratermt ,es 

fits the whole group, espec°alht O a k n 08ethei i, 0n 3 pr0 J ect that bene_ 
to the larger camnne ^ a pr ,°J ect that represents the group 

their personal differences in^hefr co” 5 f ° rCInS them '° submerge 
settlements occasional^ cive ” common aspirations Collective 
some special responsibihtms P ers,stent grievances 

ihes or livestock r care of their opponents’ fam- 

the withdrawal of h their V m’emh r pa fh c, P ants in ,om to tolerate 
the existence of interests aiJ^T* bccause withdrawal indicates 
possibly some reassessm , P f [ rom ’h elr mutual concerns and, 
fact, typical fta, the ml°r ' He ’I alue of ,hose concerns It is, 
making continuous mn ° rC * orma * P r, mary groups have a rule 
privilege and refuse reiH^ 31100 3n obll S at,on as well as a 
his membership Emission to a person who once rejects 

queer The ultimate' crifetmn’of 0 seek ™ ore privacy are thought 
or kibbutz is whether it k °* ° ^ 00c * ^'gh school, kindergarten, 
interaction and bv mutn'.i 3 firoup characterized by intimacy of 
Jcvush communuies of 3 ;J° nce i n (I29 > P 30) In the older 
225-227) ° f eastcrn Europe, ,he v/r teth (158, pp 


To insist on privacy if v ou 

One of the worst thino< 001 s,nn,n S is a serious misdemeanor 
himself’ or • he hides n from Ca „ n say of a man ,s “he keeps it for 
clothes or news crs whether “it” is money or wisdom, 

suspicion ‘ Homc l peopie a ” V ° ,danCC ° f communit y control, arouse 
like at an> time of the day ’ arc * rce t0 comc ,n whenever the) 
Withdrawal is felt as attiri 

isolation is intolerable • I ,r» ’ wh cthcr phjsical or psychological, and 
,c ,s with people ’ 
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neeJ f ^ ed ° m '° observe and to P ass judgment on one’s fellows, the 
from 1 str™ m f Un ', Cate e share eVen,s and em °l'°ns is inseparable 
other 8 fee ,ns that ‘"dividuals are responsible to and for each 

onen^v e afH Ct0r ’ S P u t,em ° r Iaw >' er ’ s cllen t are bound to speak 
mnsTin n^ mP A rehenslVely of the,r P rob 'e™. the communicant 
each nth 3 hlS confessor Spouses must not withhold from 
dvnanucKtc mtormatl ™ rele ™>‘ to their mutual love Group 

paSan T" fU " d,Sclosure ot rdevant thoughts from 
participants in decision-making conferences 

sarv TtL W w raWal 15 P ermltled t f >t can be justified as neces- 
m the elmcP 1 ormaace °f a service for the group Thus a novice 
she can be P ern 'itted to sew or launder alone where 

a wife nr h *u e f com P osure A journey alone on business allows 
for extra , t“ Sband 10 find re P° se Agatn, claims of illness or need 
promise nf r/ 0r r f St ,°, r quiet are withdrawals legitimatized by the 
If neoat nev ^ ecl a h‘hty to contribute to the common enterprise 
relationshm T f. ee in f s can be discharged outside the primary 
associating ilf 6 f and in a manner that does not affect that 
about hie fi 3 may 80 weI1 Tbe patient complains to a friend 
child dVscusses ra t P h! t i and t0 h ‘ S thera P lst about b «s friend The 
playmates ? e bmitatlons of parents with his playmates, of 
* jmaies with his parents 

such f"h C r S1 ° n ' bowever > there is no opportunity to discharge 
s pend all tvf °L tSlde S 1011 ? Cloistered monks and nuns must 
bers of small'* ° UrS togetber So > ,n some cases, must the mem- 
mdividuals r.UT,° P,a L cornmun, hcs or of groups in hiding Certain 
get no relief h ° U ^ a ^ e t0 80 about in tbe larger social world, 
n °t be under . ecau ^ e tll6ir P robIems are so specialized they would 
relate to n °°r m0st otber people or because their difficulties 
Faced ret orfiamzatl0n 

zations th ! S P rob ^ etn among their members, some organi- 

fessor T n m eve *°P ec * a special role, that of the informal con- 
n °t one who°h M aSCS ’ dl,s 1S a senior member of the group, but 
members Th 0 ds ’ or ,s bbe ty to hold, an office which disciplines 
of the onpin | CSC cbaractenstlc s insure that he will act on behalf 
The confess 3 or S anizatlon . but only by means of friendly counsel 
the dissident IS USua ^ bound by a vow of silence, thus assuring 
Discontent m ^ m ber that his remarks will not be revealed 
a chance to ^ be a,recb tbe S rou P being represented and given 
bemc lnsnu^i^! 00 ^ ,n a non punitive fashion, yet, simultaneously, 

S insulated from deviant pressures (31, p 192, 112) 
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nf prmvinlr h ° n * *° Ve °^ ten rem ark that, among the symptoms 
toeSher fh deV n ' S satlsfac " on ™'h silence, with merely being 
om ?h,nn r, d ° mg n ° thmg ” They are less 1'kely to note 
“eMolZ 111 SC T tyP1Ca! 0f 3,1 sltuat, °ns in which people 
periods of limp 311 ? 61 ° Ver many areas °' t * leir **ves and for long 
nme of LT mlt,al penod of g oodwdl is followed by a 
people m fi niM C i ne n S ° r h ° St ' ll, >' ,n ,hese P«i°ds of stress, 
the burden nf , ogedier in star ^ dependency, no graces lightening 
which ,0 emov i i r need f ° r eacb other ’ '4“ at hand m 
as much a Lit If / 1 frult as ! he,r reIatIon bears Yet this may be 
tion Moreover 0Ving , as l ^ e m °ments of gaiety or consumma- 
upon to make some 1 be re P eated should they be called 

ments to each other Th?"’ s,smficam '“tease m their commit- 
storm" cycle as the Im 15 famlhar 'he “sunshine to 

or from late ehiiNh a moves fr° m infancy to early childhood 

11 is often " oied “ ° b - 
ships Students if* marna 2 e . of psychotherapy and of friend- 
sohoolteaehers and ,n CUpa " 0nal careers have “ted 
institutions which orovid/T 8615 ° f large concerns Dlr e clors of 
of many vou„i<fer.f it '°" E ,erm care for children expect it 
Two m™S d “" g f lh ,t fct year 'wo under them roof 
individual can test the ° f lbe cycle arc c °mmon First, the 
proferred him onlv hv h r “stworthiness and depth of the affection 
is accepted he ls^nr/h M° m , Ing a nKi J ur liability Jf that behavior 
particular service hi™ r y deS,red for wha ' he not for some 
give up behaviors hp P ri ° rmS Second ’ ' ove will require him to 
weaken h,s potentiaIitieT a He'm° y ”*? Ih ° Ush lhcy a PP rec 'a b| y 
tionshjp to assess a,, l c may need to withdraw from a rela- 
commitment to it I n ii?'™ W1 " m finess to make a still greater 
even open hostilitv mi. ! S „ sense ' a W1,h drawal from intimacy or 
for deeper love y a necessar y preparation of the ground 

there is a po?sibi| l |tv t, o7 <S uaderslood ' and . perhaps, cultivated, 
eliminating its rigors When r ‘" E " 5 course ’ mitigating if not 
his patient becomes hnsni.’ “.n a P enod of passive cooperation, 
■arged opportum^fS PMerapist secs en- 
and honestlv involved with” 5 u , d the P at,ent are now dcc P ! y 
struggling in an authemm hum "°' P ' ay ' ng Par ' S bU ' 

clnncc of (indmg and msh™, rclallonshl P They now have a 
outlook, and of the physician's as' win' 31 fCa ‘ UrCS ° f Pa " en, ' S 
P al adsisors recognize similar opportunities Certain 
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steps m growth toward loving union with God are commonly 
observed, named, and managed (144) The Awakening of the 
Self is the joy of first recognition of God’s presence and goodness 
The Purgative Way is a period of self discipline to control and, 
more rigorously, to excise the more obvious kinds of selfishness 
that separate a man from his holy friend The Illuminated Way 
follows upon successful purgation, as a period of serene enjoyment 
of God’s love For many contemplatives, whether lay or religious, 
this stage is the culmination But others seek a deeper love which 
can be had only if the will as well as the more external aspects 
of behavior become consonant with God’s purposes The Dar 
Night of the Soul is the time of spiritual crucifixion when the 
man clings to his search, unable to turn back and gra ua y 
realizes that he cannot advance by his own power Finally e 
asks to be accepted as he is and surrenders all pretensions to 
sufficiency This can be an agony of years or decades and may 
still be unresolved at death Verve and elan may vanish, spntua 
dryness set m God may seem unattainably distant or 
greatest temptations, the most sacrilegious of though! ts, P * 

unrelievable heaviness or congestion, all these ar falt ], 

toms What remains is sheer need and a fina , e 

which one may even pray to abandon but cann , se jf 

finally comes, acceptance of God for what He wl[ |, 

for what it is, there opens the Uniuve Way o 
God The imagery now is of .ran ^n a loss 

drop of water blended into the ocean Th 
of self In Eastern cultures such loss is .common, 
is unorthodox, for, in the West, the h J ^ acceptance, 

fate, and the union between man and God is mm 
not the soul’s annihilation (32, 111) (h h ea i ln g of sick 

Thus, throughout the child’s -cuta***; “d the reach- 
minds, the growth of friendships! in “ ms are rals ed for which 

mg of souls toward a divine >° • P ^ devoUon t0 be unalloyed 
many lovers are unprepared Ass S tfce obligation of the 
beatitude, they are dismayed or by the effort, skill, 

loved to grow, or, as lovers. deal creatively with the developments 
and commitment required to deal dissent from their pres- 

they have nounshed They canno directed toward helping 

ent views, even when the disagr responsible opinions as 

them They find it hard to see a conflict otn 
creative and lack skills to res accept love beyond 

Nothing is more fatal than to love 
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ZebZoTZt r n . 0th ? g m0re llkely than ,he flounsh '"S <* 

what thev le ^n "™? E f n when loved a ” d ' o ver can name 
those hindrances rri g ,V, W en t . ley , understand enough to seek for 
and can take cnmf 6 ^ owt 1 ‘^ at a,one can relieve the tension 
wLh thev t/s , ln -n n ° W!edge tha ' “ ,S l0TC > »« ™dne S s, 
the strength o/comnetP herS 1S D ° Certainty that the y Wll! bave 
conclusion ^ nce ° r °PP ortuni ty to realize a fortunate 

moves, but mores gradually 0 VVhe ’T eXpenence and ‘raining, it 
are methods for controllm/, ^ here love ‘ s institutionalized, there 
routine of work wakenmo f f* promotm S lts growth There is a 
is care for diet and health ^nd^h?’ 10 "’ balh,ng > and sIee P' ,here 
withdrawal, deviance can’do^ are 0 PP ortumlles for privacy, 
(19, 31, pp 30-43 206) ° r * ,nt,mate tnteraction, and separation 

They unfcscore 0 ekmental" d^ne h of novel declslons 

time and opportunities for d pe ” dencies and realities, provide 
testing of new approaches If H,™ i“!T £ ? aSt ex P enences and ,he 
as they are, they miner, f,- ^ d ^ ected onl y to preserving relations 
rebellion (14 95) r f H conflicting feelings of obligation and 
they encourage develonnl^ 1 ? to providing for future growth, 
experience of larger com 01 by aff °rding participants with the 
a new day brings U,ties and tbe fresb opportunities that 

seen, routimzed unrewarH^J 6 ^ g 5, eater » significance As we have 
authentic love Thev arp » s * ead y care a nd sacrifice characterize 
they are necessary and thH° the 0nly aul hentication of love, but 
versifies can take on a hp™ P ers,stence °f such care in spite of ad- 
tacular sacrifices, its verv r!° ,ty rare, y matched by more spec- 
the energies needed for fL / nu ' at,venes s being sufficient to provide 
fionally important becnii*? advances Perhaps such care is addi- 
nced is also great thus affords evidence that the lover’s 

accept his gifts (tin nn S 1 ' respectable for the beloved to 
Finally ' ,u > pp 125-213) 

seeking love Submission^???!, contlnued effort from the person 
continued willingness to ho md,cates sufficiency of need and 
of strength to meet theep 3f tbc COSts £ f owth It is evidence 
there is reason to doubt th re£ l u,rem em$ Without this evidence, 
is smiMit ic n..i . a love, as such, ran hp r iiwni(*ft What 


IIICCI IhPCP C- 

there is reason to doubt that . C£lu,remen,s Without this eviuw.i^ 
is sought is, perhaps, hospital???/ as SUC J- can be accepted Wha: 
resources to use not fnr aI zabon w *thout therapy or, perhaps, 
Like routines’, periods 5? . but for wha tcvcr one pleases 
of initiation serve to gauge the seeker’* 
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capacities and commitments It is alien to the achievement of 
love that a novitiate or a series of diagnostic interviews or a 
courtship should be humiliating but they may be humbling 
experiences, and the intensity of the tests made do seem geared 
to the seriousness of the relationship into which people are to 
enter (113, 150) There also is evidence that, other things equal, 
the more severe the preliminary testing, the greater is the can- 
didate’s initial commitment to the relationship when e na y 
enters it (8) This is interpreted as meaning that, in order to 
reduce his conflicts over the high costs of establishing t e re a ion 
ship, the initiate must stress for himself the mtensi y o 
need for it 

An Integration of 

These Observations 


Love, we said as our study began, is the a"'’ toward 

ingly, willingly, and responsibly to d “ “ a ev „ on ot another in 
enhancing the powers, independence ! ind int S , arran g e ments 
some area ot his conduct Each of the many , n , zlng ) 0V e— 
we subsequently reviewed serves as a 

for establishing it, implementing rt.or pr |he slreng th 

“Love is the commitment " . In |h , s surv ey, we 

of this commitment and its constancy a mteraclion, steady 

found that the requirements for con ded suc h tests The 

support, and the passing of an iniha * P ]Cipan ts provided 
requirement for equality of need among the panic p 
a guarantee of their faithfulness whatev er one can ’ 

“Love is the commitment to H hed an d repeatedly 

The diffuseness of love must als , personalization, and 
evaluated Requirements for mf 

intimacy serve this purpose whatever one can 

“Love is the commitment that a „ cr mting periods “ 

some area of his conduct of | 01C and that a vane y 

harmony and conflict test t ^. atc the relationship despit 

of methods are employed '°P^ C found also that loving cannot 
these shifts m affective climate ^ dcHce , have 

escape the world in which mnf , love’s character even 

been found especially suicdfor P world as well as lo 

while the panic, pants relate 10 
each other 
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love be ” d S h h '£ 8 m ° re 1,keI y ,ha " ““ flourishing of 
what ST are din t E r When loved and lo ™r can name 
those hindrances n^ n '^understand enough to seek for 
and can take enmf C ®J° Wtk tbat alone can relieve the tension 
w"ft ^ 1 ch?hev^«, ,n .n nOWled£e that " 1S 1»«, not madness, 

the strength or competence^ ‘ S "° Certamty ‘ ha ‘ they Wl " have 
conclusion ^ ° r °PP ortum ty to realize a fortunate 

moves, but moves gradu a |lv°Wbere b I experlence and training, it 
are methods for mntrr.ii y Where love is institutionalized, there 
routine of work wakening 5 P' 0 " 10 ""® " S £r0wth The ' e 1S a 
is care for diet and health .l* 3 * 1011 ’ bath,n & and sleep, there 
Withdrawal, deviance cin’do/ ' e are °PP ort “ n| ties for privacy, 
( 19 , 31 , pp 30-43 * 206 ) ** lnt,mate tnteraction, and separation 

They underscore* 1 deme ^ V "* 1 a minimum of novel decisions 
time and opportunities for -i depe " denc, es an d realities, provide 
testing of new approaches If d,™' f !T S ? ast expenences and ,,ie 
as they are, thcy P generate r™n . ed < ? y ,0 Preserving relations 
rebellion (14, 95) If . °nflicting feelings of obligation and 
they encourage develoomem k to P r ° vid,n g for future growth, 
experience of larger cnntm \ by affordin g participants with the 
a new day brings ,t,es and tfie f fesb opportunities that 

seen, routinized, unrew^rd^n^ greater, significance As we have 
authentic love They are t s f ead ^ care and sacrifice characterize 
they are necessary and th*° the 0n ^ aut hentication of love, but 
versifies can take on a hem persistence °f such care in spite of ad- 
tacular sacrifices, its verv min ,ly rare ly matched by more spec- 
the energies needed for fmct, tlU !> atIVeness be,n S sufficient to provide 
tionally important bec-ms advances Perhaps such care is addi- 

need is also great thus a ^ ords ev *dence that the lover’s 

accept his g.fts (ii 0 DD ,5' 1 respectable for the beloved to 
Finallj, routines rea 

seeking Jove Submission trwN cont,nue d effort from the person 
continued willingness to hr- e ? indlcates sufficiency of need and 
of strength to meet ar the Costs of g rowt h It is evidence 
there is reason to doubt ih'>» r | C ^ Ulrenients Without this evidence, 
is sought is, perhaps hosmtii* 3S such » can be acce P* cd What 
resources to use not fnn ta ,zatl0n without therapy or, perhaps, 

Like rounnes. perils 5 ™*- , but whoever one pleases 
f initiation serve to gauge the seeker’s 
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capacities and commitments It is alien to the achievement of 
love that a novitiate or a senes of diagnostic interviews or a 
courtship should be humiliating but they may be humbling 
experiences, and the intensity of the tests made do seem geared 
to the seriousness of the relationship into which people are to 
enter (113, 150) There also is evidence that, other things equal, 
the more severe the preliminary testing, the greater is the can- 
didate’s initial commitment to the relationship when he finally 
enters it (8) This is interpreted as meaning that, in order to 
reduce his conflicts over the high costs of establishing the re a , ° n 
ship, the initiate must stress for himself the intensity o is 
need for it 


An Integration of 
These Observations 


Love, we said as our study began, 15 ' he “ m ™'™ 1 J, t ’ towar d 
tngly, willingly, and responsibly to do > wta it ■■ ano|hf;r in 

enhancing the powers, independence, and in ^ . arrangcmC nts 

some area of his conduct Each of the many love— 

we subsequently reviewed serves as a 

for establishing it, implementing it, or P scen s tha , the slren gth 
“Love is the commitment we n this su rvey, we 

of this commitment and its constancy at ^ >nlwactl0Ilj steady 
found that the requirements for con . such tests The 

support, and the passing of an initiation ? par t 1C ipants provided 
requirement for equality of need among the panic P 
a guarantee of their faithfulness whatever one can 

“Love is the commitment established and repeatedly 

The diffuseness of love must a s personalization, and 

evaluated Requirements for mformality, per 
intimacy serve this purpose whatever one can m 

“Love is the commitment (hat alternating periods of 

some area of his conduct e 0 f i 0V e and that a vane y 
harmony and conflict test thejcop e “ rclatlo „sh,p despite 
of methods are employed to pap*™ lh at loving cannot 

these shifts in affective climate Wcfound^ dev , c e S havc 

escape the world in which ' t ocCU ,ng loves character even 
been found especially su, ed for P^,^ lvor ld as well as to 
while the participants relate 

each other 
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toveVeZdftn, 6 ; T n S ,h ‘2 S m0re llkeI y lha " the flourishing of 
what X 1 are X „ i t* *1™ When loved and *»» can name 
ftose hmdranc« n^’h " ™ ders tand enough to seek for 
and can take comf ^ 8 l° Wth ‘hat alone can relieve the tension 
wuh wLfthev wre ,i ln ,n n0Wled8e that 11 1S 1( ™. not madness, 
the streneth n/™ ’, e ’ lhere Is n0 certaint y that they will have 

conclusion h m P et cnce or opportunity to realize a fortunate 

moves, but moves ^aduaUy° Wha JT expenence and training, it 
are methods for controllmn^^ ° ve ls lnst itutionalized, there 
routine of work wakemnt P romolm S Us growth There is a 
is care for diet and health ^ndthe 3 " 0 "’ ba,hmg ’ and slee P> ,here 
withdrawal, deviance candor^!!! are 0 PP orIunIlll: s for privacy, 
(19, 31, pp 30-43 206) ^ lnt,mate Interac tion, and separation 

They underscore 0 demeni 21 / 1 3 m "" mum °f novel decisions 
«™ and ZS^^J******* a " d realities, prov.de 

testing of new approaches If St i"® 7“* expenences and lhe 
as they are, thev P f Erected only to preserving relations 
rebellion (14, 95) rf , e conflicting feelings of obligation and 

they encourage develonmlm k t0 P rov,dln g for future growth, 
exnenpnr'ft i P en t hy affordine nartinnnnt^ with the 


they encourage develoomem k to Providing for future 

experience of larger continn'i by affordln S pariicipants with the 
a new day brings® “"“'ties and the fresh opportunities that 

Seen, routmized, unrewarded **'. g ' eatcr ' significance As we have 
authentic love Thev are n ! ^! ead T care antI sacrifice characterize 
they are necessary and th* ° the on ^ aut hentication of love, but 
versities can take on a hem pers,stence of such care m spite of ad- 
tacular sacrifices, its verv r * C *i rare ty matched by more spec- 
thc energies needed for f lw £ ,U i atlveness being sufficient to provide 
tionallv imnnrin.. , advances Perhnns snrh mn* >s addi- 


thc energies needed forTrPcti nU i atlVeness bein S sufficient to piuvuu. 
tionally important became * ances Perhaps such care is addi- 
need is also great thus v a fords evidence that the lover’s 
accept his gifts (jjQ -i 113 . *t respectable for the beloved to 
Ptnallj , routines 5 ~ 2I3) 

seeking love Submission to »h cont,nued effort from the person 
continued willingness to h ,ndlcates sufficiency of need and 
of strength to meet thesr-^ the C0sts of 8 rowt h It is evidence 
there is reason to douhf »w r f qUlrernents Wlt hout this evidence, 
is sought is, perhaps hosn.i-i’ as sudl * can be accepted What 
resources to use not fnr P a !za , tIOn w 'thout therapy or, perhaps, 

Like routines, ptrtl , bUt f ° r wha,cvar « W* 

of initiation serve to gauge the seeker’s 
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“ ty , ThU J’ although no1 identical with all other moral 
associations love has much in common with them and our ability 
understand the logic of love would be advanced by the develop- 
ment of systematic principles of ethics 

exist n ; ortuna ‘ el y- "° Well-established systematizations of ethics 
untenahi " U -^ ber ° f efI ° rts t0 P r °duce them have been shown 
here altho.Ih i r i! a i SOnS f ,° r these failures need not be reviewed 
fused amt ,na 1 be ,eV j frequently stem from internally con- 
enaes m ‘"I definitlons of the problem itself, from tend- 

mdividuals nth m °f allty as a c °ndition within the conduct of 
attempts to nw reIallonshl P am ong them, and from 

hy some vanei "'V c e bellavlor of individuals as governed solely 
portance hnwe^ ° f bedonistlc principle It is of immediate 1 m- 
•heory %tZZ7’ to the present chaos ,n ethical 

ethical theorists L ^ Ure 10 s y sll:m atize observations which, 
Their dilemma! fh y a ? ee ’ appear t0 be orderly and lawful 
have concluded .hat” ^ "°| t bC , taken ,0 mean lbat these theonsts 
as love, are cmninrii] 013 ! relations or their special forms, such 
efforts toward thn y ehaotic To the contrary, contemporary 
explicitly on the orm eC °i nS r j Ctl0n ° f e,hlcaI Iheory are founded 
Th/ ™ " e °PPosite judgment (26, 27, 50, 89, 130) 

lions of love'seemT 31 patbologlcs lo which particular approxima- 
eonsequences of th unusual| y susceptible should be understood as 
mg some asnec b r , special 'difficulty inherent in each of routm.z- 
*hat C s it l JTJ?’ 67 ’,, 94 ’ I42 > Tate > example, 
actenzed bv easv fa i a cctlon — the loving association char- 
areeptance of nartm. . *5'’ warm comfortableness, and mutual 
Preciation of peoni P V° r What they are Founded on an ap- 
threatened if thev h . tbey are at P resen t, this relationship is 
appears without n v? 8 '” t0 ? ange Because affection typically 
lh e participants' needs ^'fi^h'" 8 ex P Iorallon of the equality of 
Persons become d.fr, ’ F tbe res P ons ibility of their commitment, 
safeguards against exnln ^ ,° pen *° 0ne another without strong 
contrast, equality resn™ al i! < ! n and other ,njury In fne ndship, by 
ate Usually weU-estahhsb d b ‘m' y ’ and many 0,her crlterla of love 
JJ' growth Of mut ' , ' sbed T yp>ual problems here, however, are 
™ ,mc "ts m thT ou, ' " ) T Cn ' a ' the e *PC"re of pressing com- 
ahou, the SonX a nd ^cVoThet ° f JUdg ' 
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autonomy of C 1 hpl‘' kn ° W ! ng L i '’ w,1Iln£ly ' and responsibly” The 
u“L to Whether * be an ,ndlv ' duaI °r an organize- 

of conscious choice J" mnlee ,llat ‘he relationship is a matter 
necessary for that freedom^-dlo ' V . 1,1 ' 1,gly Autonomy is likewise 
self to choices whirh w ° a < ? cate res ources and commit one- 
importance m Diomntm ,St,ngUlsh res P onsi ble action Of equal 
love within one’s res P onsi bIe behavior — the practice of 

norms, binding upon lover the P resence of objective 

strength and scone ^ ° Ved a ^ llce > an d the tests of love’s 

and willingness tn eni re( P 1Inn 8 a decision about competence 
for contmuou^pwt^ipatfon ^ns relat,onsh iP Again, the demand 
necessary effort ^ msures opportunities to expend the 

pendence^andTntepraf 601 ”^ t 5 >ward “enhancing the powers, mde- 
have sho^n how th f 5 “ Some of our observations 
devices by which nnp ■ ,ecl,ve 1S ^P* m view, others indicate 
a goal In keepinc this ni, aSU . reS ° r gu,des movement toward such 

the participants if once agai^rT f ° CUS> equa,lty of need among 
dominance and exploitation m P? rtant ’ ln th, s case to prevent 
of the beloved’s perform* Isdie requirement that the quality 

an objective measure of fiw in J h , e outer wor,d be employed as 
Th= several procedures for te«f U "iT ° f the l0V ‘ nS rela “ onsh, P 
conflict with love's ami h M ? ng the exis| ence of interests that 
love are also relevant here *° r ,ud ® lng tlle ability to receive 

of loving and SetollL 80 ?!? ° f loVe 15 measured by ‘be stages 
survey have arisen to n ^ any techniques discovered in our 
manage the strains ti,—. _ mo,e . one or more of these stages, to 


manage the strains thpJ 1 ^ 0101 j ° ne or more of these stages, to 
further growth y gender, and to break up resistance to 

On. , . 


One might expect thar tho » 
we observe in the social rpi ? C COaerence and apparent lawfulness 
in systematizations of »hp a , tl ° ns * ll P called love would be reflected 
and rules are the norms «f 1 0S0 P^y ethics Ethical judgments 
turn, have much in cnmm° Vern,n *’ mond relationships which, m 
of a relationship as mnr? . W,th , !ove 11 ,s customary to speak 
sponsible) persons, knowm 1 ° t extent that competent (re- 
responsibility or indebted ' rce ^* and w, lhngly incur some 
something of value which ihTL!°' nr ‘ l one ano,her in return for 
other instances of moral a ° ° taers P rovj de him Love differs from 
m having the objective J s ° c [ al, ° n °nly in being especially diffuse, 
a person, and in ofipn k acI “ a,I2| ng the other’s potentialities as 
oflen being d, reeled toward the other ,n all hit 
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SELF-CONTROL 

IN 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

PERSPECTIVE 


Introduction 


Behavior may be characterized as 
a complex interaction of the individual and the environment The 
individual enters this interaction on every occasion with a unique 
selectivity and response repertoire reflecting the cumulative effects 
of inheritance of species and strain characteristics and of matura- 
tion, adaptation, and learning in a specific set of environmental 
circumstances The environment exercises both cumulative effects 
on development and specific influences on behavior in situations 
in its differential facilitation and obstruction of the alternative 
responses that it permits Behavior further represents the integrated 
action of the organism, although it is convenient for psjchologists 
to identify modification through practices as learning, interpreta- 
tion of sensory input as perception, and activation and direction 
toward alternative objects as emotion and motivation 

Basically, this formulation embraces much of what psjcholo- 
gists can saj about human and ammaf responses to stress The 
\e\z\ of absttnetvon of the statement speaks not of responses to 
stress per se, but of all of behavior Thus, it implies that the 
phenomena or stress behavior arc not, as is often implied, some- 
how different and separate, but rather integral to the lawful prin- 
ciples of animal and human behavior The studv of responses to 
stress must therefore be concerned with the studj of behavior in 
situational circumstances defined as involving stress 

The three distinguished papers in this session can he concep- 
tualized within the foregoing frame of reference However, each 
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of the contributors, focusing on particular categories of stressful 
situations, adds extensive detail to the general formulation for the 
types of subjects, threats, and environmental circumstances studied 
Dr Jams focuses attention on the threatening situations experi- 
enced by wartime populations subjected to aerial bombing, persons 
in natural and man-made disasters, cancer and surgery patients, 
pregnant women, combat pilots, and the wives of combat person- 
nel His elucidation of the role of reality orientation and prepara- 
tory communication in “emotional inoculation’ and of the dy- 
namics of the work of worrying, grief, and mourning clarify the 
adaptive mechanics m such stressful situations, and add meaning 
to the concepts of stress tolerance 

Dr Korchin, whose experimental studies ha\e included para- 
troopers, combat personnel and astronauts, as well as more con- 
ventional laboratory subjects, directs attention to the diversity 
found over the range of stress situations, which he analyzes into 
seven basic categories, and emphasizes temporal ordering of 
events in the attentional field and the interplay of perceptive 
(evaluative) acts, motivation, and social context as essential to 
the understanding of behavior under stress Dr Liddell, the emi- 
nent representative of the Pavlovian school, presents a provoca- 
tive analysis of principles derived from Pavlovian conditioning of 
sheep and goats which he applies to the understanding of self- 
control under stressful conditions m both Soviet man and men 
working under organizational restraints 



IRVING L. JANIS 


Psychodynamic Aspects of 
Stress Tolerance 


In order to elucidate some of the 
important aspects of adjustment to threat and danger, this paper 
will focus on theoretical concepts and observations which bear 
on unconscious processes that enable people to assimilate dis- 
tressing life experiences 1 First we shall examine the extraor- 
dinarily pervasive reaction of “obsessional staring,” which seems 
to occur among survivors of every major disaster Then we shall 
turn to some parallel phenomena which occur when warnings and 
other preparatory communications arouse vigilance reactions dur- 
ing periods when people are concerned about impending danger 
In this connection, findings will be cited from a number of differ- 
ent investigations which suggest that under certain conditions the 
arousal of vigilance before actual exposure to stress stimuli tends 
to enhance subsequent stress tolerance The final section of this 
paper will discuss a theoretical construct, “the work of worrying,” 
which helps to explain basic features of adaptation to stress Some 
of the mam implications of this construct will be presented, bear- 
ing especially on the conditions under which preparatory communi- 
cations can be expected to provide a successful form of “emotional 
inoculation” against the disruptive impact of stressful events 

This paper is based on material in the author s forthcoming book, which pre 
senis a more extensive analysis of research on stress tolerance Contours oj fear 
Psychological studies oj »ar disaster ilfnett and er penmenlolly induced stress 
New York Wiley & Sons in press 
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Obsessional Staring Following 
a Small Scale Disaster 


th >“P orla nt clues concerning the emotional impact of 

disasL T U1 Can be obtained from a detailed study of post- 
aamns flrst r h ng reaC “ 0nS The obsesslonaI character of such re- 
onnorhm t! b „ e a PP arent ‘° me ten years ago, when I had the 
an unexpected j” vestlga * e at first hand the psychological effects of 
n unexpected disaster in the community where I live (20) 

res tdentia I ‘sect! e “Tx!" 8 ° f February *’ 1954, m a middle-class 
which comnlerei 11 a Haven, there was a bomb-like explosion 
the occuoZ, ai y H l a three-story house, killing four of 

of homes and sh '?! 1 *”!! 8 tbrC , C ° [ hers The blast shook hundreds 
neighborhood Tw! f 6 tvindows throughout the surrounding 
which knocked the U ' mmutes * ater ' a second blast occurred 
worn resulted from ^ nex \ door 0ff ,,s Nation Both explo- 
of the two houses folT^ 1 ™ 11 Z™ ° f S3S fumes ln 'he basements 
located ^eepZnder 8 ° S ma '" 

curious spectatorsZoodZ t f |° llowing ,be disaster, thousands of 
spectmg the damaZ » J' the P enphery of the disaster sue, tn- 

rescue and repau Sews Jo', Ch,ng the actm " es ° f emergency 

highly talkative mood md ° St spe ctators were in an animated, 
But there were alZsomi JZT? 0nly ° ne ‘™ hours 

without speaking a word t t0 ° d t lcre Bnmly, hour after hour, 
many of Srese "ZntZttlZCd ° n 1 Iaa ™ d that 
hood They spent the g?eatej part rfrt!" hC ™ medlate nei S hb or- 
day, standing outside in the h «* ° £ ,b lr waklng hours, day after 

the black hoi contaLngZe cWed'dZ “!“• stanng at 

building From four such persons from the demolished 

on the third day after the exni™ ^° m 1 lntervi ewed individually 
cermng the 2“ leads were obta - d 

Initially, upon being violently their obsessional staring 
like the others in their families had hZZt^ theSe ‘"dividuals, 
was happening and to find out wliethcZhZ *° ^ what 

dangered This alert vigilant reaction * "L n homes were en- 

in some instances, most notably theZse ‘°f be , hlghly Captive 
deeded to pack up and evacuate befctZZ ° f “ j am,ly ,hat had 
their home re secon d blast damaged 

At the time of the tn.ervtews, the respondents’ need for ,n- 
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formation about the disaster had long since been satiated, and 
>et they continued to be somewhat perplexed Several respondents 
at first were reluctant about being interviewed, merely repeating 
over and over again “I just can’t understand it ” Later on, how- 
ever, after they began to verbalize their morose thoughts and 
feelings, it became apparent that they were trying to comprehend 
the significance of the disaster, not in terms of its physical causes, 
which had been explained to them on the first day, but in relation 
to their own personal concepts of life and death For example, 
one man said 

I just stand here all day long looking across the street, I don’t know 
why I cant get over it To think that they could be so alive the 
night before, playing cards, talking to us Then all of a sudden, for 
no reason, they arc wiped out A big house is there one minute and 
the next minute nothing is left of it at all I just can’t understand it 

This man spoke at great length about the shocked surprise 
created by the explosions He had been jolted out of his sleep by 
the first blast and had run to the shattered window of his bedroom 
to discover what was going on He was appalled to see the house 
across the street crumbling to the ground, enveloped in gigantic 
flames When the outer wall came crashing down, he thought for 
a moment that it might hit his own house In a somewhat dazed 
state, he got dressed, went outside, and talked with the firemen 
who were arriving from the firehouse only a block away From that 
time on, this man kept a silent vigil, standing outside all day long 
staring at the destroyed house He avoided speaking to anyone 
in the crowd of curious “outsiders,” toward whom he expressed 
resentful feelings (“The police ought to keep them out”) The 
affective tone of the interview as a whole, however, was clearly 
depressive in character, and most of his comments, like the one 
quoted earlier, indicated an inner struggle to assimilate the per- 
sonal implications of the distressing disaster events he had wit- 
nessed 

In the interviews with three others who lived in the same 
neighborhood there were similar indications that their staring be 
havior was part of a general preoccupation with the disaster as 
a distressing demonstration of the uncertainty of life In none of 
the four was there any indication of positive pleasure or subtle 
release of sadistic impulses, although it is conceivable that such 
motivations could be operating at a deeply unconscious level Their 
depressive tone and their quasi-philosophical expressions of per- 
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P !f n X ‘ ty a -° Ut . ma , n ’ S v “ lncrab,llt y «o sudden disaster indicated an 
longer be .^red 0118 ’ “ Pa ' nfU ' aSpeCt ° f rcal,ty ,hal could n0 

«rh^ 1 H 0na !n ,nterVie, J S ' verc conduclcd w ‘th men and women 
who ‘I hC ,mmad,ale neighborhood of the disaster site but 
era? nf l" i “"bnued to participate in the staring reaction Scv- 
awav fmm , respont ^ ents spoke about having deliberately stayed 
remmdert oho ^ as , much as Possible in order to avoid being 
nTrnmfo/T the "'ghtmansh events they had witnessed on the 
m?nv ,nrW explosions Nevertheless, these respondents gave 

S e Last Th"e ‘ hat " l ey ’ *°°' were dee P'y preoccupied with 
minds off n ^ com P'j“" ed about not being able to get their 
ttons about M “Tf 1 * J he J iame ty P e of Philosophical nirmna- 
whod!l s d dea,h ,hat werc encountered^ among those 
lust as much s anng reacll0n And the non-starers expressed 
outs.de ,rt r r! T'™' lhe hordes ot spectators from 
?.me hire th^M ?°? d u VVh0 had “ no n S ht '° h ™S around at a 
starers suoke ns ih “if r j s P ondl:nls - whether starers or non- 
™ “ s > s P° ke as rhough the disaster belonged only to those few 

Cy P peTso°nr re a 1™'? “ by '*• A U ^something 
protec P ted fm^r,h/ S e P °T SSI0n ,hat somehow needed to be 
Th d ” I n h =r ympa,hePC scru,,ny of calloused outsiders 
disaster ^ , P ed r J eaC, ' ons observed following the New Haven 

^NmiSttRSch'^rf “ “ ” repOTt by 

plained that they could 8 wY senheh ,? * dcs,royed homes c om- 
out of their minds even thnfiolwh b deous ,rna £ e of <he disaster 
minded of it One woman who illfj wan,ed 10 avoid being re- 
blame on her surroundings asserting thT f 0m f Iaint P ,aced the 
not stop staring her in the fee ® r, ' n B that <he destruction would 

shell across the streeTstaing y"u“m t'he h? 5 " eSpeclalIy w,th the 
m the morning and go to bed at mght i thinV”^ ‘ ,me y ? U get “ P 
get some of these things torn 1 th,n ^ s soon as the y couId 
erase the scars you know— that l^helS if ,h" d fflIed . m—,f you can 

; w of ,here and the m & 

desbu stared a, the 
effort to “work through" the ZZcinlZ S SSSJT^ 
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sonal terms For example, one respondent said “I was over 

watching them hunt for the M children who had been 

trapped in the basement of the house when it exploded — The kids 
had just been over to our house the day before — I still keep 
thinking about those two poor innocent children It could just as 
easily have been mine” (36, p 145) 

Just as m the New Haven disaster, some of the neighbors 
deliberately stayed away from the destroyed area of Brighton in 
an attempt to avoid being confronted with any reminders of the 
disaster, but they, nevertheless, remained preoccupied with it 
One woman, for example, said she was unable to sleep for three 
nights because, “You’d close your eyes and see a house blowing 
up in front of you You could see it every time you closed your 
eyes” (36, p 143) 

These reactions seem to be only one step removed from the 
repetitive daydreams and nightmares about disastrous events 
which occur in people who are suffering from acute traumatic neu- 
rosis (28) Freuds hypothesis about recurrent nightmares in 
chronic war neurosis states that the imaginative reliving of a 
disaster long after the traumatic events have occurred involves a 
“belated attempt at mastery” (11), and the same hypothesis 
might be extended to the milder forms of preoccupation Later 
on we shall see that the latter might often prove to be more punc- 
tual and more successful attempts at mastery 

The interview comments made by people who displayed ob 
sessional staring in the two gas explosion disasters closely re 
semble the comments by Londoners who stared gloomily at de- 
stroyed buildings during the air war against Britain According 
to Matte (34), the subjective thoughts of the silent, staring spec- 
tators following the London air raids were centered on the possi- 
bilities of injury or death and tended to be a ‘ working through 
of the personal meaning of a threat that up to that time they 
had been trying to deny Matte believes this thought process 
serves an important adjustive function among survivors, enabling 
them to assimilate new and disturbing information about their vul- 
nerability to a threat without becoming panic-stricken or neurotic 

One of his [Matte’s] hypotheses is that viewing the destruction stimu 
lates a gradual realization of the possibilities of one s own death and 
thereby minimizes the traumatic effects of a sudden confrontation wi 
the realities of air raid dangers At the same time, the heightened 
awareness of the danger may have enhanced self respect ( am a e 
to take it ’) Among those who were initially inclined to ignore or to 
deny the existence of danger, the adjustment process described by 
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Matte might be expected to have constderable value as a form of 
psychological prepant, on for withstanding the emotional impact of 
increasingly severe atr attacks Some of the persons who were initially 
jOTnehranve might also haVe bcncfi,,cd fr °m viewing bomb damage 
the Bn h °^ serve t rs ‘hat there was considerable relief among 

had ev ^ hCy d ! scovcrcd wha ‘ lhc ra ids were really like They 
^ d ,™ ,h , c . a, ' ac V,!° ba f ar more devastating than they ,c 
about Ihe t t 0Ut , t0 bc 14, 32, 42, 46 ^ The satisfaction of curiosity 
m svh,eh de „ 5 T tl0n produced b >’ a raid ts probably one of the ways 
min line w , 1 ,^ y exa 2£ cra,cd expectations and fantasies arc brought 
into line with reality (19, pp 155-156) 

su SS ests ‘hat somewhat different adjustive func- 

han for y ,h ‘T lVed f ° r pe °P' e wh0 are near -"'‘« survivors 
sfzeahle nrono,' 0 re ™°‘ i: -™sses The latter constituted a 
titnr from P 1 l ,° n ' l£ lbe vast ma J°nty, of the curious spec- 
destn,c,rr, p m .n ne ' 8hb u 0rh00ds who came 10 view >•“= air raid 
It ... i rl | ° r em ; I lc sl Sht of destruction probably served 
warmL comm? UrCe ,° lnf 1 0, ' raallon ,hat supplemented whatever 
dmonswhe^L f ?! ‘ he ? had alread y «“‘ved Under con- 
coroscs the e e ‘ pactators do not aee injured people or maimed 
be^a comnann Cd ° f the,r scru “ n y of ‘he damage would 
emo'tiona? tern on rf f ' 8 ^ lncrea5e or decrease in the level of 
tions of the deva t’f epeadln E u P on whether their direct observa- 
Sh0W “ ,0 be Sf— or smaller than they 

be etS m ty £ C ° f Philological change would 

either by a Dersoml pefSOns who have been emotionally shocked 
the full destructive narrow escape from death or by witnessing 
° f a , dlS3Ster on ^hers According to 
sonal involvement in dan*? 6 ^ peacetime disasters, direct per- 
traumatic neurosis and aBted^orn lo acute emo " onal shock, 
14, 19 23 32 3 s’ *»n\ *ru d forms °f emotional disturbance (9, 
usually subside within a few e d S ' Ud ' eS lndlcale lha ‘ 'ho symptoms 
normal persons who have no P ar,lcularl y among clinically 

Perhaps wto such r, ™ " Pn0r h ' Sl ° ry o£ neurot,c disturbance 
other forms of mental S en ^ a £ e m obsessional staring or in 
about a disaster tn wh P* e ° ccupat| on Wl th painful reminiscences 

soont or L,er w^rk new c^™ bee " “*** > h ^ 

their resources for comm, C .n conce P tIons of the danger and of 
more effective self delivered re reSultlng ln the development of 

‘hetr emottonal equammuy ^dlr"^ 5 ?"■ ^ m ’ ght ^ 

threats of a recurrence of the d ase the,r ca P ac “y for facIn S 
f the disaster without becoming disor- 
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gamzed or hypervigilant In contrast, the “near miss” cases who 
succeed m escaping from reminders of the harrowing disaster and 
who constantly avoid the painful subjective process of working 
it through may be left with damaging emotional scars These are 
probably the people who are most adversely sensitized by their 
disaster experience, becoming predisposed to overreact to new 
threats and to suffer from sustained traumatic neurosis 

The foregoing hypotheses are based on the assumption that 
inner mastery following exposure to stress involves essentially the 
same type of readjustee function as the “work of morning,” 
which Freud (10) described as essential for accepting the loss of 
a loved one without becoming pathologically depressed Studies 
of grief among the relatives of disaster victims (4, 31) suggest 
that there are pathologic consequences if the loss is denied and 
the work of mourning is postponed On the basis of his investiga- 
tions of the Worcester tornado and other large-scale disasters, 
Wallace (47, 48) has noted similar phenomena and has suggested 
that there is an unconscious process of assimilation which is 
identical with the work of mourning His main thesis is that even 
when a survivor has not lost any loved ones in a disaster, he per- 
ceives “cultural damage” which can be just as “shocking” as 
private loss Wallace points out that many uninjured survivors 
“will suffer ‘shock’ and the subsequent characteristics of the dis- 
aster syndrome, partly or wholly as a result of the perception that 
a part of their culture is ineffective or has been rendered inop- 
erative ” And he goes on to say that they react to this perception 
"as if a beloved object were dead ’ (48, p 24) The “disaster 
syndrome” consists of dazed, shocked, preoccupied reactions, in- 
cluding the obsessional staring reactions described earlier m this 
chapter Wallace states that 

Again and again in the interviews [of tornado disaster victims at Wor 
cester. Mass ] the phrase ‘the end of the world’ occurs to describe the 
phantasy of the survivors, the sight of block after block of ruined 
houses, of maimed and bleeding people, fallen trees, scarred and lifeless 
lawns, bedraggled wires, and everything covered with mud, aroused 
momentarily in many the thought that this was the earths last hour, 
or that an atomic bomb had fallen, or that the whole city of Worcester 
was in ruins (47, pp 62 63) 

But he asserts that the dominant reaction during the initial stage 
is “stunned disbelief, inability to express emotion, [and] random 
movement” (48, p 24) Later on, according to Wallace, there are 
two further stages, which closely parallel the pattern observed in 
people who are mourning for a lost loved object 
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Matte might be expected to have considerable value as a form of 
psychological preparation for withstanding the emotional impact of 
increasingly severe air attacks Some of the persons who were initially 
apprehensive might also have bencfittcd from viewing bomb damage 
Numerous observers mention that there was considerable relief among 
the British when they discovered what the raids were really like They 
had expected the attacks to be far more devastating than they ac- 
tually turned out to be [14, 32, 42, 46] The satisfaction of curiosity 
about the destruction produced by a raid is probably one of the ways 
m which grossly exaggerated expectations and fantasies arc brought 
into line with reality (19, pp 155 156) 

This passage suggests that somewhat different adjustive func- 
tions may be involved for people who are near-miss survivors 
than for those who are remote-misses The latter constituted a 
sizeable proportion, if not the vast majority, of the curious spec- 
tator from remote neighborhoods who came to view the air raid 
destruction For them, the sight of destruction probably served 
mainly as a source of information that supplemented whatever 
warning communications they had already received Under con- 
ditions where the spectators do not see injured people or maimed 
corpses, the expected effect of their scrutiny of the damage would 
be a comparatively slight increase or decrease in the level of 
emotional tension, depending upon whether their direct observa- 
tions of the devastation show it to be greater or smaller than they 
had originally surmised 

A much more profound type of psychological change would 
be expected in those persons who have been emotionally shocked 
either by a personal narrow escape from death or by witnessing 
the full destructive impact of a disaster on others According to 
numerous studies of wartime and peacetime disasters, direct per- 
sonal involvement in danger gives rise to acute emotional shock, 
traumatic neurosis, and allied forms of emotional disturbance (9, 
14, 19, 23, 32, 35, 50) These studies indicate that the symptoms 
usually subside within a few days, particularly among clinically 
normal persons who have no prior history of neurotic disturbance 
Perhaps when such persons engage in obsessional staring or in 
other forms of mental preoccupation with painful reminiscences 
about a disaster to which they have recently been exposed, they 
sooner or later work out new conceptions of the danger and of 
their resources for coping with it, resulting in the development of 
more effective self-delivered reassurances Thus, they might regain 
their emotional equanimity and increase their capacity for facing 
threats of a recurrence of the disaster without becoming dtsor- 
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ganized or hypervigilant In contrast, the “near miss” cases who 
succeed in escaping from reminders of the harrowing disaster and 
who constantly avoid the painful subjective process of working 
it through may be left with damaging emotional scars These are 
probably the people who are most adversely sensitized by their 
disaster experience, becoming predisposed to overreact to new 
threats and to suffer from sustained traumatic neurosis 

The foregoing hypotheses are based on the assumption that 
inner mastery following exposure to stress involves essentially the 
same type of readjustee function as the “work of morning,” 
which Freud (10) described as essential for accepting the loss of 
a loved one without becoming pathologically depressed Studies 
of grief among the relatives of disaster victims (4, 31) suggest 
that there are pathologic consequences if the loss is denied and 
the work of mourning is postponed On the basis of his investiga- 
tions of the Worcester tornado and other large-scale disasters, 
Wallace (47, 48) has noted similar phenomena and has suggested 
that there is an unconscious process of assimilation which is 
identical with the work of mourning His main thesis is that even 
when a survivor has not lost any loved ones in a disaster, he per- 
ceives “cultural damage” which can be just as “shocking” as 
private loss Wallace points out that many uninjured survivors 
“will suffer ‘shock’ and the subsequent characteristics of the dis- 
aster syndrome, partly or wholly as a result of the perception that 
a part of their culture is ineffective or has been rendered inop- 
erative " And he goes on to say that they react to this perception 
"as if a beloved object were dead’ (48, p 24) The “disaster 
syndrome” consists of dazed, shocked, preoccupied reactions, in- 
cluding the obsessional staring reactions described earlier in this 
chapter Wallace states that 

Again and again in the interviews [°f tornado disaster victims at Wor- 
cester, Mass ] the phrase ‘the end of the world occurs to describe the 
phantasy of the survivors, the sight of block after block of ruined 
houses, of maimed and bleeding people, fallen trees, scarred and lifeless 
lawns, bedraggled wires, and everything covered with mud, aroused 
momentarily in many the thought that this was the earth’s last hour, 
or that an atomic bomb had fallen, or that the whole city of Worcester 
was in rums (47, pp 62 63) 

But he asserts that the dominant reaction during the initial stage 
is “stunned disbelief, inability to express emotion, [and] random 
movement” (48, p 24) Later on, according to Wallace, there are 
two further stages, which closely parallel the pattern observed m 
people who arc mourning for a lost loved object 
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A stage of passivity, dependence, acceptance of sympathy and help 
from family and friends, and finally a stage of joining with the com- 
munity m burying the dead and of taking up a new life more or less 
free of disabling grief over the deceased (48, p 24) 

We would expect the disaster syndrome and the subsequent 
stages of recovery to occur mainly among persons who were “near 
misses ” But Wallace implies that the same reactions might occur, 
at least in attenuated form, among many of the curious spectators 
who come into the stricken area from places that were untouched 
by the disaster Wolfenstein (50), however, suggests other motiva- 
tions that may enter into spectator behavior She mentions the 
spectators’ desire to observe forbidden things and calls attention 
to some indications of unconscious gratification of sadistic im- 
pulses, which may occur even though they consciously feel sym- 
pathy toward victims and volunteer for rescue work in order to 
assuage their guilt Fritz and Mathewson (13) acknowledge that 
a variety of motives may impel sightseers to converge on disaster 
sites but point out that there is little evidence to support the charge, 
often leveled in a resentful way by disaster victims, that the mam 
motive is morbid glee at the sad plight of others These authors 
believe that the dominant motivation is more likely to be “ the 
need to assimilate happenings which he outside the viewer’s frame 
of reference or realm of experience and which may affect his 
future safety” (13, p 49) Thus, as these authors suggest, the 
working through process is not necessarily limited to “near miss” 
cases who are emotionally shocked by direct exposure to disaster 
events, but may also occur among outsiders, who become dis- 
tressed when they learn about the disaster long after it has hap- 
pened Like the disaster survivors who engage in obsessional star- 
ing, many of the outsiders who converge on a disaster site are 
likely to be preoccupied with thoughts and fantasies about what 
might have happened during the disaster and about what could 
happen to them in the future 


The “Working Through” Process 
in Cancer Victims 

When suffering and the threat of annihilation extends over 
a period of many months, as in the case of a protracted illness, the 
process of working through may go on more gradually and entail 
a much more profound change in attitudes than when the threat 
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lasts only a short time Shands (43) has described marked changes 
in attitudes among those cancer patients who are able to overcome 
the initially traumatic information about their disease and even- 
tual!) go about their business again When a person is given the 
bad news that he has a malignant tumor, hts initial reaction pat- 
tern usually resembles the disaster syndrome— dazed emotional 
shock, apathetic numbness, feelings of depersonalization, and in- 
hibition of action Shands points out that the patient feels “empty” 
of purpose and unable to make plans for the future as a consequence 
of his alien, “doomed * status After a short time, however, a 
second phase begins, characterized by intense preoccupation with 
the disease combined with unsuccessful attempts to alleviate emo- 
tional tension by projecting the blame onto doctors or nurses and 
by denying obvious implications of the malignant illness Accord- 
ing to Shands, these unsuccessful attempts are followed by a third 
phase in which the person grieies over his condition and then 
gradually rcadapts, overcoming the sense of emptiness by a new 
conception of himself which is facilitated by a process of identifica- 
tion More specifically, the patient identifies himself with someone 
in the role of a good helper or a good child and in this adopted 
role he no longer shies away from people The new identification 
provides a way of obtaining satisfaction from his interaction not 
only with doctors and nurses, but also with his family, friends, 
and fellow patients The crucial phase in this development, Shands 
asserts, is the grieving reaction which is essential for replacing 
the initial alien outlook with a more constructive one 

grieving is a response to the Joss of a whole system of assumptions 
and expectations upon which human beings build a view of the world 
In some manner the weeping reaction serves to ‘dissolve the old 
system in such a way that it can be replaced by a new Where the 
grieving is blocked for any reason, the patient has to adopt some pre 
carious defensive sort of adaptation rather than attempting, after clear 
mg the site, to make a new construction with the materials at hand 

( 43 ) 

This reonentauon is regarded as “adaptive” in the sense that 
it enables the patient once again to take an interest in the social 
world around him, to plan his actions in a realistic way that maxi 
mizes his chances for survival, and to take account of various 
limitations imposed by his illness Shands points out that certain 
situational factors, such as the availability of a sympathetic listener, 
can greatly facilitate the reorientation process, provided that the 
personality of the patient is sufficiently ‘ mature 
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Research Findings From Studies 
of Surgical Patients 

My own studies of surgical patients (22) provide considerable 
evidence of a “working through” process that closely resembles the 
reorientation process delineated by Shands for cancer patients 
and that also has many features in common with the post-disaster 
process of “working-through,” as described earlier in this paper 
The surgery studies indicate that when anticipatory fear is stimu- 
lated by warnings about an impending danger situation, the work- 
ing through process can be initiated before actual exposure to 
danger stimuli and can play an important role in enabling the 
person to cope effectively with subsequent stressful episodes 

The psychological investigations of surgical patients were de- 
signed primarily to help answer a number of preliminary questions 
which are pertinent for developing a general theory of stress tol- 
erance How do people who display different degrees of anticipa- 
tory fear or anxiety react when they subsequently undergo the 
acute pains, the stressful bodily discomforts, and the severe depri- 
vations of the postoperative period? Does the type of information 
the patients had been given beforehand by the medical or nursing 
staff bear any relationship to postoperative emotional reactions 7 

From the outset, the author assumed that the relationship 
between preoperative fear and postoperative emotional disturb- 
ances would not prove to be a simple one but would, rather, de- 
pend upon a number of complex interacting psychological factors 
It was felt to be a useful first step, however, to examine critically 
a questionable assumption which seems to be held by many psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, namely, that the more anxious a per- 
son becomes when he is confronted with the threat of impending 
danger, the poorer will be his adjustment to the actual impact of 
the stress when the danger is actually encountered This assump- 
tion is sometimes made by personnel specialists in military and 
industrial organization, for example when military draftees are 
being screened for combat duty or when skilled industrial workers 
are being selected for certain types of dangerous occupations 
The same assumption is often invoked when physicians, public 
health officials, and government leaders decide to withhold real- 
istic information about impending dangers on the grounds that 
if the recipients’ anxiety were stimulated by direful warnings, their 
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emotional stability would be weakened and they would be less 
able to “take” subsequent adversity 

The notion of a simple one-to-one correspondence between 
the magnitude of anticipatory fear reactions and the probability 
of developing maladjustiv e stress reactions could be said to con- 
tain at least a kernel of empirical truth Many observations indicate 
that those persons who become excessively apprehensive when 
they learn about the threat of impending danger are more likely 
than others to display acute emotional disturbances when they 
subsequently encounter the actual danger stimuli For example, 
systematic data in Stouffer et al (44) show that there was a rela 
tively high incidence of refusals to jump from an airplane among 
volunteer paratroopers who had displayed overt fear symptoms on 
their first day of preliminary tower-jump training Clinical psycho- 
analytic reports also suggest that there are certain types of neuron 
cally predisposed persons who consistently overreact to environ- 
mental threats and dangers (5, 8, 12, 37, 39) In such persons, 
repressed infantile anxieties or various displaced fears concerning 
body integrity appear to be reactivated whenever they perceive 
either the remote or imminent possibility of suffering actual body 
damage As will be seen shortly, the study of surgical patients also 
confirms the fact that there is a certain type of hyperanxious per- 
sonality who charactensti cally reacts with neurotic anxiety to any 
sign of potential body damage, displaying excessive apprehensive- 
ness before the operation and again afterwards Such persons seem 
to react as though they were facing an enormous danger when- 
ever they are told about (or directly confronted with) even veiy 
minor threats (e g , penicillin injections) Because the undertying 
source of their anxiety remains unconscious, they fail to show the 
usual decrease in anticipatory fear when given reassuring com- 
munications by physicians or other authoritative persons 

The above clinical considerations do not imply, however, that 
the persons who are best able to cope with actual danger and 
deprivation are those who experience little or no anticipatory fear 
beforehand That other crucial factors may enter into the picture 
is indicated by evidence from my study of the postoperative emo- 
tional behavior of surgical patients in relation to the magnitude 
and quality of their preoperative fear reactions On the surgical 
ward of a large community hospital, 23 typical surgical patients 
were interviewed intensively before and after undergoing major 
surgery Hospital records, including the physicians’ and nurses’ 
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daily notes on each patient’s behavior, were also used Then, 
later on, as a separate source of systematic evidence on the 
same general problems, a questionnaire survey was conducted 
with about 200 male adolescents who had recently undergone a 
major or minor surgical operation 

The first step in analyzing the case study material consisted 
of classifying the patients into the following three descriptive 
categories, according to the available interview data and behavioral 
records concerning their preoperative emotional status 

1 Extremely high preoperative fear — constantly worried and 
agitated, has marked sleep disturbances, seeks reassurances from 
authoritative figures but is only momentarily relieved by them, 
attempts to avoid or postpone the operation 

2 Moderate anticipatory fear — occasionally tense or agitated, 
worries about specific features of the operative procedure or 
anesthesia but is relieved when given authoritative reassurances, 
able to maintain outward calm most of the time 

3 Extremely low anticipatory fear — constantly cheerful and 
optimistic, completely denies feeling any concern or worry, no 
observable agitation or tension in overt behavior, sleeps well and 
is able to keep self well occupied with reading, socializing, etc 

The following are the mam conclusions that emerged from the 
case study series all of which were supported by correlational data 
from the survey research 2 

1 Persons who were extremely fearful before the operation 
were more likely than others to be anxiety-ridden again afterwards, 
and their excessive fears of body damage were linked with numer- 
ous clinical signs of chrome neurotic disturbance 

2 Persons who displayed a moderate degree of preoperative 
fear were significantly less likely than others to display any form 
of emotional disturbance during the stressful period of post- 
operative convalesence 

3 Persons who showed a relative absence of preoperative 
fear were more likely than others to display disturbed reactions 
of anger and intense resentment during postoperative conva- 
lescence 

J In ihe book on Psychological Stress (22) I have described m detail the sup- 
porting evidence from the case studies and the correlational data obtained from 
the survey research In addition evidence « described which shows that the ob 
served relationships cannot be attributed to differences m the patients background 
characteristics (eg age socioeconomic status ethnic or religious background) 
nor to differences in medical status (e g type of illness severity of paw post 
operative prognosis) 
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Many additional observations contribute evidence m support 
of the following general theoretical proposition The arousal of 
anticipatory fear prior to exposure to a stressful life situation is 
one of the necessary conditions for developing effective inner de- 
fenses that enable the person to cope psychologically with stress 
stimuli There is considerable supplementary evidence, to be dis- 
cussed shortly, which indicates that the effectiveness of the inner 
defenses that are erected depends upon the degree to which the 
person can overcome the powerful spontaneous tendency to deny 
the possibility of being personally affected by an impending source 
of danger The evidence strongly suggests that if certain (non- 
denial) types of inner attitudes are formed before the danger 
materializes, the chances of developing traumatic or disorganized 
emotional symptoms are greatly reduced 

When we investigate those cases in whom anticipatory fear 
had been aroused before the operation, we find that they had fan- 
tasied or mentally rehearsed various unpleasant occurrences which 
they had thought would be in store for them Their anticipatory 
fears seem to have motivated them to seek out and to take account 
of realistic information about the painful and distressing experi- 
ences they would be likely to undergo after awakening from the 
anesthesia and during the period of convalescence In these per- 
sons, the conceptions developed prior to the operation often turn 
out to be essentially correct so that when unpleasant episodes 
occur they are not only relatively unsurprised, but feel reassured 
that events during the recovery phase are proceeding in the ex- 
pected fashion 

Some individuals, notably those who displayed excessively 
high anxiety before the operation, appeared to benefit relatively 
little from having mentally rehearsed the dangers in advance Most 
of these cases, as already stated, were persons who chronically 
suffered from neurotic anxiety, and their postoperative emotional 
reactions can be regarded as a continuation of their neuroses Both 
before and after the operation they seemed to be unable to de- 
velop any effective inner defenses to cope with the threat of bo y 
damage Evidently their fears were grounded not so much in me 
external dangers of surgery as m long standing unconscious con 
fiicts that were ready to be touched off by any such environmen a 


provocation , - 

The psychological situation appears to have been qui e 1 

ent among the patients in the ‘ moderate anticipatory ear 
These people appeared to be highly responsive to aut on a 
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reassurances from the hospital staff and seemed to have developed 
a variety of means of reassuring themselves at moments when 
their fears were strongly aroused Such patients would frequently 
report instances of self-reassurance in their postoperative inter- 
views for example, “I knew that there might be some bad pains 
and so when my side started to ache I told myself that this doesn’t 
mean anything has gone wrong ” 

Such self-reassurances appeared to be rare among the patients 
who had been relatively free from anticipatory fears before the 
operation These persons remained emotionally calm during the 
period when they were able to deny the possibility of danger and 
suffering, but they reacted quite differently as soon as they began 
to experience the pains and other harassments that accompany 
the usual recovery from a major surgical operation They became 
extremely agitated and tended to assume that the hospital authori- 
ties must be to blame for their suffering In a few such cases, it 
seemed quite probable that this way of reacting to external dangers 
was a manifestation of a characteristic personality tendency and 
might be quite unrelated to any specific occurrence either before 
or after the operation In most of the other cases, however, it 
seemed extremely likely that the individual s lack of worry before- 
hand — and the consequent lack of inner preparation for coping 
with the stresses of surgery — was a consequence of the lack of 
adequate preparatory communications 

In several cases, the interview data and the hospital records 
indicated that, on the occasion of an earlier operation, their re- 
actions had been of a markedly different character, so that neither 
the preoperative lack of fear nor the postoperative agitation and 
resentment could be regarded as typical for these personalities 
For instance, before an earlier abdominal operation (appendec- 
tomy) one patient, a 21 -year old woman, had been given realistic 
information and reassurances by the physician At that time she 
had been moderately worried beforehand but showed excellent 
emotional adjustment after the operation About two years later, 
she came to the same hospital for another abdominal operation 
(cholecystectomy), but this time without having learned any- 
thing from her physician other than “there’s really nothing to 
it, it’s a less serious operation than the previous one” On this 
occasion the patient remained wholly unconcerned about the op- 
eration beforehand, apparently anticipating complete invulner- 
ability But after the operation she became markedly upset, nega- 
tivistic, and resentful toward the nursing staff In cases such as 
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this one, it seems that chronic personality predispositions do not 
fully account for the use of pathogenic denial defenses, rather, 
adjustment to the fear-producing situation appears to be highly 
dependent upon the type of preparatory communications that the 
patients are given during the preoperative period 

Some relevant correlational evidence on this point was ob- 
tained from the survey of a large sample of male surgery cases 
(22, pp 352-360) The results showed that the postoperative re- 
actions of men who had been informed beforehand about specific 
unpleasant experiences that were in store for them differed sig- 
nificantly from those of men who were uninformed The informed 
cases were more likely than the uninformed to be worried or fear- 
ful before the operation, but then were less likely to become angry 
or emotionally upset during the postoperative convalescent period 
A significantly smaller percentage of the informed men subse 
quently expressed feelings of resentment or developed sustained 
changes of attitude in the negative direction toward the staff physi- 
cians or nurses 

Although these correlational data are based on retrospective 
reports and therefore cannot be accepted as conclusively valid 
evidence, they nevertheless add some weight to the following con- 
clusion derived from the parallel findings from the intensive case 
studies If no authorative communications are given and if other 
circumstances are such that fear is not aroused beforehand, the 
person will lack the motivation to undergo the learning process that 
enables him to build up effective self-delivered reassurances before 
the onset of the danger situation and therefore he will have rela- 
tively low stress tolerance when the crisis is actually at hand 

Additional Studies Bearing 

on Stress Tolerance 

A search of the literature on psychological effects of surgical 
operations, severe illness, community disasters, and combat dan- 
gers revealed many bits of evidence that are consistent with the 
same general conclusion For example, parallel findings were re- 
ported by Titchener and his associates (45) in a study ot 2 UU 
randomly selected surgical patients who were given psychiatric 
interviews before the operation and again from three to six mon hs 
after discharge from the hospita 1 These authors found that in- 
creased anxiety and/or fear appearing preoperatively were asso- 
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ciated with the maintenance of a good or an improved personality 
adjustment ” From the data they present, however, it is not clear 
whether their results bear out the curvilinear relationship found 
in my studies of surgical patients or whether they found a linear 
inverse relationship such that the higher the level of preoperative 
fear, the better the postoperative adjustment In either case, how- 
ever, their findings clearly bear out the implication that low 
preoperative fear is not associated with good postoperative adjust- 
ment It is also noteworthy that they found anxiety or depression 
during the week immediately following the operation to be pre- 
dictive of poor adjustment after convalesence, several months later 
Some systematic observations bearing on the relationship be 
tween anticipatory fear and subsequent reactions during a stress- 
ful crisis are presented by Cramond and Aberd (6) These authors 
compared 50 women who had undergone normal labor with 50 
who had developed severe uterine dysfunction during labor, a 
type of dysfunction which in most instances is assumed to be a 
somatic manifestation of acute anxiety in response to the stresses 
of childbirth The women in the dysfunctional group were found 
to be much more likely to have a history of ‘ suppression or re- 
pression of feelings of tension ” This antecedent characteristic was 
found in 54 per cent of the dysfunctional group as compared with 
only 12 per cent of the normal control group Thus, once again, 
a relative absence of fear or anxiety during the pre-crisis period 
was found to be associated with high emotional disturbance during 
the crisis period 

Beatrix Cobb and her coworkers (3) compared a group of 
cancer patients who had delayed coming to a clinic for a medical 
diagnosis with a comparable group who had come in promptly 
They found that the delayers, who had tended to deny the threaten- 
ing implications of their symptoms before being hospitalized, were 
more likely than the nondelayers to become resistant and hostile 
refusing essential treatments, rejecting the hospital regimen, and 
creating management problems in the wards Their description 
of the subsequent aggressive reactions of the delayers corresponds 
m exact detail to my own observations of the postoperative ag- 
gressive reactions of surgical patients who had denied the threat 
and had manifested little or no preoperative fear 

A parallel relationship is suggested by the findings from a 
study of reactions to air raids in England during World War II 
Wilson (49) gave a psychiatric examination to 63 people who 
became psychiatric casualties after a heavy air attack and com- 
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pared their present and past reactions with those of 102 controls 
who had been physically injured He found that the psychiatric 
casualties were much more likely to have denied their fear before- 
hand than the control cases, which led him to conclude that “the 
admission and acceptance of fear is a safeguard against breakdown 
m conditions of acute stress ” Wilson’s observations, however, like 
those of several of the other studies just cited, cannot be regarded 
as definitive evidence in support of this conclusion since they were 
based entirely upon retrospective accounts rather than on a follow- 
up of people whose level of fear was directly observed before the 
onset of the acute stress episode 

A study by F Romalis (40) provides suggestive evidence 
bearing on quite a different type of wartime stress In this study, 
interviews were conducted during World War II with American 
women who became emotionally upset when their husbands or 
sons were drafted into military service The author reports that 
the most extreme reactions of emotional shock occurred in those 
women who had been unworried about the impending separation 
and who had clung to unrealistic fantasies about the man being 
continually deferred or being allowed to live at home after enter- 
ing the service These denial reactions, according to Romalis, were 
followed by surprise, resentment, and depression when the actual 
separation subsequently took place 

Grmker and his collaborators (16) report correlational data 
from combat flying personnel that are in line with the foregoing 
studies These investigators administered a questionnaire to 284 
air crew officers who had been hospitalized because of anxiety 
or depression following a tour of combat flying duty Their re- 
sponses were compared with those obtained from a control group 
of 260 officers who had had air combat experience without de- 
veloping neurotic symptoms From their retrospective reports, the 
psychiatric casualties were more likely than the controls to be 
characterized by a) unrealistic enthusiasm for combat flying dur- 
ing the early period of their tour of duty and b) marked loss of 
feelings of personal invulnerability after expenencing the actual 
stresses of combat Although not conclusive, these findings, and 
the other correlational results, are consistent with the findings 
from the surgery studies Together with other studies of military 
combat, they strongly suggest that those men who remained rela- 
tively free from fear by denying the danger at the outset of their 
tour of combat duty were more likely than others to lose their 
feelings of invulnerability when actually confronted with danger 
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stimuli, developing symptoms of extreme irritability, depression 
or anxiety, which persisted after they had been removed from com- 
bat duty 

Case Studies of the Breakdown 
of Denial Defenses 

The transformation of an attitude of blanket denial into one 
of hypervigilance in combat flying personnel is documented by 
numerous case studies described by Grinker and Spiegel (15) and 
Bond (2) One case reported by the latter author, for example, 
illustrates how a minor accident can have a shattering effect on a 
man who had primarily relied on a blanket immunity type of de- 
fense This man was proud of being a “hot” pilot and had denied 
experiencing any fear concerning the hazards of combat flying 
He was always eager to fly at any time of the day or night One 
day, on a routine, non-combat flight, his plane developed an oil 
leak, which at first he ignored When he finally realized that some- 
thing was seriously wrong, he became so apprehensive that he 
almost collided with another plane over the landing field Im- 
mediately after that he made a second error of judgment which 
resulted m his hitting a high tension wire, seriously damaging his 
plane and setting it afire After ten days in the hospital he had 
recovered from his burns and was able to return to duty But from 
then on he became extremely apprehensive every time he entered 
a plane In an effort to control his fear he obtained permission to 
fly another type of plane, but his emotional tension nevertheless 
increased, especially after he witnessed a fatal accident involving 
several of his friends 

In all such cases of a recently acquired phobia toward flying, 
according to Bond, the onset of symptoms can be ascribed to an 
event which demonstrates the realities of the danger situation, 
producing a pendulum-swing from the formula “nothing can hap- 
pen to me” to “some disaster must happen to me” (2, p 81) 

A number of case studies presented by Grinker and Spiegel 
(15) show how the breakdown of an attitude of blanket immunity 
leads to a sudden upsurge of intense resentment combined with 
hypervigilance They describe a 25-year-old air crew gunner, for 
example, who was always in a carefree mood on his first few 
missions, enjoying the sight of flak bursts around him After sev- 
eral missions, however, he began to realize that the game was 
being played “for keeps”, thereafter, he became extremely irritable 
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and developed a variety of acute neurotic symptoms including 
severe headaches, vomiting, loss of appetite, insomnia, and diffuse 
apprehensiveness During a sodium pentathol interview, he dis- 
played an acute abreaction, reliving some of his combat experi- 
ences and expressing intense hostility toward superior officers 
“Damn armchair Generals think you can fly forever I didn’t 
want to fly this one, you s — o — b — ” He also expressed a fearful, 
hopeless outlook “I’ve never puked in a g-d airplane but I think 
I’m going to Get me out of here I ll fly but I know better 
they will get me sooner or later ' Gnnker and Spiegel state that 
when this man abreacted his intense fear and hostility, his acute 
somatic symptoms of gagging and retching reappeared but, later 
on in his treatment, as he became more aware of his hostility, 
these visceral reactions subsided 

Similar reactions of irritability and resentment were noted in 
my study of surgical patients After awakening from the anesthetic, 
many unexpectedly found themselves in a state of incapacitation 
and pain, with the result that they could no longer maintain an 
attitude of blanket denial In some cases, patients who had formerly 
been free from fear suddenly felt helpless in the operating room 
when confronted with inescapable signs that the surgeon, assisted 
by the nurses, was about to drug them and cut open their abdomen 
Their feelings of helplessness were immediately followed by intense 
fear and fantasies of hostile intentions on the part of those re- 
sponsible for carrying out the operation (eg, a 25-year-old social 
worker, in her post-operative account of what happened in the 
operating room, reported “I felt he could be sadistic if he wanted 
to I was afraid he might do a hysterectomy instead of the 
scheduled appendectomy”) 

At a moment of grave crisis, there seems to be a tendency to 
project blame upon the authorities for unexpected stress or suffer- 
ing Many case observations of the surgical patients suggest that 
the psychological sequence just noted in the two cases of the 
combat flyers is a typical reaction among persons who display a 
relative absence of anticipatory fear absence of mental rehearsal 
of the impending danger, then feelings of helplessness when the 
danger materializes, then disappointment in protective authorities 
and finally increased expectations of vulnerability 

This psychological sequence, together with various auxiliary 
propositions to be presented shortly, is put forth as a tentative 
explanation for the high frequency of disturbances in the pos- 
impact behavior of those people who had managed to war o 
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anticipatory fear most completely beforehand It is important to 
note, however, that the same psychological factors also seem to 
account for isolated instances of fright and rage behavior among 
persons who experienced a moderate or high level of anticipatory 
fear This is well illustrated by the case of a 29-year-old housewife 
who manifested a moderate level of anticipatory fear before her 
operation (lung lobectomy), and then postoperatively was un 
complaining, cooperative, and relatively free from emotional 
disturbances Having had a similar operation once before, she 
expected that there would be acute incision pains and various un- 
pleasant postoperative treatments But she was caught completely 
by surprise when, shortly after awaking from the anesthetic, a 
physician asked her to swallow a drainage tube On this occasion, 
she could not get herself to relax and begged the physician to let 
her alone She described herself as having been terribly upset be- 
cause she had not been told there would be any such treatment 
and felt that something must have gone wrong During this brief 
postoperative episode she was unable to dispel unfavorable 
thoughts about the physician — either he was withholding informa- 
tion about the seriousness of her condition or he was unnecessarily 
imposing the “hideous” drainage treatment and was carrying it out 
“so badly it was practically killing me ” At no other time during 
her long and painful convalescence did she entertain any similar 
doubts about this physician or any other member of the hospital 
staff, nor did she display any other instance of overt resistance 
behavior (22, p 361-363) 


The Work of Worrying 

The observed relationship between low anticipatory fear and 
subsequent emotional disturbance forms part of the empirical 
basis for a theoretical analysis of the consequences of reality- 
onented “worrying ” A central postulate suggested by the case 
studies and the correlational findings cited in the preceding sec- 
tions is that there is a “work of worrying,” which, like the “work 
of mourning,” enables the person to cope more effectively in the 
long run with a painful reality situation (21, 22) “Grief work” 
instigated by object loss usually does not begin until after a blow 
has struck (10) “Worry work” on the other hand, is assumed 
to begin as soon as one becomes aware of an impending danger 
that is perceived as threatening the self and therefore occurs 
before a blow strikes 
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In order to specify functional properties of the work of worry- 
ing, it is necessary to delineate what occurs m its absence What 
happens when, because of lack of opportunity or inadequate 
motivation, a person remains unworried about an impending 
danger experience and fails to undergo any inner preparation be- 
fore it materializes*? At the moment when inescapable signs of 
danger or actual suffering are encountered, efforts at intellectual 
denial (by minimizing or discounting the likelihood of being 
personally affected by the danger) will no longer succeed The 
person then suddenly finds himself unable to ward off intense 
fear or fright (which sometimes is experienced as anger or other 
affects), especially because he has not developed any means for 
actively protecting himself from the danger Moreover, the crisis 
seems to be augmented by the fact that when more danger or 
suffering is encountered than had been expected beforehand, 
feelings of helplessness are likely to occur which drastically inter- 
fere with normal reassurance mechanisms 

One of the most important sources of reassurance, markedly 
impaired under these conditions, is the anticipation of being pro- 
tected from the full impact of the danger by the danger-control 
authorities or other benevolent parent surrogates The greater the 
positive disparity between the magnitude of external stress and 
the magnitude of stress which was anticipated beforehand, the 
higher the probability that the person will be disappointed in 
those authority figures who were expected to protect him from 
danger For example, in surgical patients and combat soldiers 
who initially succeed in warding off anticipatory fears by intel- 
lectually denying that the danger situation will have any serious 
effect, a great disparity arises between the low amount of suffering 
expected beforehand and the great amount of deprivation and 
suffering subsequently encountered This disparity gives rise to an 
acute aggrievement reaction, consisting of a mixture of rage and 
depressive grief (22) There are some indications, from psycho- 
analytic case observations, that if one undergoes more suffering 
than had been expected, the ensuing aggrievement reactions derive 
their intensity from the reactivation of childhood disappointments 
in one’s parents (7, 14, 22, 29) According to this hypothesis, 
any unexpectedly severe stress experience in adult life will tend 
to be unconsciously assimilated to early experiences during which 
the child had felt keenly disappointed in one or both parents The 
reactivated childhood experiences may include not only instances 
of exceptionally harsh punishment at the hands of the parents. 
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but also accidents, illnesses, and other such unavoidable episodes 
of suffering which had been interpreted by the child as being 
caused by parental anger or parental neglect When such emotional 
experiences are reactivated in adult life, intense feelings of resent- 
ment and/or depression are likely to occur 

The preceding theoretical statements should not be construed 


as implying that the only basis for stress-induced resentment (or 
depression) is the reactivation of childhood disappointments 
Rather, the reactivation concept is intended to help explain it 
rational or unprovoked reactions of rage and depression which are 
frequently noted among adults at times when they are exposed 
to sudden disasters, severe illness, and other such situations of 
danger or prolonged deprivation (1, 14, 18, 31, 38) 

It is assumed that when an intense aggnevement reaction is 
aroused by an adult stress experience, it will be either a) ex- 
ternally directed toward authorities (resentment and retaliation 
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is out of all proportion to the perceived magnitude of loss This 
would be the consequence of a reactivation of affective responses 
and aggressive action tendencies which the man had developed 
during childhood experiences, at times when he had been intensely 
disappointed in his parents’ deficient behavior When neglected 
or overseverely punished by his parents, a child is likely to pro- 
test against the maltreatment and struggle against the incipient 
guilt feelings evoked by their rejection (e g , “I don’t deserve this, 
why don’t you take better care of me’”) An attitude of childlike 
protest seems to characterize the disproportionately intense anger, 
resentment, and resistant behavior evoked by seemingly minor 
frustrations m combat personnel, disaster victims and surgical 
patients who, m the absence of authoritative preparatory com- 
munications, had remained overoptimistic and relatively free from 
worry before the danger materialized 

Taking account of the available evidence bearing on the 
dynamics of stress behavior, I have formulated a number of inter- 
related adverse effects that are to be expected whenever a person 
has failed to do the work of worrying in advance of being exposed 
to actual danger or loss (21 ) 

1 The normal tendency to ward off fear by means of blanket 
reassurances remains dominant and the person therefore does 
not engage in the mental rehearsing essential for developing two 
types of self-delivered reassurances that are capable of reducing 
the probability of subsequent hypervigilance and disappointment 
m response to severe stress stimuli (a) reality-based expectations 
about ways and means of surviving the impending danger, the 
subsequent contemplation of which can function as a source of 
hope and optimism, and ( b ) reality-based plans for taking effec- 
tive actions in case various contingencies arise, the subsequent 
execution of which can reduce feelings of passive helplessness 

2 The person’s denial fantasies and overoptimistic expecta- 
tions remain uncorrected and hence the chances are increased that 
there will be a marked disparity between the amount of victimiza- 
tion expected beforehand and the amount that is actually experi- 
enced, thus increasing the probability of regressive aggrievement 
reactions (childlike rage or depression) 

3 When the person subsequently realizes that the danger- 
control authorities had failed to predict or give warnings about 
the dangers that were going to arise, childhood episodes o re- 
sentment against the parents (for unfair or unprotective treatment} 
are especially likely to be reactivated, thus increasing the liken- 
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hood that the danger-control authorities will lose their capacity to 
give reassurances and will be irrationally blamed for inflicting 
suffering and deprivations 

All three reactions to objective danger situations would be 
expected whenever a person fails to engage in adequate work of 
worrying beforehand, whether the failure is attributable primarily 
to the pre-danger environmental conditions or to exceptionally 
strong personality needs which predisposed the person to deny 
clear-cut signs of impending danger 

Thus the work of worrying is conceived as increasing the 
level of tolerance for subsequent threat or danger stimuli The 
more thorough the work of worrying, the more reality-tested the 
person’s self-delivered reassurances are likely to be and hence the 
more emotional control he will have under conditions of subse- 
quent danger or deprivation The acute emotional disturbances 
of hypervigilance and resentment against protective authorities 
are to be expected whenever there has been a total failure to carry 
out any work of worrying These negative reactions can be re- 
garded as being at an extreme end-point of a continuum, which 
ranges from none at all to the opposite extreme of complete work- 
ing-through of all sources of stress before the onset of the crisis 
Similar negative effects, but of less severity, are expected if the 
person does only a part of the work of worrying, as in the case 
of the female patient who had worried about postoperative pains 
and discomfort but was temporarily upset when she unexpectedly 
was asked to swallow a drainage tube 

In general, the adequacy of the work of worrying depends on 
both situational events and personality predispositions The latter 
are emphasized by Marmor (33) in his analysis of realistic worry- 
ing I his author regards worry over realistic threat as “a defensive 
unction of the ego” which serves to ward off an anticipated 
trauma or to overcome the painful effects of a trauma that had re- 
c ntly been experienced Neurotic worriers, according to Marmor, 
arc unable to attain emotional mastery of the anticipated threat 
situation These are the people whose reactions to warnings and 
to subsequent danger stimuli take the form of obsessional pre- 
occupation with the danger, anxiety states, phobns, and other 
acute neurotic symptoms 

Among less severe neurotics and normal personalities, we 
would expect the adequacy of the work of worrying to depend 
largely on the signs of threat to which they arc exposed, the type 
of preparatory communications available to them, and other situa- 
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tional events Sometimes absence of the work of worrying is 
caused by the sudden onset of an unpredictable event (e g , a 
precipitant disaster caused by an undetected source of danger, as 
in the Brighton and New Haven gas explosions) Here the essen- 
tial factor may be that the anticipatory period is too short to allow 
the person time to prepare himself for the emergency Often, 
however, people fail to carry out adequate inner preparation even 
though there is ample time between an initial warning stimulus and 
the onset of the crisis In such instances, one of the major causal 
factors responsible for the incompleteness of the work of worrying 
is likely to be lack of unambiguous warnings about the magnitude 
of the impending danger Some physicians, public health officials 
and governmental authorities intentionally foster denial of the 
unpleasant consequences of an impending crisis by asserting that 
“everything is going to be all right, just leave the worrying to me” 
(41) And, of course, at the opposite extreme are some danger- 
control authorities who severely frighten people long in advance of 
a crisis, giving alarming information before it can properly be 
evaluated and assimilated, stimulating defensive reactions which 
preclude the normal work of worrying Thus, it may often happen 
that the adequacy of a person’s emotional preparation for danger 
will depend, among other things, upon the adequacy and timing 
of the preparatory communications to which he has been exposed 

Implications for 

Preparatory Communications 

The findings and theoretical analysis presented in the pre- 
ceding sections have a number of important implications concern- 
ing the way in which preparatory communications can produce 
an increase in stress tolerance The term “preparatory communica- 
tions” refers to those messages which are intended to prepare 
people to resist being adversely affected by the impact of subse- 
quent events Government agencies and mental health organiza- 
tions put forth many such communications in an effort to reduce 
the total national incidence of preventable emotional disturbances 
and industrial absenteeism, usually employing the resources of t e 
mass media — television, radio, films, pamphlets, magazines an 
newspapers There are also other sources of preparatory com- 
munications which may sometimes prove to be much more e ec- 
tive, notably those given in face-to face situations by phjsicians, 
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employee counselors, teachers, attorneys, social workers, clergy- 
men, and others in similar professional roles who are m a position 
to give authoritative communications that arc “hand tailored” to 
meet the special needs of their clients 

In the theoretical analysis of the “work of worrying” I have 
attempted to specify the psychological functions that can be ful- 
filled by preparatory communications in order to achieve success- 
ful emotional inoculation (21 ) 

First of all, authoritative information or warnings about impending 
stressful events are needed in order to counteract the person’s tendency 
to discount the potential danger situation, and, thus to modify the 
person’s attitude of complete personal invulnerability By interfering 
with spontaneous denial tendencies, realistic information can evoke 
some degree of anticipatory fear, with a consequent stimulation of 
spontaneous efforts to develop reality-based defenses against fright 
A second function of successful preparatory communication is to 
supplement the person’s spontaneous protective measures by teaching 
him (a) what he can do to help ward off or minimize the objective 
danger (eg, who he can call upon for help), and (b) what reassur- 
ances he can dependably count upon for reducing his fears at the 
times when the danger is actually at hand (e g , information about the 
short duration of intense pains, what will be done to alleviate per- 
sisting pains, how body damage will be prevented or repaired) By 
giving the person a correct cognitive appraisal of the danger situation, 
a preparatory communication can help to build an attitude of self- 
confidence that can be maintained if the crisis actually arises (eg, 
“l know what it’s all about, I can predict what will happen next”) 
and at the same time, can help the person to develop realistic ex- 
pectations that will have a reassuring effect (e g , “If the pain doesn’t 
stop soon, I will be given something to relieve it ’) For such purposes, 
it is probably essential that the preparatory communications focus 
attention on the danger signs and events that will actually be per- 
ceived by the person It would be unnecessary, however, and perhaps 
even detrimental, to give a vivid picture of disquieting aspects of the 
danger situation which will ordinarily remain outside the person’s 
conscious perceptual or anticipatory experiences (eg, details about 
physiological complications that can cause death while one is uncon- 
scious on the operating table) 

A third general function of authoritative preparatory communica- 
tions is to facilitate reliance on the danger-control authorities This is 
perhaps the most difficult effect to achieve because it requires a delicate 
balance between conveying unpleasant, fear arousing information about 
impending dangers and offering explicit or implicit reassurances that 
will help to reduce anticipatory fears If the authority figures say things 
that stimulate considerable fear, they are apt to be aggressively dis- 
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missed as alarmists and may even be unconsciously regarded as punitive 
parental figures whose predictions are tantamount to hostile threats 
On the other hand, if the authorities follow up their warnings with 
elaborate reassurances, their communication may be regarded as a 
promise of complete (magical) protection from the impact of danger, 
with a consequent restoration, in a new edition, of a pathogenic atti- 
tude of complete personal invulnerability 

There are, of course, many problems concerning the content 
and timing of effective preparatory communications that will 
probably not be solved until carefully controlled experiments are 
carried out One important set of problems involves the dosage 
of fear-arousing information In order to stimulate the work of 
worrying it is necessary to arouse anticipatory fear, but how can 
this be done without running the risk of provoking either hyper- 
vigilance or adverse defensive reactions such as counterphobic 
indifference and denial? Some preliminary answers are beginning 
to emerge from systematic communication studies which compare 
the effects of different dosages of fear-producing material 

A senes of experimental studies by the author and his co- 
workers provide some pertinent results concerning the conditions 
under which fear-arousing communications tend to stimulate de- 
fensive reactions that interfere with the acceptance of the com- 
municator’s conclusions and recommendations (24, 25, 26, 27) 

In general, the findings are consistent with the hypothesis that the 
relationship between the degree of fear aroused by a communica- 
tion and the degree to which the communicator’s recommendations 
are accepted is curvilinear as the level of fear is increased from 
zero to some minimal level, acceptance tends to increase, but as 
the level of fear mounts higher, psychological resistances tend to 
predominate and unless counteracted by special techniques which 
prevent defensive avoidance of the message, acceptance will tend 
to decrease In several studies, involving different age groups, we 
found that a strong fear version of a communication was signifi- 
cantly less effective than a minimal fear version of the same mes- 
sage in producing adherence to the communicator’s recommenda- 
tion 

The research findings have a number of direct implications 
for the dosage of fear-arousing statements in preparatory com- 
munications A successful program designed to increase stress 
tolerance for any impending danger situation would presuma y 
require a senes of preparatory communications containing t ree 
different types of contents (/) Fear-arousing statements wtucn 
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provide accurate information describing the most probable dan- 
gers that are likely to be directly experienced by the recipient, 
(2) reassuring statements which indicate how the potential dan- 
gers will be kept under control or mitigated, and (3) recommenda- 
tions as to what can be done to protect oneself or to reduce the 
damaging impact of the potential dangers 

One major implication of the research on fear-arousing com- 
munications is that the three types of content should be selected 
and spaced in such a way as to stimulate a low or moderate degree 
of fear Thus, it probably would be advantageous to use a series 
of separate preparatory communications which will provide a 
gradual, stepwise increase m the amount and intensity of threat 
material Moreover, in order to prevent fear from mounting to 
such a high level that denial and other avoidance reactions will 
become dominant, it might be essential to combine fear-arousing 
statements with reassuring statements For example, our predic- 
tion is that it will prove to be relatively ineffective to give one 
preparatory communication devoted entirely to describing the 
threatening aspects of an approaching danger situation and then, 
sometime later, a second communication which gives the reassur- 
ing material We would expect more favorable results if both types 
of statements are combined within each communication, so that 
whenever anticipatory fear is stimulated, the reassurances can 
help to keep the intensity of fear at a tolerable level 

At present we are able to formulate only a few such tentative 
generalizations (as yet only partially tested) on how to select and 
organize the content of preparatory communications that are 
designed to produce emotional inoculation As more evidence be- 
comes available from communication research, it should be pos- 
sible to formulate dependable rubrics that can be applied to the 
average recipient within our society or within various sub-cultures 
It is conceivable, however, that individual differences in sensitivity 
to fear-arousing material may prove to be so great that very few 
rubrics will hold true for “people in general ” From what is al- 
ready known about differences in personality predispositions, for 
example, it is apparent that different persons may requite quite 
different forms of preparatory communications In fact, one of 
the direct implications of the research findings on fear-arousing 
communications is that in order to attain a positive motivating 
effect, the threat content of a preparatory communication given 
to chronically anxious persons should be somewhat different from 
that given to relatively unanxious persons (25) The latter, in 
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contrast to the former, may require a much more dramatic ac- 
count of the threat (including vivid examples which explicitly point 
out the ways in which the individual can be personally affected by 
the impending dangers) in order to overcome their higher thresh- 
old of responsiveness to fear stimuli With such persons, the com 
mumcator probably can successfully employ a moderate or fairly 
strong fear appeal, whereas among persons who are exceptionally 
apprehensive about body damage, the dosage of fear material 
might have to be kept to a minimum in order to prevent the 
arousal of interfering responses Moreover, hyperanxious persons 
are less likely to be receptive to certain types of reassurances For 
example, their fears might remain unabated or increase when they 
are given reassuring recommendations that merely provide a 
means for cutting down on the amount of potential damage with- 
out offering a guarantee of complete escape from all sources of 
danger Thus, many problems concerning the selection and dosage 
of fear-arousing and fear reducing contents will probably require 
different solutions which take into account personality differences 
among those for whom the preparatory communications are in- 
tended In any case, a great many more systematic research 
studies will have to be carried out on predispositional factors as 
well as content variables before we can expect to have a depend 
able set of specific guiding principles concerning the effective use 
of preparatory communications for increasing stress to/erance 
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Some Psychological Determinants 
of Stress Behavior 


i 


In this presentation I would like 
to consider with you some general ideas about the nature of stress, 
particularly in relation to psychological functioning, drawing on 
some studies of laboratory, clinical and life stress Important in 
this domain is an understanding of the conditions under which 
stress situations organize and under which they disorganize be- 
havior Lastly, I should like to raise some questions about the 
meaning of “stress resistance,” frustration tolerance and^ cogna e 
concepts which describe individual differences in persons capaci 
ties to function, at all or effectively, under stress ... , 

The use of the term “stress” in behavioral and biological 
sciences derives from the physical sciences, where stress* is a 
force which is exerted on some system in such fashion as o 
form, alter or damage the structure of that system, w 1 
resulting deformation is described as strain The stress-s rain 
cepts are thus related in stimulus-response fashion In our neios 
there is no ready agreement on formal definition, u a 
sense emerges as to the phenomena under const era 
are statements which define stress in terms of sumu HP P ' 
others in terms of particular responses, and 0 er definitional 
interactional terms Perhaps the simplest way out o 
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conflict is to assert that stress — as noun — describes an orgamsmic 
state Those events which provoke it are stress situations, the re- 
sulting behavioral alterations which occur are stress reactions 
Moving the term stress from noun to adjective is consonant with 
the usage of Jams (1958) and Selye (1950, 1956). 

In the stress state there is sufficiently potent danger (actual or 
anticipated) to the organism’s well-being as to require extraor- 
dinary measures for the maintenance of organized functioning or, 
these failing, which may lead to behavioral disorganization, anx- 
iety or other emotional tension Obviously, there are many threats 
to well-being, differing in type, intensity, extensity, locus and dura- 
tion Some have greater representation m consciousness, others 
less Vital danger to life itself can exist without conscious alarm, 
although physiological stress reactions may be evoked Such, it 
*s noted > IS the case in carbon monoxide poisoning But 
suffocation through other causes leads immediately to anxiety, 
struggle, and escape Possibly conscious alarm reactions arose in 
evolution to signal oncoming danger in those cases where self- 
initiated actions could avoid its noxious effects 
( 81631 credlt of Freud > in hls later anxiety theory 
lntnrt/ ^ i \u reco S nize the dua l function of anxiety in regu- 
orderJ f P^ological behavior Obviously a symptom of du- 
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averf t" " S deS ‘ gned t0 res,ore acJaptrve functioning and to 
mav lead to !° It 1 ? tcnse an >t>ety In its signal function, anxiety 
haviors as well ^ Ircc , tc ‘ an d organized problem-solving be- 
because the st aS ° ego ' defenslve maneuvers These failing, either 
f 15 t0 ° '"“"so or long-standing, or because the 
anxictv innenr* mS ate lnac * ec l uate to their onslaught, greater 
the canacitv forint' sy ™P tom of a disintegrative state m which 
tne capacity for integrative actions are further reduced Tn the 
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is well described by Kurt Goldstein (eg, Goldstein, 1951) In 
his view, fear (i e , painful affect directed toward an object and 
capable of instigating adaptive behavior) is differentiated out of 
a more primitive emotional matrix Ultimately, the object of fear 
is the catastrophic state in which capacity for organized behavior 
disappears and all that is left, so to speak, is the enveloping anx- 
iety There are, of course, many important differences in these 
theories, in their views of the locus and historical development 
of affects, the role of psychodynamic and unconscious factors, and 
the like But I would like to note the common elements first, the 
developmental continuum from primitive to focused to disinte- 
grative anxiety (in Femchel’s terms “trauma” to “danger” to 
“panic”), and second, the relation between such an emotional 
continuum and more general dimension of behavioral organization- 
disorganization 

The problem of anxiety is central to the problem of stress In- 
deed, stress might be defined as that stimulus condiUon likely to 
arouse anxiety, as Basowitz, Persky, Gnnker, and I (1955) once 
suggested, noting at the same time that such stimuli might be more 
idiosyncratic or umversahstic We noted 


any stimulus may in principle arouse an anxiety response be- 
cause of the particular meaning of threat it may have acquired for the 
particular individual However, we distinguish a class of stimuli whicn 
are more likely to produce disturbance in most individuals The term 
stress has been applied to this class of conditions Thus we can conceive 
a continuum of stimuli differing in meaning to the organism and in t eir 
anxiety producing consequences At one end are such stimuli or cue , 
often highly symbolic which have meaning only to single or imi e 
numbers of persons and which to the observer may appear as i 
nocuous or trivial At the other end are such stimuli, here ca e » 

which by their explicit threat to vital functioning and their intensity 
likely to overload the capacity of most organisms coping mecna 

Ultimately we cat, truly apeak of a vrrerr 
a given response occurs, but for schematic purposes Hpcipnate 

sistency with common usage, we may use the term stress resDonse 
certain kinds of stimulating conditions without rega ootential 

Such stimuli are called stress because of their assumed o P 
effect, although we well know that in any given case nrrc j U£ j e any 
adaptive capacity, threshold, or previous learning may preclu y 
disturbance of behavior (Basowitz, et al , 1 955, p ) 


are 

isms 


Thus, in this statement, the stress state was described instressj 
-xiety terms, where 'stress' describes the stimulus condmom and 
anxiety the defining response Critics (eg. Jam . 
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out two problems in this statement, first, that ‘anxiety’ defined too 
narrowly the potential range of disturbed affect, and that perhaps a 
term like “emotional tension” might be preferable, and that, sec- 
ond, there are logical and methodological problems inherent in an 
interactional definition which might be avoided by using stress as 
an adjective describing ‘situations’, on the one hand, and ‘reactions’ 
on the other These are sensible criticisms and have been built 
into the definition earlier proposed Still, have we avoided the inter- 
actional problem** Is it not built into the very definition of a 
‘stimulus**” 


If we turn now to consideration of the range of stress situa- 
tions, even limiting ourselves to those used in human psychological 
research, it seems as if any stimulus can be a stressor if it is suffi- 
ciently intense, threatening and the proper orgamsmic conditions 
exist There have been a number of good reviews of the conditions 
and effects of stress, and it is hardly necessary to repeat their 
listing here (see, eg, Haggard, 1949, Hanfman, 1950, Him- 
melweit, 1950, Lazarus, et al , 1952, Holtzman & Bitterman, 1952, 
Miller, et al , 1953, Basowitz, et al , 1955) Various classes 
(empirical groupings) of stress conditions have been suggested 
to summarize the variety of situations studied Thus, Holtzman 
and Bitterman (1952) have catalogued the following groups of 
conditions which have been used in order to induce stress expen- 
mentaHy (i) Disruption of physiological homeostasis This would 
hnrniH?tt/ h many 1 stud ‘ es °f hypoxia, severe temperature and 
nnnw£ ^ ru ^ s > slee P deprivation, starvation and the like (2) 
0r P f hy , SICally pa,nful st,raul > H «e are included the 
,t f" ,0n u° f ek , C,r ' C Sh ° cks ' loud “r Masts, thermal 

nT ! d Slm| lar noxious stimuli ( 3 ) Distractions, razzing, 

J me w ssure s The effectiveness of such agents depends in 
n tL °? \ he , dagree ,0 whlch lhe subject is ego-involved 

in the primary task (4) Real, contrived, or anticipated failure 
Utilizing primarily intellectual tasks, this has been a favored 
method m psychological research The same comment just made 
abou distractions holds as well for these stress conditions (J) 
Social conflict and related procedures An example of these is the 
q . Ua ff S, ; C “? er f IVe cons,r “ ctl ° n lask “red by the OSS assessment 
staff (OSS Assessment Staff, 1948) (6) Conflicting perceptual 
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cues This category includes such tasks as mirror-drawing and the 
Stroop color-word test (7) Realistic situations threatening the 
individual’s safety, such as simulated battle-fire, parachute jump- 
ing, submarine escape training And not included in such a listing 
are the many life and laboratory conditions which might engender 
shame, guilt, anger, feelings of worthlessness, rejection, fear of 
harm, or loss of love, which are more closely related to clinically 
important stress 

There is not much to be gained m cataloguing all the possible 
forms and varieties of stress situations into loosely assembled 
empirical groups It begins to be an intellectual exercise of the 
same sort as the older game of classifying emotions — which once 
led the exasperated, but always expressive, William James to say, 
“ I should as lief read verbal descriptions of the shapes of the 
rocks on a New Hampshire farm as toil through them again They 
give one nowhere a central point of view, or a deductive or genera- 
tive principle They distinguish and refine and specify in infinitum 
without ever getting on to another logical level” (James, 1890, 


P 448) 

Still, there might be some value in reconsidering the types of 
stress situations which have or might be studied, to see whether 
grouping in some more abstract categories might not disclose more 
about the nature of the stress process 

] Uncertainty The ambiguous and vague situation, particu- 
larly if action is required and/or the organism is already highly 
motivated or anxious, is a powerful source of stress Entrance into 
a novel situation, whether or not danger actually exists, has been 
described as an ubiquitous agent in the activation of the adreno- 
cortical system (e g , see review by Mason, 1959) The importance 
of novelty as an generic stress suggests the concepts whic ave 
been put forth by workers within the Pavlovian tradition u , 
Liddell (1950) suggests that a prototype of anxiety might Mine 
animal’s vigilance response, akin to Pavlov s What-is-i t , 
to a new and strange stimulus Perhaps the extreme of unc 7 
consists of the complete absence of information W ^‘ C ^, X1 . . 

conditions of sensory deprivation Inspired by He S iQ</n t 
(H ebb, 1955) and the McGill studies (Bexton, et al 1954J 
burgeoning literature has grown demonstrating t a s P , 
tion of sensory input can lead to gross emotional and bchav.ora^ 
disorganization (for reviews, see Solomon, et a , « • 

Maddi, 1961, and Miller, 1962) The evidence of disturbance, 
even when in womb-like comfort, points up the i p 
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that a level of environmental stimulation is necessary for the main- 
tenance of optimal comfort and function, and probably for its 
development in the first place 

2 Information overload James Miller has used this phrase to 
describe the reverse situation, the case where the organism is 
flooded with competing and demanding stimuli However large, 
man’s capacity as an information processing system is still finite 
All conditions of distraction, excessive stimulation, time pressure, 
and the like share in being informational overloads Jn the psycho- 
analytic schema, the prototypic trauma is the overwhelming flood 
of excitation which the infant can neither avoid nor master, and the 
prototypic defense from which all later ego functions are seen as 
developing is the effort to block this flood (Reizschutz) 

3 Danger Danger, existing or anticipated, to physical well- 
being or to the satisfaction of central needs, is an obvious source of 
stress Properly included here are conditions of frustration We 
should recall Maslow’s (1943) caution that need deprivation, as 
such, does not constitute frustration, unless it connotes a threat 
to self esteem as well 

4 Ego control failure An important function of the self and 
ego systems lies in the control of infantile and unsociahzed im- 
pulses which are antipathetic to the self concept and to internal- 
ized social values The potential failure of controls is therefore 
stress, for example, in the common instances of temptation We 
made use of this in one of our studies to induce some anxiety for 
experimental study (Korchin, et al , 1958) Subjects were shown 
a picture tachistoscopically and asked to describe it as carefully 
as possible Following this, a subject was again shown the same 
picture (or so he thought) ostensibly to validate his original de 
script i on The picture, however, was changed, and in such a way 
as to impugn the subject’s reality-testing by suggesting the intru- 
sion of ordinarily-denied impulses Thus, the first pair of pictures 
consisted of a man with a gun to his head, looking somewhat 
depressed, the “same ’ picture shown the second time had a pipe 
in place of the gun In one study, it was found that this “ego- 
disintegrative threat ’ resulted in greater adrenocortical activation 
than did an induced failure in a quasi intellectual test, of the sort 
more commonly used m psychological stress experiments, though 
both situations functioned as stress (Korchin & Herz, 1960) The 
procedure developed by Asch for the study of independence and 
conformity of judgment is of a conceptually similar sort (Asch, 
1952) 
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5 Ego-mastery failure In discussing personality functioning, 
the term “control” somehow suggests holding the line, while 
“mastery” connotes moving forward Hence, even though these 
are distinctly overlapping concepts, I would like to distinguish the 
more positive from the more negative aspects of the problem, as 
Robert W White does in hts important concept of “competence” 
motivation (White, 1959, I960) Being blocked from mastering 
new goals, developing and exercising new talents, even though 
there is no danger to present control or need satisfaction, can be 
an important source of stress I am sure that Dr Goldstein will 
develop this thesis at length, as he has m previous discussions of 
self-realization 

6 Self esteem danger Though related to the points just made, 
the centrality of the self and the importance of the sentiment of 
self-esteem in the understanding of stress behavior should be 
separately emphasized Situations which lower the subject’s feel- 
ing of worth have been used in experimental studies, the term 
“ego involved” to characterize some of these (as, e g , in the work 
of Alper, 1946, 1948) refers not only to the fact that the subject 
is highly motivated, but that success or failure is vital to his self- 
esteem 

7 ' Other -esteem danger A parallel source of stress is t e 
danger of losing the esteem of others, losing face, status or love, 
being rejected or thought unworthy This may, in large measure, 
be the outward face of self-esteem, as is suggested in the classic 
theory of George Herbert Mead (1934) But operationally these 
are of different order, and their role in stress situations c ear y 
distinguishable 


111 


Thus far, I have considered some definitional pro . 

reviewed some of the general qualities of stress situa 10 
seem important to the understanding of their ° m corn- 

logical functioning To continue this survey, I shoul 
ment now on those factors within the individual w ic # 

sistance or receptivity to stress and finally to look a _ 

stress on psychological and physiological behavio ( 
tions) As a map of the terrain, which might have some heuristic 
value, Figure 1 indicates the areas which seem r 
study of stress 
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Table I 

Schema of Factors Involved in the Study of Stress 


STRESS— STIMUIUS 


STRESS-RESPONSE 


Siren 

A Type and intensity 
of threat 
B Social context 


Person 

A Personality 
traits 

B Ego strength 
C Defenses 
D Cognitive modes 
E Motivation 
F Somatic 


Experience 

A Cognitive structure 
B Affective experience 
C Somatic experience 

A Psychological functions 
B Somatic functions 


The chart consists of stimulus factors, on the left, and the 
organism’s reactions, on the right Intervening between them are 
factors within the person Overall, then, this is little more than 
Woodworth’s old S-O-R formula, applicable to any behavior 
sequence, in this case, stress 

Types of stress situations have already been discussed I 
should like now to consider three factors which are important at 
the interface between the stimulus and the person perceptive 
( evaluative ) acts, motivation, and the social context within which 
stress occurs 

When said, it seems self-evident, but we sometimes overlook 
the fact that the stress situation is part of the “behavioral environ 
ment’ (Koffka, 1935) not the actual, and that its psychological 
import for the subject depends on a perceptual (evaluative) act 
Recall Koffka’s anecdote 


On a winter evening amidst a driving snowstorm a man on horseback 
arrived at an inn, happy to have reached a shelter after hours of riding 
over the wind swept plain on which the blanket of snow had covered 
all paths and landmarks The landlord who came to the door viewed 
the stranger with surprise and asked him whence he came The man 
H cd , ,n the direc ! ,on stra, e ht awa y from the inn, whereupon the 
™ lor J, in a tone ® f aw ° and wonder, sa,d *Do you know that you 
have ridden across the Lake of Constance** At which the rider dropped 
stone dead at his feet (Kotfka, 1935, pp 27-28) 


Perhaps dropping stone dead” is a bit excessive — though 
studies of voodoo death give it credence— but the psychological 
point is well made Even such an apparently uniform noxious 
stimulus as electric shock has been shown by Tomkins (1943) to 
have quite different meanings, and hence effects, on different 
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people I should add one cautionary note to this discussion The 
importance of the subject’s interpretation of the stress situation 
should not be taken to suppose that everything that affects him 
is known to him, consciously experienced and interpreted Stimuli 
may be subliminally experienced and mesh into unconscious psy- 
chological functions Just as a barely detectible fragrance can 
evoka a deja vu experience, another can cue an anxiety attack 
Certainly, the mechanisms of 1 behavior without awareness” are 


still unknown (Enksen, 1962), but the fact of its operation is 
demonstrable in many realms of personality functioning and psy- 
chopathology 

Related to the matter of perceptual interpretation is the fact 
that the stress situation occurs within a larger social context which 
contributes to the interpretative meaning of the stress Particularly 
in experimental situations, of short duration and laboratory con- 
struction, one can, but should not, lose sight of this fact Perhaps 
a person a short distance away from the game of psychological 
experimentation can better see our faults, and Joan Criswell 
(1959) points out that we often deceive ourselves into thinking 
that the subject understands the situation as we intended him to 

A study was done at a large midwestern University to test the 
hypothesis that subjects in a hypnotic trance could be made to 
harm themselves The subject was instructed to reach into a cage 
which visibly contained live rattlesnakes Most subjects did so 
Fortunately, they were protected by a sheet of “invisible” glass, 
the subject was not harmed, but the hypothesis was supporte 
But is this the only explanation 9 Does a sophomore at a state 
university, when he has voluntarily come to a professors la ora 
tory, really expect that he might be killed or even harme s i 
not as likely that, in some sense, he “knew” that there was no 
real danger, and that he could carry through the role of coopera 
tive subject” without any genuine fear of harm befalling im 

Another example arises in one of our experiments [tin » 
et al , 1957) Anxious patients were subjected to “ 

views The interviews were designed to explore and c 
patient with potentially painful material of unreso *.. 

At the same time, the interviewer adopted attitudes which .might 
conflict with the particular patient’s needs, and attc "JP. fort 
distort the flow of communication as a further source 
For all this, the amount of anxiety aroused by this procedure was 

relatively small Many subjects interpreted the - j an d 

“stress situation” m terms of their conception of th P 
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their role in it The hospital was a benevolent place, the staff 
competent and sympathetic, it was a place for treatment and cure 
Hence, this procedure might seem strange and perhaps somewhat 
annoying, but one could believe that it was some therapeutic 
device intended for his good Indeed, an occasional subject com- 
mented later on the value of having an emotional problem brought 
forcibly to his attention, which his therapist had approached so 
gingerly 

Another factor of the same order is the motivational state of 
the subject and his more enduring personality traits The more 
highly motivated the subject and the more relevant the stress situa- 
tion to the achievement or frustration of that motive, the more 
likely are stress reactions to ensue Similarly, stress effects are 
greater the more central the frustrated motive or threatened value, 
that is, the more the subject’s identity and self-esteem depend on 
it Mahl (1949) studied gastric function in college students at the 
time of examinations and found some who showed little or none 
of the predicted changes On closer investigation, these men turned 
out to be “gentlemen C” students, for whom academic achieve- 
ment was relatively unimportant We found significant effects of 
induced failure in a test of “abstract intelligence” on later per- 
ceptual performance, when the subjects were young, male psychi- 
atric residents (Korchin, et al , 1951) But in a later study, involv- 
ing female social service students, the identical task had virtually 
no effect In the self-concept (and, I believe, role-concept) of 
these girls, “abstract intelligence” did not figure prominently If 
anyone was frustrated, it was the experimenter 1 It is easy but 
not necessary to multiply such examples In Lazarus’ view of 
stress, the motivational construct is given a central position (e g , 
Lazarus & Baker, 1956) 

At the conceptual center of the chart (Figure 1) are those 
factors in the personality structure which describe vulnerability 
or susceptibility to stress in general Over and above issues con- 
cerned with the nature of the stress stimulus, or its relevance to 
the subject’s values or motives, terms like ego strength, stress re- 
sistance, frustration tolerance and the like call attention to qualities 
in the structure of personality which determine the threshold for 
stress arousal or the capacity of the individual to maintain organ- 
ized functioning under stress Older, and perhaps unnecessarily 
rejected, terms like “strength of character” or “will power” carry 
the same connotation Presumably ego strength arises, in part at 
least, out of the individual’s history of earlier stress adaptations 
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Within the same conceptual realm are those ego-defense mecha- 
msims which allow some, if limited, adaptive behavior and pro- 
tect against the more destructive effects of anxiety Although of 
central importance to the understanding of stress behavior, in the 
present context I want only to note the existence and importance 
of these factors in personality structure and functioning We should 
note, however, that the role of defenses is often entered m the 
formulation of stress behavior as a sort of filter factor mediating 
between input and output — if the stress is sufficiently strong and/or 
the defenses weak, then stress reactions will be enhanced What 
is less commonly emphasized is the possibility that psychological 
and physiological changes may occur as a direct consequence of 
the defensive processes, although Hanfmann (1950) suggests this 
hypothesis m an excellent review over a dozen years ago More- 
over, the specific nature of stress reactions may vary with the type 
of defense utilized, not only with its effectiveness Mention is made 
of cognitive modes and somatic compliance on the chart to call 
attention to other personalistic dimensions which figure in de- 
termining the specificity of psychological and somatic response. 


respectively 

The right hand portion of Figure 1 sketches the main categories 
of stress reactions These are separated into two major groups-— 
the experienbal and the behavioral — to call attention to the 
realms of phenomena which need separate considerations in ne 
study of the stress state On the one hand, there are the a cc 
and somatic experiences of the subject, properly part of is P 
vate experience,” but which become available for study r g 
introspection, verbalization and the judgment of trained o sc *\ 

On the other hand, there arc those measurable aspects o P > . 

logical and physiological functioning which can be asscsse 
objective tests and measures Study of the relation w - P 

nomcna of these two realms is important to the un c . ( 

stress behavior generally, but the reduction of the CX I* 
the behavioral either for case or precision or mcasurcm . 

philosophical bias is dangerous, I believe, to empirical rescarcn 

There is a long-standing bias in psychology to i o- 

basic and perhaps more “real ' that which can be him J“" d 
logically By contrast, measures of psychologies pe cncc „ 

somewhat more suspect and the subjects repo fltl ,iude 

'irtually beyond the pale of scientific crcdibi! y . 
would be less dangerous if there were invariant relationships r>c 
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tween stress stimuli and particular physiological responses, or be- 
tween phenomenal experience and physiological measurements 
For one thing, the work of Lacey and Malmo has shown individ- 
ual response specificity in the study of autonomic functions In 
response to stress, people respond in terms of individually-pat- 
terned profiles Thus one person may show a quickening of the 
pulse, another more rapid respiration, and these patterns are re- 
markably constant over years and in response to quite diverse 
stimuli But, equally important, is the fact that affective experi- 
ence and somatic response may be dissociated as stress reactions 
Anxiety may be experienced without parallel physiological change, 
and vice versa For these reasons, I would plead for considering 
both the physiological and the psychological, and for treating with 
equal respect the phenomenal and the behavioral in both realms 
Each of these is a datum in its own right “I feel apprehensive,” 
‘‘I am confused,” “I have butterflies in my stomach,” failure on 
a problem-solving test, and increase in muscle tonicity Detailed 
studies of the relationships among these realms of functioning are 
needed, not reductionism 

The term ‘‘somatic experience” is suggested to describe the 
fact that, as part of the emotional state, we all experience char- 
acteristic bodily alterations When anxious, for example, some of 
us feel our hearts beating faster, others constriction of the chest, 
others cold extremities There is no simple relationship between 
the type or intensity of such reported symptoms and their measur- 
able physiological counterparts, as Mandler and his associates 
have shown (Mandler & Kremen, 1958, Mandler, et al , 1958), 
although they and we (Korchin & Heath, I960) have found that 
subjects who report more numerous or intense symptoms are, by 
psychological measures, more anxious Equally interesting is the 
consistency m individual experience Basowitz, et al (1956), in- 
terviewed a group of young physicians and asked them to describe 
their characteristic symptoms in emotionally difficult situations 
Later, the men were given a quite small dose of adrenalin For 
some this roused anxiety and somatic symptoms, for others somatic 
experience without free anxiety, but in the great majority of cases 
the reported experiences were identical with those described as 
typical of past life stress Thus, the “cold-feet” man, got cold feet, 
and the “heart-palpitation” man developed heart palpitations 
There is not sufficient time to consider in greater detail the 
affective state in stress, except to note again the centrality of the 
problem of anxiety Certainly, stress situations differ in the kinds 
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of affect aroused, and these m turn may specify the types of 
psychological and physiological reactions observed Thus, Ax, 
Funkenstein, and their coworkers (Ax, 1953, Funkenstein, et al , 
1957) have shown that anger-producing situations are more likely 
to lead to norepinephrme-hke responses, whereas those conditions 
which lead to anxiety or self-directed anger produce epinephnne- 
hke autonomic reactions In our study of paratroopers in training 
(Basowitz, et al , 1955), we found evidence that when the focal 
threat involved fear of failure there was more effective functioning 
and less extreme physiological reactions than when the focal 
threat involved concern with bodily harm We suggested that 
failure anxiety (viewed as related to shame) is more likely to 
organize and facilitate behavior, while harm anxiety (dynamically 
related to guilt) is more likely to lead to disorganization Terms 
hke “emotional arousal” mask the possibility of discovering more 
specific relationships between the type of emotion and other as- 
pects of behavior under stress 


The schema thus far discussed is entirely contemporaneous 
It pictures the action of variables as of a conceptual moment in 
time For this presentation, the historical aspect, describing emer- 
gence of these personality structures and modes of stress response 
m the development of the individual has been ignored Questions 
as to what conditions lead to greater ego strength, to P artIC “““ 
stress susceptibilities, or to one rather than another mode oi sires* 
reaction, have been intentionally put aside But I have neg 
also to note another time-related issue — the temporal im 
involved in the ordering of response The situation we , 

discussing describes the acute stress condition, which is yp 
much psychological and physiological experimental resear 
hfe stress of a more chronic sort, both the stress s * u . others 
stress reactions occur over time, and as Jams (195 ) 


lave pointed out, may involve distinct phases worth 

One aspect of the temporal ordering of stress rea . sms 0 f 
ipecial comment, since it suggests psychobiologica stut j ie s of 
considerable importance in stress adaptation ^ aT , suc h sort 
nen under combat stress showed incubation et e thc 

hat maximal anxiety might not occur until after . . , { }, e morc 
battle scene (Gn„k£ * fp.egel, 1945) 

-ommon experience of being involved t: n an * Crouch lh= 
luto accident We may have functioned appr P ' flooded by 
tnsis, only to find ourselves overwhelmed by objective 

•omatic symptoms, and unable to drive further when o j 
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safety minutes and miles later This delay of maximal anxiety 
response would seem to have great adaptive value, since it allows 
appropriate function at the crucial time, even if incapacitating 
later In our study of paratroopers, a similar phenomenon was 
described (Basowitz, et al , 1955) We followed groups of young, 
healthy men through three weeks of their program, making meas- 
ures of anxiety, perceptual test performance, and various bio- 
chemical functions each day as they made their various tower and 
airplane jumps Although these measures moved in more or less 
sensible ways in response to the events of training, an unexpected 
finding was a significant increase in stress indicators three days 
after graduation It seemed to us that this might represent a release 
phenomenon from the control of feelings and associated stress be- 
haviors which had been necessary for adaptive behavior during 
training Support for this interpretation was also given by the find- 
mg that the group which had functioned best, and had the least 
evidences of disturbed affect or behavior, showed the greatest 
post-graduation rise 


IV 

In the preceding pages, I have tried to schematize and discuss, 
at least in broad outline, some general issues of stress research 
^ngutsh some factors which seem important in under- 
? B interplay stress situations, qualities of the person 
and stress reactions Because of special concern, I have saved for 

funcnoning eratl0n ° f ^ relat,on between stress and cognitive 

on t f he ° ret,CaI garters there has been convergence 

which mimoiwc ° f . act,va J lon or arousal as a general dimension 
end thrnnffi 2 S h ? V1 ° r 0m a state of “"organization, at the one 
J conditions for optimal functioning to states of dis- 

mvchnln^ FPr °? er e " d Workers concerned with neuro- 
the licnrf;/ 3 t COrr ' lates of be havior, autonomic processes, and 
he rv ni ? u e contnbuted to th.s generalization about 
f!. U relation between activation and performance Op- 

exists neither at the minimum nor maximum 

rnnccrrf T ’ T™*** levels In the context of present 

concern it is proposed that increased stress leads to more or- 
ganized behavior when occurring against a background of low 
order arousal and to disturbed behavior when imposed on a 
higher level 1 K 
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The dual role of anxiety, as organizing signal and disruptive 
symptom, has already been commented on As stress mounts, 
from initially low levels, the organism experiences alertness, 
excitement and apprehension, all of which can actuate appro- 
priately defensive actions At still higher levels, with continued 
stress, there is greater anxiety and eventually panic The organism 
becomes less capable of functioning effectively, particularly if 
such function requires the handling of new, complex, abstract or 
otherwise demanding tasks At extreme levels of stress, organized 
behavior breaks down and not even simple psychological per- 


formance is possible 

The life-space, or experiential field, of the subject changes 
m parallel fashion At lower levels, attention becomes more 
focussed and the individual is more attentive to his surrouna 
Irrelevant stimuli are ignored and there is centration on P°* s * 
sources of threat The time perspective of the individual e 
to contract toward the immediate present, the past ,s irr 
and the future vague and uncertain At the extreme, ou 
become diffused and there is a general state of confusio 
which the individual is unable to distinguish the re ‘ . 
irrelevant or even the real and unreal While at lower 
threat there is heightened awareness of self, at • "V at l0n 

levels there is greater uncertainty as cognitive diso g 

Review of the formidable literature on psychological 
honing under conditions of stress and anxiety SU 8S occur 
generalizations Performance decrement is more iik J 
If the subject is operat.ng ut or dose to h,s ,m,t o ' perfc nuance, 

1 e . if the task requires all available sk'N. “ lt mv olves 
effort Moreover, the more complex the task, t ^ 

competing stimuli, the more stress sensitive it is i y tjce 0 f 
acquisition of new learning is more difficult t an p or ex - 

older Operating against established hab,ts ,S , ' cmg task has 
ample, inadequate performance on a mirr \y ec hsler and 
been described as pathognomic of anxiety / attention 

Hartogs (1945) Tasks requiring a narrow ,oc “ * ,ncidcntal 
(eg, digit span) or wide ranging attention 
learning) suffer „_, tv m , E ht be given 

Recently, I have suggested that some cognitive orpn- 


Recently, I have suggested tnat som j me orpn- 
the diverse findings on the effects of stress p ro blcm 

ization and psychological performance by vie . n 1954 ) 
m terms of alteration of the attentional heia i 
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Prior to the more extreme levels of breakdown, there is a 
narrowing of the attentional field — Tolman (1948) once noted 
that cognitive maps are narrowed in states of intense emotion 
This reduces the flexibility of performance, but whether it 
facilitates or disturbs performance depends on the nature of the 
task For example, it is predictable that where behavior involves 
“doing two things at once,” where there are focal and peripheral 
functions being assessed simultaneously, there will be relatively 
more decrement measurable in the peripheral than focal tasks 
Vigilance experiments involving a broad field and studies of 
incidental learning support such a view Recently, Easterbrook 
(1959) has proposed a similar interpretation phrased in terms 
of a reduction in the “range of cues utilized” under emotional 
arousal 


V 

Before concluding, I should like to add a final comment about 
stress resistance in general, mainly to raise an issue for discussion 
By now, I am sure that I have conveyed the complexity of the 
problem of stress, as I see it The nature of stress behavior 
depends on qualities of the threat, its locus, intensity and duration, 
how it is viewed by the person, his motives, values, defenses, 
the demands of the task confronting him, and still other factors 
All this would suggest considerable specificity in predicting stress 
resistance or responsivity in a particular man Yet common sense 
and clinical knowledge indicate pervasive and consistent differences 
among individuals in the load they can take Freeman (1939) 
once suggested the term “psychiatric plimsoll mark” to char- 
acterize individual differences in stress tolerance, drawing for 
analogy on the mark on the side of a ship to indicate the point 
to which it could safely be loaded and still withstand the rigors 
of storm and high sea This is an expressive phrase, though our 
earlier anal>sis would suggest that each of us has many rather 
than one such mark However, what is implied in the phrase, 
and many others like it, is that each man has his * breaking point”, 
some at a lower and some at a higher level of stress Corollary 
to this arc the added implications that more stress resistance 
is better than less, and that having high stress tolerance is part 
of the general state of personality adequacy Psychiatrically-ill 
is often made synonymous with stress-sensitive, mcntally-healthy 
with stress tolerant Surely, these arc acceptable generalizations 
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and we use them commonly in lay and professional discussions 
but we should note some unwonted implications 

In opening another conference on stress, Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
(1960) quoted Field-Marshal Lord Wavell as saying that one 
should not be surprised at discovering stupidity in generals, for 
they are selected from the extremely small group of humans who 
are tough enough to be generals at all Neither cleverness nor 
sensitivity are parts of their essential qualifications, but rather 
that they should be able to function, even if poorly, in situations 
in which cleverer and more sensitive men would have ceased 
functioning altogether Stress resistance may be bought at the 
cost of other desirable qualities 

The intellectually-dull, the unmotivated, the uninvested may be 
able to stand frustration better than the more clever and committe 
man Stress resistance may result from an insensitivity to the range 
of experience, which misses potential threat along with ot er 
aspects of the world It is interesting that the word sensitivi y 
carries both good and bad connotations On the one hand, it 
suggests finer discrimination and fuller understanding, an 
the other hand greater readiness to feel personal hurt, 
is perhaps a cost of being more discriminating I would oe 
hesitant to predict whether the more creative person should oe 
more or less stress resistant 
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Experimental Analysis of Stress 
and Individual Self-Control 
In Animal Behavior 


During the past 40 years two 
social images of man have emerged In Russia, since 1921, tie 
communist image of “soviet man” has been a dominant agent in 
social control In America, “organization man” has played a simi- 
lar role What are the biological origins of these differing bu 
s, nn!ar practical notions of the individual in his daily round o 
social activities 7 Both involve self-control under stressful con- 
ditions 

We shall attempt to show that Pavlovian conditioning of 
sheep and goat has contributed to our understanding o 
nature of human self-control under stresses both physica 
social Pavlov began his address on “Experimental Psycho og> 
Psychopathology in Animals” in 1 903 ( 1 ) with the words 

Esteeming the language of facts as the most eloquent, I “ s * c on 
S* the experimental material which gives me the right t pc 

,od 'y * subject 

I now follow his example The acute and chronw 
quences of stress are most effectively disclosed by P > 

r "' td %W > S*""* h n IflTSStoW* 

h« paper It it reproduced here »* he presented it 
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Pavlov’s method of the conditioned reflex Among domesticated 
animals sheep, goat, and pig have been our animals for con- 
ditioning, although we have systematically confirmed Pavlovs 
findings on conditioned reflexes and experimental neuroses in 
the dog 

The dog is too eager to please his master and the behavior 
of the monkey is too complex to justify the cost of its maintenance 
and the rigors of experimental control Coldly considered, man 
himself is the cheapest experimental animal for the study of 
the extremes of stress and self-control Moreover, the subject 
can communicate verbally with the experimenter Our recurring 
wars, cold and hot, provide an inexhaustible supply of victims 
of excessive stresses and loss of self-control But back to the 
safety and tranquility of the barnyard 

We have found self-control to be the sine qua non of 
Pavlovian conditioning with its inevitable accumulation of stresses 
leading to emotional bankruptcy (or experimental neurosis) 

All that is to follow began with Pavlov as an eager young 
physiologist and travelling fellow visiting the laboratories of 
Heidenhain and Ludwig There he was imbued with the mech- 
anistic spirit of the physiology of the day But as a realistic, 
clinically oriented biologist, what was he to do about his life- 
long preference for the dog as an experimental animal — “this 
faithful and friendly representative of the animal world 9 ” 

The dog has a passionate longing for food He wants to go 
for a walk with his master He wants to understand him, to com- 
municate with him An emotional bond inevitably exists between 
dog and master Transference, of which the psychoanalysts make 
so much in the physician patient relationship, is but a complex 
biological variant of the everyday transactions between the dog 
and his master and the family in which he lives 

In the case of the domesticated sheep and goat matters are 
much simpler, but even a lamb or kid can become a family pet 
One pet lamb would go upstairs in the morning to waken its 
mistress by licking her face Many of us remember the goat in 
harness pulling the children’s cart about the farm 

Pavlov’s dog during conditioning willingly jumps up on the 
table at his master’s request and allows the loops from the over- 
head beam of the “Pavlov frame” to be adjusted under his limbs 
For a sensitive dog it is a punishment for his master to say 
“Shame*” In fact, when training a seeing-eye dog punishment 
is never employed 
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The sheep or goat, on the other hand, must be forcibly con- 
fined by the experimenter in this “Pavlov frame,” before con- 
ditioning is undertaken Thus the sheep or goat subjected to 
Pavlovian conditioning is the passive recipient of a stressful 
stimulus load imposed upon it at the experimenter’s pleasure 

If a brief, mild electric shock is applied to the foreleg the 
animal leaps upward and thrashes about with all four legs — 
running in place ” When a buzzer sounds for a few seconds 
always followed by shock it soon begins its struggle to escape 
before the shock is administered Gradually, it comes to assume 
a pose of tense, quiet watchfulness or vigilance (to use Henry 
Head’s term) (1) which is maintained at increasing physiologi- 
cal cost 

The monotony of this situation is punctuated by bouts of 
anxiety when the experimenter gives the buzzer signal followed 
y the shock Thus, in the Pavlovian situation the anxiety- 
Punctuated monotony inevitably leads, in the animal indoctrinated 
to maintain a pose of docile passivity, to emotional bankruptcy 
(experimental neurosis) The biological basis for the principal 
emotional hazard of the "organization man” is provided by a 
s 'milar monotonous, yet stressful social situation punctuated by 
categorical demands from higher up It is a reasonable assumption 
that our inference applies to the situation of “soviet man ” 

How has it come to pass that the experimental analysis of 
stumal behavior by Pavlov and his many followers in Russia 
led to the idealized conception of “soviet man 9 Those 
, ho saw Koestler’s play ‘ Darkness at Noon” will remember 
tne dramatic impact of this conception as it emerged from the 
Qialopie during the trial of the old Bolshevik 

Work in Pavlov’s laboratories had continued without mter- 
J'phon through World War I and the Kerensky revoluUon 
following the Bolshevik revolution the fate of Pavlov’s future 
investigation of conditioned reflexes is recounted by his dis- 
ongmshed pupil, the late Professor B P Babkin (2) He writes 


anuI° V ^ ncw from personal experience how benevolentlj the 
»Jthor,t,„ could be disposed toward science and scientists Verj soon 
_ ” the accession of the Bolsheviks to power Pavlovs , ca c h»ns* 
wnditwned reflexes were recognized b> them as affirming .that ne 
£nr?r rtUal I,fc of People can be radical!) reconstructed and tenth* 
odd wide proletarian revolution would create a new humansociet) 
Lven in 1921. when life in Russia was in a state of complete chaw 
,he S®' 1 ** of People s Commissars extended to Pavlov vcr> exceptional 
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advantages for his scientific work and also privileges, as set forth in 
the following document 

DECREE OF THE SOVIET OT PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 

Taking into consideration the very exceptional scientific services of 
Academician I P Pavlov, which have enormous significance for the 
workers of the whole world, the Soviet of People’s Commissars has 
decided 

1 To form on the basis of representations of the Petrosoviet [that 
is, the Soviet of the city of Petrograd] a special committee with broad 
powers, having the following personnel, Comrade M Gorky, Comrade 
Kristi, director of higher educational institutions, and Comrade Kaplun, 
member of the Board of Direction of the Petrosoviet, and to direct 
this committee to create as soon as possible the most favorable con 
ditions for safeguarding the scientific work of Academician Pavlov and 
his collaborators 

2 To direct the government Publishing House to print in the best 
printing office of the Republic an edition de luxe of the scientific work 
produced by Academician Pavlov, also to vest in I P Pavlov the right 
of property in these publications both in Russia and abroad 

3 To direct the Committee of Provisions for Workers to supply 
to Academician Pavlov and his wife special rations equal to caloric 
content to two academic rations 

4 To direct the Petrosoviet to assure to Professor Pavlov and his 
wife the perpetual use of the apartment occupied by them and to 
furnish it and Pavlovs laboratory with the maximum conveniences 

V Ulianov [Lenin] 

Chairman of the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars 
N Gorbunov 

Director of Affairs of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars 
M Glaisser 
Pro Secretary 

Moscow, The Kremlin, January 24, 1921 

Pavlov s attitude to this practical recognition of the impor- 
tance of his work in reorganizing and reconstructing what the 
communists regarded as a decadent society for the benefit of the 
workers of the world is stated in the preface to his collected 
lectures (3) 

As all our work developed out of physiology, so it has continued 
directly in that path The methods and the conditions of our experi- 
mentation as well as the scheme of the separate problems, the working 
up of the results and finally their systematization — all this has remained 
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m the realm of the tacts, conceptions and terminology of the central 
nervous system 


And so it remained to the end of his long life 
He believed, as a physiologist, that all behavior is rigidly 
determined “All behavior is reflex action but new, or con- 
ditioned reflexes may be established by the experimenter under 
conditions subject to his control ” 

It was Lenin’s genius, not Pavlov’s, that glimpsed the prospect 
°f creating a new — “soviet man” — by patterning his new reflexes 
according to Marxist principles through strict educational control 
and communist party discipline 

The origin of our contemporary conception of “organization 
itian” bears a radically different relation to the history of animal 
behavior research in this country Pavlov may have been naive 
as an observer of social processes but his acute estimate of 
American animal behavior studies shows surprising intuition 
concerning the contrasting laboratory habits of thought in his 
own investigations and in American psychological laboratories 
of that period To quote again from the preface to his lectures 
written before he had visited this country (3) 


Some years after the beginning of the work with our new method I 
learned that somewhat similar experiments on animals had been per- 
lormed in America and indeed not by physiologists but by psychol- 
ogists Thereupon I studied in more detail the American publications 
and now I must acknowledge that the honor of having made tne 
st eps along this path belongs to E L Thorndike (4) By two or three 
>ears his experiments preceded ours, and his book must be consi c . 
as a classic, both for its bold outlook on an immense task and for me 
accuracy of its results Since the time of Thorndike the American 
lYerkcs, Parker, Watson, el at ) on our subject has grown It is purei) 
mencan in every sense — in collaborators, equipment, laborato i . 
publications The Americans, judged by the book of Thorndike, sc 
on this new path of investigation in quite a differcn " radical 
J From « passage in Thorndike one may conjecture that the P « ^ 
niencan mind applied to eierday life found that it is mo M( ,/, 

° e acquainted with the exact outward behauor of cne j 

cibout his internal states with all their con *!" aU ?£j can 
’anqes With these considerations concerning man, animals 

pnchologists proceeded to their laboratory experiments o 
tlm ?\ lh f charactcr of the tm estimations, up to the pre . 

" a! Wi the methods and the problems are denied from 
‘merest; 

<Thc 1,a bcs arc mine ) 
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In confirmation of Pavlov’s intuition concerning the moti- 
vation of American psychologists investigating animal behavior, 
we must remember that both Thorndike and Watson soon aban- 
doned work with animals Although Thorndike pursued a career 
of laboratory research it dealt with human learning and the 
practical aspects of the educative process Watson formulated his 
doctrine of behaviorism, or human psychology from the behavior- 
ists’ standpoint, based on lectures delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity, while still investigating animal behavior but soon turned to 
studies of conditioning in babies Abandoning his academic career, 
he eventually founded his own successful advertising agency 

I knew both of these eminent psychologists Thorndike main- 
tained his keen interest in animal learning to the end He visited 
our laboratory in his later years and observed with youthful zest 
our conditioning experiments with sheep and goats 

In an obituary tribute to Pavlov in the Psychological Bulletin 
I credited Watson with formulating his doctrine of behaviorism 
quite independently He wrote me that I was correct Had he 
known in detail of Pavlov’s work he would not have originated 
behaviorism but would have been a follower of Pavlov I think 
Watson deceived himself He was too independent a thinker 
to have been a follower 

The stress of conflict is not the basic emotional hazard, either 
for the conditioned sheep or goat or for the young employee of 
a corporation “on his way up ” The animal may become neurotic 
in attempting to make a difficult discrimination between a signal 
meaning shock and a signal meaning no shock It will, however, 
suffer a neurotic breakdown or collapse of self-control when a 
10 second signal always followed by shock is repeated over and 
over every six minutes for an hour a day, week after week — 
anxiety punctuated monotony An unsignalled shock every six 
minutes, however, is tolerated by the animal It becomes restless 
about a minute before the shock is due and if the shock is omitted 
it continues to make tentative movements of the foreleg for a 
minute or two after shocking time has passed However, it 
maintains its equanimity and neurotic collapse of its self-control 
does not occur The 10 second signal preceding the shock pro- 
vides the anxiety -punctuation mark 

So it can be with the “organization man ” His basic trouble 
is not necessarily intra-psychic conflict with ambivalent feelings 
about his boss 

Present day sociology and psychiatry have become saturated 
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with the subjective, psycho-analytic point of view emphasizing 
the basic importance of conflict in the maintenance of self-control 
under stressful conditions Freud, himself, gives this view its 
classical formulation 


oaded by the id, hemmed in by the superego, and rebuffed by reality, 
c ego struggles to cope with its economic task of reducing the forces 
ana influences which work m it and upon it to some kind of harmony, 
a ud we may well understand how it is that we so often cannot repress 
the cry ‘Life is not easy ’ When the ego is forced to acknowledge its 
weakness, it breaks out into anxiety reality anxiety in the face of the 
external world, norma! anxiety in the face of the superego, and neu 
ro ,c an *iety in the face of the strength of the passions m the id (5) 


These histrionic fictions may reassure an emotionally dis- 
urbed patient on the psychoanalyst’s couch but their scientific 
Va lue is becoming increasingly questionable, particularly for those 
0 us investigating conditioning under stressful conditions in the 
simpler mammals 

Conflict is a vague and much overworked notion both m 
Rental medicine and sociology Freud’s dramatic portrayal of 
rec warriors — ego, superego, and id engaged in increasing 
attle within the personality— does credit to his artistic, rather 
n, scient,fic genius 

With the aid of Pavlov’s method of the conditioned reflex, 

. ,s possible to identify the principal emotional hazards common 
jo animals and man We have found them to be loneliness, anxiety- 
punctuated monotony, confusion, and over stimulation (6) More- 
ver, We have information as to their relative potency in menacing 
n e * m * ,vi d ua ! , s self-control In sheep or goat, confusion (or con- 
nmi 1S ^ ess em otionally disturbing than the daily grind of a 
ci? . t,me schedule of positive signals always meaning electric 

shock to the foreleg 

. . ^ «<*k of sheep does not constitute a “lonely crowd" because 
_ e ,s olated sheep is never lonely The sheep or goat is, by its 
I?J U ^ ,nca pable of loneliness This statement seems to contradict 
M C facls of everyday observation One of my correspondents, 
of „ Mason Berry of Lafayette, N Y, describes the behavior 
a °ck of sheep when alarmed 

S' 1 ““disturbed will spread out and lie doun quietly until 
But ,h ' rc 15 “ baaing of the mothers for the. ^ lambs 

ine ^ avc been raided by dogs during the night or c > 

in E. they vsdl be bunehed. tads together, faces toward the outside el 
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the circle, watching every approach Mothers will be cooing softly to 
their lambs and trying to keep them in the center of the circle A ram 
occasionally runs around the outside and holds his head up, sniffing 
After such a time, sheep will bunt our own dog and resent driving 

However, we discovered in our early experiments that the 
isolated sheep is not lonely, i e it is not under stress because of 
being alone On the basis of our assumption of a “gregarious or 
flock instinct” we tethered a “social sheep” in one corner of the 
room to keep company with the animal being conditioned After 
several months of this routine we removed the companion sheep 
from the room with only a momentary restlessness of the con- 
ditioned animal The next day it gave no evidence of loss of com- 
panionship during the test hour Thereafter, all of our conditioning 
tests of sheep and goats were conducted with the animal in a 
state of loneliness or in the presence of spectators It made no 
observable difference in the animal’s skilled performance 

A prime advantage of the comparative approach to the prob- 
lem of self-control under stressful conditions appears in estimating 
loneliness as an emotional hazard Unlike sheep and goat, the 
dog and monkey can become desperately, even Iethally lonely 
One of Pavlov’s dogs threatened with drowning in his kennel 
during a flood of the Neva in 1923 became terrified at the sight 
of water Later, during a conditioning test as he stood on the 
table in his restraining harness, a stream of water trickled under 
the door When the dog saw the water he was thrown into panic 
but was calmed when his master entered the room During sub- 
sequent tests when his master’s coat hung on a nail in front of 
the dog where he could sniff at it as he stood in the Pavlov frame, 
the water trickling across the floor in front of him was no longer 
disturbing 

However, if a monkey is placed in solitary confinement for a 
week or two with food and water automatically supplied, the 
loncl) monkey becomes a dead monkey (7) 

Overstimulation as an emotional hazard is ubiquitous for the 
domesticated animal as it is for man The harried executive ar- 
riving home with bulging brief case for an evening of work is 
matched b> the sheep with too heavy a stimulus load of positive 
and negative conditioned stimuli Our first experimental neurosis 
m the sheep resulted from tripling the number of 10 second metro- 
nome signals each followed bj shock during three successive 
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their lambs and trying to keep them in the center of the circle A ram 
occasionally runs around the outside and holds his head up, sniffing 
After such a time, sheep will bunt our own dog and resent driving 


However, we discovered in our early experiments that the 
isolated sheep is not lonely, ie it is not under stress because of 
being alone On the basis of our assumption of a “gregarious or 
flock instinct” we tethered a “social sheep” m one corner of the 
room to keep company with the animal being conditioned After 
several months of this routine we removed the companion sheep 
from the room with only a momentary restlessness of the con- 
ditioned animal The next day it gave no evidence of loss of com- 
panionship during the test hour Thereafter, all of our conditioning 
tests of sheep and goats were conducted with the animal m a 
state of loneliness or in the presence of spectators It made no 
observable difference m the animal’s skilled performance 

A prime advantage of the comparative approach to the prob- 
lem of self-control under stressful conditions appears m estimating 
loneliness as an emotional hazard Unlike sheep and goat, the 
dog and monkey can become desperately, even lethally lonely 
One of Pavlov’s dogs threatened with drowning in his kennel 
uring a flood of the Neva in 1923 became terrified at the sight 
ot water Later, during a conditioning test as he stood on the 
table in his restraining harness, a stream of water trickled under 
l.. 6 . ° or , e ” dog saw the water he was thrown into panic 
t?! met l Wh l n hlS master entered the room During sub- 
the dnr» wbe T 60 ^ij master ’ s coat hung on a nail in front of 
the wTtf»r frirvi 6 C ° U ^ sm ^ at ,l as stood in the Pavlov frame, 
disturbing S aCf0SS thC fl ° 0r m front of him was no lon S er 

week* o'^uvn w IS placed in soll tary confinement for a 

lonely monkey becomes^ dead 'monkey U ( y 1 )* 3110211 ^ SUPP,,ed ’ 

do m «uT“I. a LT, ~m“ i s a , ub 7“ ous t for thc 

"7? r ,h bu,8 '"s bnc7 c r 

C o„ S 5'; CP ",!' h ' 0O , heav >' a stimulus load of positive 
l £ i ? 0ur r '«' experimental neurosis 

sheep resulted from tripling the number of 10 second metro- 

dail) C onc'hou^tKt period ^ b> ’ ShoA dur ‘"S tb - 
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On one occasion we were demonstrating our most proficient 
conditioned sheep to a psychoanalyst friend This sheep “Robert,’ 
in training for three years, possessed an impressive battery of 
positive and negative motor conditioned reflexes to buzzer, bell, 
various metronome rates, tones, and tactile stimuli to ankle and 
thigh He was accustomed to exhibiting his precise conditioned 
reflexes to large lecture groups As the demonstration proceede 
our psychoanalyst became more and more eager to discuss t e 
implications of what he was seeing Robert at first pertorme 
perfectly but during the second hour his mistaking of the farm ia 
positive and negative signals rapidly increased and ende in 1 


utter confusion . 

The full understanding of self-control involves an e **™ na 
of the biological origins of prejudice Through Pav 
ditionmg the experimenter can, at will, implant preju 


animal’s mind , „ . . f n n nW ed 

Our sheep, conditioned to the sound of t e 
by shock is prejudiced against buzzing sounds _ statement is 
established conditioned reflexes last for reDea tedly con- 

not based on assumption It is based upon our repeatedly^ ^ 

firmed observations In our ' a half years with 

sheep and goat one of our sheep died at and ^ J,, winter 

his youthful conditioned reflexes in act D S fif P £nth year 

(1962) our oldest goat, “Brown both positive and 

still retaining all of his conditioned ^ we)) established 

negative Both animals confirmed out p enough continued, 

conclusion that Pavlovtan conditioni B’J., 0T experimental 
inevitably leads to chronic nervous chronic emotional 

neurosis They had both succumbe festat]0ns until death 

disorder and displayed their " cur0 re flex supplies the 

The classical method of the “"^' 0 "' n ®/ ccssar y to explore 
investigator with the dissecting ins begins with an exam- 

the anatomy of pre/udice Our ex( > conditioned reflexes 

■nation of the basic structure of Pavmvia 
from which our life-long preju 1C « , lonin g is primarily con- 
If, as we believe, Pavlovian .condnion^ ^ ^ ^ 

cerned with the emotional c ca , Knsc , we may define 

learning or intelligence in pe ^ ]t 1S nn emotionally 
a positive “" d ' l ' on ^ " lor bracketed between two pnmiiive, 
stercotyped, IS forccd f reactions These forced rcaclions are uncon- 
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ditioned reflexes in Pavlov’s sense The first is the investigatory 
reflex or “what-is-it” reflex The second is the forced reaction (or 
reinforcement) to food or an irritating substance such as bitters 
or weak hydrochloric acid m the mouth or mild electric shock 
to the forelimb 


This conditioned reflex is a special case of Cannon’s emer- 
gency reaction (as when a cat is barked at by a dog or thrown 
into cold water) The conditioned reflex, then, is an episode of 
emergency behavior m response to a stressful stimulus in a stress- 
ful situation, a situation which arouses a persistent, quiet watch- 
fulness on the animal’s part — the homologue of human anxiety 
Do our experimental studies of the sheep and goat’s emotional 
reactions, acute and chronic, help us to dissect the intricate pat- 
terning of human prejudice in relation to self-control when the 
individual confronts a stressful social situation*? Our answer is Yes 
and we will attempt to demonstrate why we believe so 

A conditioned reflex, established for life, is essentially sense- 
ess, rigid, and unrealistic — so are many of our prejudices In 
our experiments if the sheep or goat flexes its leg at the signal for 
shock it gets the shock nevertheless and nothing of benefit to it 
is accomplished The response is rigid and unrealistic as shown in 
1 r g , oat ’ ® rown Following his original condi- 
c m, 1 A Wldl s ^ oc ^ to f ore l e g always following a metronome 
signal he was trained to flex his foreleg to avoid the shock given 
e J> d of 10 seconds of sounding of a door buzzer If he kept 
Until vL°h ^ 'he |joor the shock was automatically disconnected 
ntnnl.il d n d at \ 5 r ars of age he avo, ded all shocks and his 
ZnTJl'T u f0releg contmue d of its own momentum 
lonp hfi* shocks !° hls foreleg were avoided for most of his 

alarm he behavior remained unrealistic At every 

in the P^?nv fT mS,y Com P el!ed ^ flex h.s foreleg As he stood 
nreme T \ nc,dental *™ulus instantly led to a 

bS wuh n wL 5 f ° re,eg For exam P le - tapping his chest 
acknowledge student!" po ! nter ’ cla PP ,n S hands (he would thus 
ap P“ S ' ) > lurn,n S ,he bright lights for 
forclimb Thr W . 3 ^ cd *° com P u,s ive flexion of his trained 
when alarmed orrn V l? 8 ,nstancc of his unrealistic behavior 
he ba?nv^ri n7„ n u W n wc ' nSl3,led an e,cc,r .c fence around 
uand o sire a d", y ° bscrved ,0 a W™ch 'he unfam.har 
mnilt He Vu a T S f ?™ aTd 80t a " c ' cc,r,c shock on h.s 
Uherfed iT P l Ck , and da,hcd awa >' bul ffcr a few steps 
wheeled, and facing the fence, precisely flexed his foreleg 
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As old age approached he responded to a shrinking circle of 
alarms He would no longer be compelled to flex his leg at bright 
lights or hand clapping or lightly tapping his chest but his old 
enemy, the door buzzer, still elicited a sluggish foreleg flexion 

The facts just presented have led us to the following conclu- 
sion In human, as in animal conditioning if two vivid experiences 
coincide they become emotionally glued together and thus a 
prejudice is born This coincidence principle explains the origin 
of many senseless rigid and unrealistic manifestations of self- 
control in social behavior including political, religious, and racial 
prejudices 

Pavlov’s doctrine of the reflex nature of all behavior and his 
belief that if the environment is completely under the experi- 
menter's control then the illusion of voluntary action vanishes and 
the animal’s every act is rigidly determined If the animal can thus 
become a puppet under the skillful manipulations of the experi- 
menter why cannot “soviet man” become a puppet under the 
benevolent “ dictatorship of the proletariat” 7 Lenin passionately 
believed this to be true 

But Pavlov’s doctrine tells only half the story — the negative 
half In Pavlovian conditioning what does the experimental animal 
wish to do 7 In his chapter on the “reflex of freedom (3) Pav ov 
describes the behavior of an incorrigible dog who, because of 
his inborn reflex of freedom, refused with violent struggling to 
submit to the restraints of the Pavlov frame When he was released, 
however, he would he quietly on the floor by his master, the ex- 
perimenter His rebellion was conquered only by giving him Jus 


daily food ration in the Pavlov frame . 

We have reason to believe that Pavlov was disturbed by otner 
evidences of wishful behavior in his conditioned dogs One amma 
conditioned to expect food when an electric bulb suspended i 
from of him was turned on, or a metronome on the beam over j 
head began clicking, or when a door buzzer under the e S e 
table sounded, expressed his wish for food during e . 
periods between signals On one occasion he wagge 1 1 

licked the electric light bulb in front of him, and sa lva * 

he peered over the edge of the table or up at the me ron 
head, licking his chops, salivating, and wagging his ai 


pation of the buzzing and clicking 

In our experiments we have observed 
conditioned reflexes to electric shock in 


these ‘hallucinatory” 
sheep, goat, and pig 
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Pavlov’s eminent pupil and successor, Professor P S Kupalov, 
calls them conditioned reflexes without initiation 

Now we come to the positive half of the story of self-control 
under stressful conditions — mutual conditioning 

What about happy prejudices? In view of the previous gloomy 
subject matter it is necessary to broaden our conception of Pav- 
lovian conditioning We must include mutual conditioning In 
mutual conditioning between mother and newborn, the mother’s 
presence becomes a conditioned security signal to her offspring 
This mutual conditioning establishes a stable pleasure organization 
between mother and newborn which promotes its health, growth, 
and development 

The intricate details of the dynamics of this brief interrelation- 
ship following birth is summarized by Frances Moore As the 
result of many months “round-the-clock” observation of the sheep 
and goats in our laboratory by Dr A Ulnc Moore and Frances 
Moore, she writes 

Mutual conditioning in the sheep and goat is accomplished through all 
the senses smell, taste, body contact, hearing, seeing, and by the place 
sense as well That is, animals become used to where to find their 
young, and the young to where the mother is Any disarranging of the 
population of a group of mothers and young is very disturbing to the 
orientation of both mother and young 

When mutual conditioning is accomplished in the normal manner, 
no inhibiting is required of the young by the mother during the first 
lew days of life When inhibiting is eventually required by the mother 
not allowing the young to nurse, the process is very gradual and is done 
in such a way that the young expects satisfaction in the near future 
Refusal is indicated by clear cut signals such as a motion of the leg 
that covers the udder There is never any confusion as to what is 
indicated 

Body contacts with the mother are never refused She at all times 
permits the young to make contact with her in any way it may desire 
It may sleep close to her or in play may jump on her, or after nursing 
may stand under her head or body 

Termination of the mutual conditioning is very gradual and is 
effected by a widening circle as the young become less dependent for 
food upon the nursing process 

The key to this mutual conditioning seems to be an interplay of 
pleasurable behavior patterns so that mutual pleasurable stimulation is 
involved throughout The signals for the food to be offered are con 
sistent and always followed by what they imply This results in digestive 
readiness 
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Resting periods are completely relaxed since no ambivalence has 
been aroused 

The play of the little animal is protected by the mother so that 
its adventurous activities are encouraged Its passivity is thereby 
counterbalanced by the development of initiative 

Mutual conditioning discloses the biological origins of operant 
conditioning, so widely employed by psychologists and neuro- 
physiologists at the present time Here the animal reaches out 
and presses a lever to secure what it wishes With micro electrodes 
implanted in various locations in the brain the animal can excite 
pleasurable foci in its brain or shut off an electrical stimulus to 
a brain center arousing pain or fear See John Lilly’s excellent 
summary (7) 

Contemporary neuro-physiologists and psychologists are dis- 
posed to avoid Pavlov’s laborious, time consuming and restricted 
method of the conditioned reflex This, of course, is not true in the 
communist countries The “blind spot” in the contemporary psy- 
chology of learning and emotion is, we believe, mainly due to the 
emphasis on short-term behavior, as John Lilly calls it Tins 
emphasis results from the present day formidable armamentarium 
of exquisitely precise surgical, electrical, and chemical techniques 
together with a confusing array of animal training methods This 
embarrassment of riches inclines the enthusiastic young investi- 
gator to brief spurts of focussed zeal in his observations of e- 
havior Moreover, the automatic registration of the performance 
of numerous animals at the same time involves the anonymity of 
the experimental animal , . 

This anonymity is impossible with Pavlov’s tedious me 
of the conditioned reflex in which, after months or even y e ®r 
of training, the animal emerges as an individual We still reme 
her our eccentric old friend, the goat Brown Billy 
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Introduction 


As I listened to the discussion 
this morning, and read some of the documents, 1 noted I certain 
terras which kept reappearing, and I found these ' wlth 

familiar to me by reason of my own necessary pi _ P F 

these concepts m my day-to-day work as a 
stance, in this discussion of self-control and s > invo lving 
talk of the commitment to a task, the soc I'Tnd leLdershm 
expectations, ideas of dependability, c0 ’ ncept was dearly 

Little was said directly about rn0 ™ 1 “\ b h work , n g psychiatrist 
implied These are concepts with' [wm , he dfscussion that 
has to operate, and it becomes ob general study 

they are considered to have relevance for the mor 

of self-control under stress we are concerned here 

I emphasize the word study of knowledge, which 

with the goal of b “ ,ld,ng J" „ f formulating and testing con- 
involves the scientific problem casura ble reliability Else- 

cepts and propositions, to estaD h ta | k a bout self-control is 
where than in this conference and morality, but these con- 

exhortative, referring to mens scl entific study, except os part 
cepts are not readily s“S“P" . and social expectation 

of the matrix of cultural formnlaii ^ shares tb ,s goal with 

The psychiatrist, as a scienc es, that is he wishes 

those working in other b and therefore he shares in the 

to establish reliable proposition*. nnd crItena and lcrmSl 

need to establish beha 
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whose denotations are sufficiently definable to facilitate reliable 
observation, public report, and systematic, logical inference Yet 
the psychiatrist is committed, also, to the individual therapeutic 
task In his employment of words, in interviewing, and in other 
uses of his talents, skills, and personal qualities, for their influence 
upon the patient, he is vitally concerned to establish, within the 
patient, a new and healthier social context, while studying that 
already existent While studying existent patterns, he works to pro- 
duce change, as well as to understand the process of change His 
language skills must outrun his logical skills, if he would be effec- 
tive His work involves him m an evocative role comparable to 
that of the poet or artist He uses language as an instrument of 
influence, as well as for thinking and recording It is not surprising, 
then, if his efforts at scientific communication manifest, at times, 
strong connotative fringe effects, which may impair their denotative 
reliability In compensation for this risk of fuzziness, the psy- 
chiatrist, when successful in his therapeutic role, has some justi- 
fication for feeling that he is dealing with what really counts, 
in the living person, rather than mere logical abstractions The 
strength of his convictions may exceed the weight of his evidence, 
but he is not alone in this risk 

The psychiatrist often speaks of himself as “helping the patient 
to find himself ” Yet, in actual operation, this is not so highly 
egocentric or so individualistic a search as it might sound, because 
the social context gets into the thinking of even the most individ- 
ualistically-oriented working psychiatrist The psychiatrist has 
an interest in situations, an interest which is first of all diagnostic 
e judges neurotic and psychotic behavior and feelings by their 
inappropriateness, which means that he makes implicit judgments 
about the situation, since it is an evaluation of the situation which 
enables him to judge the inappropriateness of the patient’s behavior 
or feelings 

In the actual work of the psychiatrist these concepts of 
situations, expectations, social context, etc , have very immediate 
and practical relevance, smce what the doctor is trying to help 
the patient to do is to work out a mode of dealing with situations 
involving others in some manner which is mutually understandable, 
in a workable measure It requires a considerable exercise of 
the imagination and communicative art to establish partnership 
with the patient so that both can understand the situation in 
terms of the patient s experience And then comes the task, how 
to arrive with the patient, relative, boss, and others, at some 
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consensus of viewing the situation so that it makes sense, both 
from the common-sense point of view and the patient’s peculiar 
point of view, m a pattern wherein everybody concerned can 
find some acceptable way of dealing with the others This is, in 
part, a conceptual problem in social theory, but also, in part, an 
emotional problem of establishing workable “we feelings ” This 
is one of the major problems of the psychiatrist, and it has some 
relevance for much of the discussion It has relevance for “the 
psychological preparation for stress,” as it was formulated by 
Dr Jams in informational terms Yet, in Dr Rioch’s comment, 
attention will also be directed to the point that there is an 
establishment of rapport, in the process thought of as information- 
giving, which subsequently may be of more importance than the 
specific items of information in maintaining good steady self- 
controlled behavior 
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Psychological Factors Maximizing 
Resistance to Stress: 

With Special Reference 
to Hypnosis 


Introduction 


potential iicf» r\f In this P a P er w e shall discuss the 

capacity to withci?' j 08 ? aS 3 means of maximizing the individual’s 
psychoCcaTS I * * * S ‘ reSS t We 5haiI also c™sidtr other relevant 
any a«em‘t, ““ w “ cfl ™st be taken into account in 
Th Zlrature n ' n efTec,ivcne “ °f hypnosis in this area, 
generic tome nf m - yP "° S ' S does not dea! explicitly with the 
There a “to w 0 J™ aX ‘ m ! z, "« a " mdtvtduars resistance to stress, 
specific problems l, n,ca and ex Penmental reports dealing with 

.odeSh^etitrh^o™™ 11 35 S '~ ,n a,,emp “ nS 

enective hypnosis is in increasing the individual’s 
The substantive research reported in thi« 

by contract AF 49 (6381-728 .u S . paper was supported m part 
Research ’ 8 ,rom the Air Force Office of Scientific 
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self-control, we must therefore extrapolate from evidence which 
did not originally intend to deal with the particular problem 
The objective of our discussion is not only to outline the present 
state of knowledge but to highlight significant issues which will 
require further clarification 

In view of the broad meaning of the concept of stress, it seems 
advisable to define the type of stress with which this paper will 
be principally concerned 

Stress is considered to mean any physical or psychological 
environmental pressure which, if continued for a sufficient period 
at a sufficient intensity, would disrupt the functioning of the 
individual In this context successful functioning means the 
continuation of activities in order to carry out the purposes and 
intentions of the individual as they existed prior to, and in- 
dependent of, the stress It does not refer to the individual’s 
maximizing his comfort or security if such efforts interfere with 
the optimal behavior indicated in the interest of the realization 
of his purposes and intentions 1 Successful resistance to stress 
could, therefore, be (1) continued activity regardless of environ- 
mental pressures or (2) alterations of activity designed to cope 
with the environment without, however, any change in the pur- 
poses, aims, or ideals of the individual Failure to resist stress 
would be a change of ultimate purposes and aims in response to 
environmental pressure, or some form of breakdown 

In order to evaluate the potential utility of hypnosis as a 
means of maximizing an individual’s resistance to stress, one 
must consider several aspects of this technique 

1 The specific effects of hypnosis which might prove va . 
as resources in resisting stress (a) the ability of the hypno i 
subject to tolerate intense pain without apparent d,scoa ? . ’ 
\b) an apparent increase in physical capacity, (c) 1 ® , j 
to develop a high degree of motivation which can be m 

over a long period, and ( d ) the ability to selectively contro 
knowledge available to consciousness fc ..„ nhc 

2 The conditions most suitable for attaining YP ^ 
state and the probability that any given individual «»'» 

to be hypnotized , D r 

3 The availability of the phenomenon during % nnotsc 
stress This can be achieved in two ways (a) P J 
suggestion, and ( b ) training in self-hypnosis 
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Hypnotically Induced 
Anaesthesia and Analgesia 


It has long been recognized that the deeply hypnotized 
subject is able to undergo exceedingly painful procedures without 
reporting discomfort and with little external evidence of pain 
Prior to the discovery of anaesthetic agents, much of the interest 
in hypnosis focused on anaesthesia Esdailc (1846) conducted 
a large senes of operations employing hypnosis as the only 
anaesthetic agent With the discovery of ether and chloroform, 
the interest in this aspect of hypnosis waned, to be revived within 
the last 15 years There have been reports within recent years 
of major surgery (Caesarean sections, thyroidectomies, a variety 
of other major procedures, including even cardiac operations) 
performed without any anaesthetic other than deep hypnosis 
Nonetheless the use of hypnosis in major surgery has been 
extremely limited, so that we may consider the available case 
histones primarily as demonstrations of its feasibility However, 
hypnosis has been widely used to control the pain of dental 
procedures as well as childbirth From a clinical point of view 
there is no question that in suitable subjects hypnosis can induce 
a degree of anaesthesia which will completely block the subjective 
appreciation of pain According to many clinical reports (e g , 
Moss, 1952, Shaw, 1958, Winkelstein, 1958), this procedure 
re uces the morbidity which normally accompanies the operation 
owever, no controlled data are available to substantiate this 
claim 


Recently there has been considerable interest in the use of 
ypnotic techniques to suppress intractable pain such as severe 
urns, s mg es, trigeminal neuralgia and, in particular, incurable 
malignancies Striking success in providing comfort to patients 
with severe pain has been reported (Crasilneck & Hall, 1962, 
Crasilneck McCrame & Jenkins, 1956, Crasilneck, Stirman, 
Wdson, McCrame, & Fogelman, 1955, Erickson, Hershman, 
secter, 1961) This application suggests that hypnotic techniques 
may be used effectively to suppress not only acute pain for limited 
time periods (such as is the case when hypnosis is used in operative 
procedures) but also chronic pain, giving relief over long periods 
of time It should be noted, however, that m these clinical instances, 
it is primarily painful events of a similar nature that are relieved, 
there are no data indicating that the appreciation of a new and 
different pain of sudden onset would be prevented (Morphine, 
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for example, is extremely effective in relieving an existing pain, 
but while it raises the pain threshold, it will not prevent the 
appreciation of a new pain ) Whether hypnotic procedures 
operate much m the way morphine does, or whether they can 
act to confer a relative immunity from new and different painful 
stimuli remains to be established 

The experimental work dealing with hypnotically induced 
anaesthesia has been less convincing Sears (1932), West, Niell, 
and Hardy (1952), and others (Brown & Vogel, 1938, Doupe, 
Miller, & Keller, 1939, Dynes, 1932, Levine, 1930) have tried 
to show that autonomic responses to painful stimuli are diminished 
in the individual who is hypnotically anaesthetized Recently in 
nn exhaustive review of the literature, Shor (1962a) has re- 
analyzed previous studies and has come to the conclusion that 
little evidence exists which would support this assertion It appears 
then that, in a laboratory situation at least, the autonomic 
correlates of pain are not significantly reduced by hypnosis, how- 
ever > the subjective appreciation of pain can readily be affected 
and apparently eliminated by hypnotic techniques 

In a recent empirical study, Shor (1962b) reinvestigated the 
effect of a highly painful electric shock on the autonomic re- 
sponsivity of a subject in hypnosis, compared with his respon- 
sivity to the shock in the waking state . 

In his experimental design Shor purposively minimize 
subjects’ anxiety during the experiment in order to investiga e 
the response to the painful stimulus rather than to a complex 
anxiety-evoking situation Under these circumstances he round a 
remarkably low level of autonomic responsivity both in hypnosis 
and in the waking state While Shor found no significant d, * feren< * 
m the subjects’ autonomic responses to electric shock in 
and in the waking state, there was uniform agreement a mong 
subjects that they did not experience discomfort vulh h / P ", her 
analgesia but did experience considerable pain m n _. ctv 
conditions Shor suggests that hypnosis probably affec s 
component of pain as well as the subjective appreciati 
sensation Thus, one might well find marked differences n so . vc 
clinical situations or even in a laborator> situation c 
niaximizc rather than minimize the anxict> compon 
' orl ^ately, no experimental test of this hjpothesis J^™ acrccnifn t 


Thus, the available experimental evidence a _ c - n 

innn t_ nnnrccntlOn Of pa*" can 


among investigators that the subjective appreciation |hc 

bt reduced or eliminated In hvpnosis It is do 
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It is highly probable, however, that the autonomic response to 
an anxiety-provoking situation could be reduced (Barber, 1959) 
The clinical observation by dentists that highly anxious pa- 
tients show the most dramatic relief from hypnotic analgesia 
would also suggest that hypnosis affects the anxiety component 
The observation that after several sessions many of these patients 
no longer require hypnosis in the dental situation would confirm 
Shor’s experimental evidence In these instances the patients 
apparently cease to be anxious and are then able to tolerate the 
dental procedures with minimal discomfort (Erickson et al , 1961) 
Although we still do not know how hypnosis affects the ap- 
preciation of pain and reduces the anxiety accompanying painful 
situations, the technique has proved to be useful in actual practice 
It should be pointed out that it is considerably easier to reduce 
anxiety than to induce actual analgesia, again dentists report that 
over 90 per cent of their patients benefit from hypnotic procedures 
while only some 25 per cent are able to develop complete analgesia 
(Burgess, 1952, Moss, 1952) 

A considerable amount of research is needed to clarify these 
relationships As we have already suggested, systematic studies 
which vary the degree of incidental anxiety are particularly needed, 
since in the clinical context the fear of pain is probably more 
significant than the pain itself Anaesthesiologists working with 
hypnosis and chemical agents have reported that even a minimal 
degree of hypnotic response by a patient markedly reduces the 
need for chemical anaesthetic agents This observation is not 
strange since it has long been recognized that an anxious patient 
requires far greater amounts of chemical anaesthesia than one who 
is relaxed Finally, the mechanism of hypnotic analgesia itself is 
by no means clear It is perhaps relevant that, at least in the 
lighter stages of barbiturate anaesthesia, the patient’s autonomic 
responses to pain remain preserved Thus, it would seem most 
worthwhile to study the parallels between hypnotic analgesia and 
that induced by barbiturates 

Physical Capacity in Hypnosis 
and the Waking State 

It is commonly believed that hypnotized individuals are capable 
of performing feats of strength and endurance beyond the cap- 
abilities of the normal waking individual Two kinds of evidence 
have been used to support this assertion (]) the apparently 
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superhuman feats of strength that individuals sometimes demon- 
strate during stage performances of hypnosis, such as supporting 
the weight of another person on their abdomen while they them- 
selves are rigidly supported only by their head and their toes 
on two chairs which are as far apart as possible, and (2) the 
results of controlled laboratory studies 

Elsewhere the author (1954) has discussed this aspect of 
hypnosis in more detail It was found that all the apparently super- 
human feats ascribed to hypnosis and demonstrated by stage 
performance are well within the capabilities of the normal waking 
individual 


In order to understand the laboratory studies it is necessary 
to consider their generic design Thus, Nicholson (1920), Roush 
(1951), and Williams (1929) have demonstrated that hypnosis 
increases physical capacity In each of these studies subjects were 
asked to perform fatiguing tasks such as pulling an ergograph 
,n the waking state and in hypnosis Order effects were carefully 
controlled and insofar as possible the same instructions were 
pven m hypnosis as in the waking state An increment of per- 
formance in the hypnotic state was used as evidence for increased 
capacity in hypnosis 

Thus, while we accept the empirical finding that under the 
reported experimental conditions there is an increased performance 
under hypnosis as compared with the waking control condition, 
we do not feel that this demonstrates an increased physical 
capacity I n other words, hypnosis may increase performance 
ecause it provides increased motivation As we pointed out, such 
a conclusion is not warranted because increased performance 
might well be a function of motivation rather than of actual 
capacity 

This interpretation was tested in a study (Ome, 1959) which 
compared the maximal hypnotic performance of individua s wi 
he performance which the same individuals ga\e when if ) 
motivated m the waking state With the use of 
motivation, it was demonstrated that all subjects were capa 
m exceeding their hypnotic performance in the "akmg state i 
as concluded that there is no evidence to suggest tha >P 
cads to an increase in ph>sical capacity over tha P 
c wakmg state Rather, depending upon the lc\cl o m 
present during waking control periods, there maj or > 
positne increments of performance in the h)pnotic si* <■ 

. h>pnosis can be seen as one of man) 

techniques which will induce an indisidua! to e«rt 
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more than usual When the results of hypnotic suggestion are 
compared with far simpler motivating procedures appealing to 
competition and the individual’s view of himself as a man, 
hypnosis appears less effective It should be pointed out, however, 
that the findings discussed above are obtained by studying physical 
exertion for short periods Whether the same results would hold 
true for tasks involving physical endurance over longer periods 
remains to be established 


The Effect of Hypnosis 
On Attitudes and Motivation 

In the preceding section we have interpreted the apparent 
increase in physical capacity observed m hypnotized subjects as 
being due to an increased motivation of the hypnotized individual 
to respond to the requests of the hypnotist While there is a 
general consensus among workers in this area that such an in 
crease in motivation exists, it is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate 
such an increase m studies that do not involve physical endurance 
or painful stimuli 

In brief, it would be necessary to demonstrate that the hypno- 
tized subject is willing to carry out actions that he would refuse 
to undertake in the waking state or that he will carry out behavioral 
patterns longer or better in response to hypnotic requests than 
in response to waking requests While at first sight this test of 
an increase in motivation in hypnosis would seem a simple task, 
we have thus far been unable to devise a successful experimental 
procedure The principal problem encountered is the remarkable 
compliance of the unhypnotized individual in an experimental 
or quasi-expenmental setting To illustrate this point I often begin 
lectures on hypnosis to undergraduates as follows 

I will ask a student m the front row for his wallet, another for his 
watch, while still a third for his shoe Two students elsewhere in the 
room may be asked to exchange ties while another is asked to change 
his seat After all students have complied with these meaningless and 
somewhat embarrassing requests, I point out that if I had previously 
hypnotized them, everyone would have assumed that they were willing 
to carry out these embarrassing behaviors because they had been hypno 
tized In point of fact the simple request to do so in this quasi experi- 
mental context, emanating from an instructor, is quite sufficient to 
elicit the behavior 
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Elsewhere the author (1962a) has discussed in detail the 
problems of empirically testing this proposition In brief, waking 
experimental subjects are willing to carry out any task which an 
experimenter might conceivably request of them, thus making 
it impossible to demonstrate an increment in the range of behavior 
which will be carried out by hypnotized subjects 

In a clinical context situations are encountered which would 
indicate that in some instances at least, patients will carry out 
behaviors in response to hypnotic suggestion that they are unwilling 
or unable to undertake when simply requested to do so All of 
the literature on symptom removal is relevant in this regard For 
the purposes of our discussion here, the indications, counter- 
indications, and permanence of direct hypnotic symptom removal 
are not relevant The significant observation is that patients show 
alterations of behavior in response to hypnotic suggestions, which 
could not be elicited by instructions given in the waking state 

Of equal and perhaps even greater relevance is the clinical 
observation that habit patterns can be materially affected by 
requests given in the hypnotic state In particular, over-eating 
and smoking, both habits notoriously resistant to change in re- 
sponse to requests, have been radically affected by hypnotic sug- 
gestion Thus, the range of behavior that patients are willing 
to carry out as well as the motivation to comply with instructions 
appears more affected by requests received in hypnosis than by 
requests in the absence of hypnosis 

In addition to the behavioral evidence cited above, many 
psychiatrists employing hypnosis have observed that their patien s 
tend to develop remarkably intense transference feelings very 
rapidly Recently Gill and Brenman (1959) have discussed the 
^ays m which the transference observed during hypnosis 1 e 
rom the transference seen in usual psychoanalytic treatrnen 
jnore general terms these observations would indicate that yp 
eads to a more rapid development of motivation to f° °' 
instructions of the hypnotist than would be encountere 
echnique were not employed 

A related question is whether hypnosis can cause s, 2 
and enduring alterations m the basic attitudes of the indi 
Early work with suggestive therapy soon focused on 
ypnosis as a means of affecting attitudes underlying u 
behav, or patterns (Bernheim, 1889, Prince & Coriat, 19 , • 

^°2) According to these authors, significant an . „ 

c a nges of attitudes could be effected by suggestive 
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more than usual When the results of hypnotic suggestion are 
compared with far simpler motivating procedures appealing to 
competition and the individual’s view of himself as a man, 
hypnosis appears less effective It should be pointed out, however, 
that the findings discussed above are obtained by studying physical 
exertion for short periods Whether the same results would hold 
true for tasks involving physical endurance over longer periods 
remains to be established 


The Effect of Hypnosis 
On Attitudes and Motivation 


In the preceding section we have interpreted the apparent 
increase in physical capacity observed in hypnotized subjects as 
being due to an increased motivation of the hypnotized individual 
to respond to the requests of the hypnotist While there is a 
general consensus among workers in this area that such an in- 
crease in motivation exists, it is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate 
such an increase in studies that do not involve physical endurance 
or painful stimuli 

In brief, it would be necessary to demonstrate that the hypno- 
tized subject is willing to carry out actions that he would refuse 
to undertake in the waking state or that he will carry out behavioral 
patterns longer or better m response to hypnotic requests than 
in response to waking requests While at first sight this test of 
an increase in motivation m hypnosis would seem a simple task, 
we have thus far been unable to devise a successful experimental 
procedure The principal problem encountered is the remarkable 
compliance of the unhypnotized individual m an experimental 
or quasi-experimental setting To illustrate this point I often begin 
lectures on hypnosis to undergraduates as follows 

1 'Vl aS u f stu , ( ? ent in the front row for his wallet, another for his 
watch, while still a third for his shoe Two students elsewhere in the 
room may be asked to exchange ties while another is asked to change 
ms seat After all students have complied with these meaningless and 
somewhat embarrassing requests I point out that if I had previously 
hypnotized them everyone would have assumed that they were willing 
to carry out these embarrassing behaviors because they had been hypno- 
tized In point of fact the simple request to do so m this quasi experi- 
mental context, emanating from an instructor, is quite sufficient to 
elicit the behavior 
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instructed to forget Thus, deeply hypnotized individuals who 
are given a set of instructions which they are then told to forget 
will be apparently incapable of recall It is equally possible to 
cause a subject to forget information normally available, including 
horoughly overlearned material, such as his name, a number, 
color, etc Despite much urging, the subject will be unable to 
remember the material for which amnesia was induced If, for 
example, the suggestion was to forget the number 3, the subject 
typically will count, “1, 2, 4, 5 ” He will continue to count, “10, 
1, 12, 14, etc ” Again the count will go, “28, 29, 40, etc ” When 
e subject is asked to do simple arithmetic, such as subtracting 
4i ■ “ om 10, he will tend to look confused and answer, “2,” or 
If his response is, let us say, “2,” he may then be asked. 
What is 8 from 10?” and he will again respond, “2” By this 
, irnc the subject usually shows considerable discomfort and con- 
usion It will be clear to him that something is the matter, but 
e will be unable to specify what and why 
h is easy to see how this phenomenon might be useful in 
e rtain stressful situations, such as capture and interrogation, 
e re an individual has information available to him which must 
e protected However, the feasibility of this approach must be 
considered in terms of the technical problems involved First 
n foremost, only about 25 per cent of the normal population 
would be able to reach the depth of hypnosis required for this 
Phenomenon (LeCron & Bordeaux, 1949) and probably the 
S S entafie may be even lower (Hilgard, Weitzenhoffer, Landes, 

? Moore > 1961, Mason, 1960) Further, this type of experimental 
demonstration, while dramatic, does not really approximate a 
tress situation in life For example, we have found that when the 
ypnotist himself does the prodding, the subject is less apt to 
port the material for which he is supposed to be amnesic than 
another experimenter tries to elicit the information There is 
CV J n b ' sber probability that the subject will recall the material 
J” J , dls cussion with someone whom he does not view as related 
mh ex P enm cnt at all Because of the potential complications 
... f rent ,n leaving the subject with a suggestion to forget, let 
, ay » the number three, no data are available on the persistence 
type of suggestion Carefully conducted research with proper 
u ^ Uar ^ s f°r the subject will be required At this point, however, 
disappea lrn ^ reSS,0n tbat ,n most instances the amnes,a W,P rapi y 


Some data 


are available on the persistence 


of amnesia over 
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Fairly recently there has been a resurgent interest in this type of 
approach with favorable results being reported (Erickson, 1954, 
Haley, 1961 , Rose, 1962) Unfortunately, in a therapeutic situation 
a large number of variables are involved, and there is no way to 
be certain that the specific suggestions concerning changes in 
attitudes were the only or even the principal factors which caused 
the patients to change their attitudes 

Several experimental studies of hypnotically-suggested attitude 
changes have been conducted by Rosenberg (1959, 1960) He 
presents evidence that attitudes can be significantly altered by 
direct suggestion and that the changes will persist at least for 
several weeks 

Neither experimental nor clinical data are available on the 
persistence of hypnotically induced attitudes under situations 
of stress In the absence of any empirical data there is no a priori 
reason to assume that hypnotically induced attitudes are more 
resistant to modification by stress than attitudes acquired in a 
more conventional manner 

In summing up, it would seem that in a medical context at 
least, hypnosis appears to be an unusually powerful technique 
capable of altering behavior which had resisted previous attempts 
at modification On the other hand, largely due to limitations of 
the experimental technique itself, there is no convincing experi- 
mental evidence that hypnosis is more effective than other simple 
techniques designed to increase motivation 

“ ma y be important that the hypnotic suggestions given in 
a medical context are believed by the patient to be beneficial 
and thus are personally meaningful to him while in other con- 
texts requests lack such personal relevance Hence, it is not 
enough to ask whether hypnosis increases the probability of 
compliance with a request more than other motivational tech- 
niques do, rather, the question should be, how effective is hypnosis 
in eliciting certain specific categories of behavior, l e , behavior 
beneficial to the individual which he might be disinclined to 
carry out versus behavior of no personal relevance'* 

Selectivity Induced 
Amnesia and Hypnosis 

One of the more striking phenomena of hypnosis is the in- 
ability of the subject to recall information that he has been 
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particularly useful to an individual under stress Only few in- 
dividuals are capable of achieving complete amnesia and even 
in those individuals the material is far more readily available 
than is commonly recognized There is reason to believe that it 
may be even more difficult for an individual to protect information 
which is not fully available to him in consciousness Thus, he 
nnght well become aware of fragments which are critically im- 
portant although he cannot readily identify their significance Some 
of the problems inherent in this approach have been discussed by 
the author elsewhere (1961) 

Despite our essentially negative evaluation of the utility of 
selective amnesia, it should be clear that many unresolved ques- 
tions remain Thus, the persistence of amnesia despite strong 
immediate rewards for recall over time has never been explored 
urther, our assertions concerning the potential complications 
that such a procedure might entail for the subject are extra- 
polations from the available experimental and clinical evidence 
pecific work directed toward evaluating the ability to withhold 
information consciously available, versus information not available 
° consciousness, would be highly desirable 


Hypnotizability 

It is generally recognized that individuals differ in the case 
With which they are able to enter hypnosis Individuals further 
iner ln th e extent to w jj lc h they can experience the various 
ypnotic phenomena 2 Of a volunteer population of college age, 
e ? s than 10 per cent fail to experience any hypnotic phenomena 
when they cooperate with the hypnotist However, only 20 to 25 
Per cent are able to enter fairly deep hypnosis and only a portion 
01 these are the “really good” hypnotic subjects who can easily 
manifest all the classic phenomena The remaining 65 P cr 
re able to manifest varying degrees of hypnotic phenomena ( u 
x pcnence closely approximates that of others, cf Le 
Bordeaux, 1949, Mason, 1960 ) Practice will tend to increase 
c ^ c Pth of hypnosis only to a moderate degree ' 
ccptional instances dramatic increases in achieving ^JP 
c pth can take place, subjects as a rule reach a plateau o P 
1 htn two or three sessions The major effect of P^ act f ic f OTJS 
enables the subject to reach hts particular let el o . P 
t^ore rapid 1) 
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a period of a week In another study conducted in our laboratory, 
it was necessary that subjects retain their amnesia for long periods 
Thus, subjects who manifested complete amnesia for the hypnotic 
session were asked to return one week later, and at that time the 
subjects were interviewed by another experimenter about their 
previous hypnotic experience Over half of the subjects who initially 
reported complete amnesia had remembered considerable amounts 
of the material during the week’s time 

These experimental findings indicate that the large-scale 
use of hypnotically induced amnesia is not feastble However, 
there is a small percentage of individuals who are capable of 
developing true amnesia for prolonged periods Most subjects 
who maintain amnesia for one week continue to manifest the 
phenomenon for longer periods as well However, only a small 
percentage of the total population is able to develop this type 
of amnesia 

Although this phenomenon occurs in relatively few people, 
it is nontheless worthwhile to investigate the nature of the amnesia 
involved As Sutcliffe (1958) has pointed out, the most striking 
characteristic of posthypnotic amnesia is that the subject is unable 
to verbalize his knowledge directly He is not aware that he knows 
the material which he has been told to forget, or alternatively 
the subject may remain unaware of how he acquired certain 
information, taught during hypnosis, which he retains in the 
subsequent waking state (Evans, 1965, Thorn, 1960) Thus, if 
amnesia for certain information has been induced and if the 
amnesic individual is then asked directly to recall the information 
in the waking state, he will be unable to do so However, if 
t e individual is asked to solve problems, the solution of which 
requires use of the information in question, he is able to solve the 
problems In other words, if one asks for the material directly, 
the subject is unable to verbalize it, but when the subject is asked 
subtly, the presence of the knowledge can be demonstrated 
(Orne, 1951) 

Strickler (1929) in studying the recall of nonsense syllables 
has shown that nonsense syllables learned under hypnosis for 
which the subject has amnesia are relearned considerably faster 
than other nonsense syllables which the subject had never learned 
at all Orne and Fisher (1960) have demonstrated that hypnotic 
amnesia does not prevent retroactive inhibition 

Summing up the evidence, it would seem that hypnotically 
induced amnesia for important information would not prove 
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It is possible to give a suggestion so as to elicit the specified be- 
havior at some specified future time in response to a specified 
future event or m response to a specified future experience The 
discussion below will deal with posthypnotic behavior as it is 
observed in good hypnotic subjects It should be clear that our 
discussion concerns a phenomenon which can at present be 
elicited m less than 25 per cent of the population Nonetheless, 
as a paradigm for understanding how a significant interaction at 
one point m time may determine future experience and behavior, 
it is of extreme interest 

To describe a typical posthypnotic response I suggest to 
an excellent subject in deep hypnosis that when I remove my 
glasses he will remove his watch On awakening the subject 


appears perfectly normal and has no recollection of his hypnotic 
experience Some minutes later I remove my glasses and the 
subject continues to talk with me, but can be seen shifting his 
watch from one hand to the other When asked why he changed 
toe position of his watch, he may report that the strap felt tight 
perhaps that he experienced a mild discomfort (itching or the 
like) and wanted to gain relief from this sensation When I inquire 
whether the watch is now comfortable, he will assure me that it is 
However, when I again remove my glasses, the watch leaves the 
other wrist I again question him about the removal of the watc 
^d am told that for some reason it again felt uncomfortable I 
comment that this seems peculiar and suggest that the subject P u 
on his watch and cease fidgeting When he does so, I will be in- 
formed on inquiring that the watch now feels comfortable How- 
ever, as soon as I again remove my glasses, the subject will oo a 
rne strangely and say with obvious discomfort, “I am sorry, 

°r some reason my watch feels uncomfortable again 

At this point, the subject, and particularly the ,nt e ,Ilg 
subject, will conclude that the peculiar feeling of the watc m 
somehow be related to a prior hypnotic suggestion He may a 
quite directly whether this is the case If I evade answering direci y 
a nd ask the subject to figure it out, he will become ill a ea 
exhibit obvious conflict Finally, he will remove h ' s off 

onclude, “You must have given me a suggestion tha 
y watch ” My response may now be that if this 1 
he might like to try to keep his watch on, and he will read J 
p ac,n S at this time on his wrist and reporting tha 1 » „ am 

comfortable When in the course of further conversation, I £ 
move my glasses, the subject will smile and observe, 
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The above comments apply to volunteer subjects participating 
in hypnotic research, who are not being treated for psychological 
problems In some clinical situations it is possible to demonstrate 
marked changes in hypnotizabihty, but these occur most commonly 
in individuals who at first fail to show any response Rarely have 
we found that the depth (as indicated by the type and intensity 
of phenomena which can be experienced in response to appro- 
priate suggestion) vanes after the first few sessions Gill and 
Brenman (1959) report similar findings 

Some authors, notably Erickson (1952) in recent years, 
have insisted that all individuals can be deeply hypnotized While 
Erickson has been able to demonstrate in isolated instances that 
deep hypnosis can be induced m apparently difficult subjects, there 
is no available systematic evidence to substantiate his statement 
Whenever systematic efforts have been made, the findings have 
been consistent with the view previously stated 

Certain evidence would suggest that circumstances of high 
anxiety may increase hypnotizabihty Some dentists report re- 
markably high percentages of results (Burgess, 1952), similarly, 
some obstetricians find that during pregnancy hypnotizabihty is 
increased (August, 1959, Michael, 1952) Beecher’s (1956) 
findings on the effectiveness of the placebo m a battlefield 
situation versus its effectiveness in a civilian hospital indicate 
that the placebo reaction is also augmented by high levels of 
anxiety Unfortunately, no investigation has been specifically 
esigned to study hypnotizabihty under anxiety-provoking con- 


, ^ onsi(J erable work is needed to determine whether hypnotiz- 
y C0 !™" increased by appropriate modifications of the 
n T he V se of lon S periods of time, high anxiety situations, 
mechanical aids, appropriate drugs, etc , have been suggested 
but have not been systematically studied In the absence of further 
progress, however, it is necessary to recognize the limitations 
presently inherent in any proposed use of hypnosis 


The Phenomenon of 
Posthypnotic Suggestion 

In many ways the most intriguing aspect of hypnosis is that 
in appropriate subjects, a suggestion given during hypnosis will 
be carried out at a later date even in the absence of the hypnotist 
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of different subjects as reflected m the descriptions given by the 
subjects emerge in a more objective light Thus, subjects will differ 
markedly in their determination to carry out suggestions in the 
ace of obstacles When circumstances make it impossible to carry 
out the suggested activity, a variety of behavior patterns can be 
o served Some subjects exhibit serious disturbances, ranging from 
symptom formation (eg, Wolberg, 1947) to transient confusion 
and spontaneous reentry of hypnosis (J R Hilgard, E R Hilgard, 
ewman, 1961) Others, after an initial attempt to carry out 
. e actl0n > do not show any signs of disturbance nor will efforts 
cl * lclt subjective discomfort meet with success It is by no means 
ear whether the differences in responses to posthypnotic sug- 
at S fh° nS 3re ent,rel y due to differences in the “depth of hypnosis” 
in ^ r. lme su S£estion was given While this view is implicit 
d ff muc ” d*e literature, few attempts have been made to study 
im erCnt ^ pes reactI °ns to posthypnotic suggestions It is our 
, p [ e ® si0n that some of the differences discussed above may be 
j.tr ed t0 Personality variables, 1 e , they may be more than just 

differences m degree of response 

unrip ♦ HJ^hamsm of posthypnotic behavior is not as yet fully 
lack rSt °? d ^ ot onI y are satisfactory theoretical formulations 
j.* hut even simple observational data describing the con- 
n _ f , ns u °der which certain events will or will not take place have 
een systematically produced 

cuss 06 up CCt P ost hypnotic behavior is relevant to this dis- 
behav 0 demonstrations usually deal with simple motor 

lt 1S possible to elicit in some subjects, during the 
Dhprm^ St3te In res P° nse to posthypnotic suggestion, any and all 
mena which can be elicited in deep hypnosis 
s trated S l ° reca ^ that no differences have as yet been demon - 
rcsoo m ran Z e °f behavior that individuals will carry out in 
by sim V° posth yP n °t'c suggestion from that which can be elicited 
subiert C ret ^ uests ln an experimental situation However, the 
hyJ not iVe Cx P er ience of the individual while carrying out post- 
dt'idu T su £S est,ons IS markedly different from that of the m- 
a carrying out a simple waking request 
fo “ not in tended in this paper to evaluate the theoretical 
phenom ! ° nS have been set forth to explain the posthypnotic 

be conf Cn< !t n ° r h yP nosis ,n general Rather the discussion will 
to Plnn mcd lo chnical and experimental observations in order 
l, 'e he? 1111 areas w bere further systematic observation is rnipera- 
° r e an adequate theoretical formulation is possible The 
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>t, I am supposed to remove my watch whenever you remove your 
glasses Well, I won’t this time*” As we continue to talk, however, 
the subject’s hand will be seen moving slowly toward his watch, but 
in the process of undoing the clasp, the subject may start, as if 
becoming aware of his behavior, and say firmly, “No, I won’t ” 
He will in a determined manner keep his left hand at his side 
and continue in conversation with a set expression Within a 
minute or two, however, the hand will again approach the watch, 
and after one or more repetitions of this sequence, the subject 
finally may exclaim, “Ah, the heck with it 1 ” and take off his watch 
In the above illustration of the typical posthypnotic response 
of an excellent hypnotic subject, two conceptually distinct attributes 
of the phenomenon may be observed. (/) a lack of awareness 
of the source of motivation for an item of behavior, and (2) a 
compulsion to carry out an item of behavior It should be noted 
that the lack of awareness is not a necessary and essential feature 
It can be observed above that even after the subject had become 
aware that removing the watch was due to a posthypnotic sug- 
gestion and even after he had decided at one level to “fight” the 
suggestion, he nonetheless found himself responding to it Indeed 
it was only when the subject became aware that his removing the 
watch was a posthypnotic suggestion that the compulsion aspect 
ot the suggestion became apparent 

When the same posthypnotic suggestion is given to different 
subjects, it is possible to observe widely dissimilar patterns of 
response Some subjects will not rationalize their behavior, they 
will merely remove the watch, and if asked why, they may reply 
at they felt an urge to do so Other subjects will remove their 
,2, any a PP arent awareness of their behavior, they may 

actuaffy seem surprised to find the watch in their hands Still 
an , ject ? wiU show considerable conflict, apparently resisting 
pu se, u timately, they may or may not remove the watch 

31 mchvi ° uals who respond to posthypnotic suggestions 
develop amnesta for the actual suggestion It is often difficult to 
' ne ° * hat extent tf ieir compliance with a suggestion is 
,i? d by a cora P ulslon <0 do so Thus, subjects may 
e their experience in terms ranging from an irresistible 
impulse to carry out the suggested behavior to a rather bland 
statement, I did what you told me to, because you asked me 
to do it J 

When it is made difficult for subjects to carry out post- 
hypnotic suggestions, the differences in the hypnotic experiences 
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high level of response throughout the duration of the experiment 
Kellogg’s experimental design necessitated the repetitive testing 
of each subject, hence no conclusions could be drawn about the 
persistence of posthypnotic behavior in the absence of practice 
effects 

Patten (1930) addressed himself specifically to testing the 
persistence of posthypnotic behavior while at the same time avoid 
ing the confounding effect of practice Experimental and control 
subjects (in hypnosis and the waking state, respectively) were 
instructed that at some later time a senes of words would be 
read to them They were further instructed to press their right 
forefinger whenever the name of an animal was read A sufficient 
number of subjects were run so that each subject was tested only 
once Time intervals ranged from zero to 33 days after the initial 
instructions At the time of the test, the experimenter distracted 
the subjects from the initial instruction by telling them to note 
whether any words were presented twice Pressing of the right 
forefinger was recorded 

Patten found that the response to the posthypnotic suggestion 
showed some decline, however, it endured for the duration of the 
study In the waking control group the strength of the response 
declined less than it did in the experimental group 


EFFECTIVENESS OF POSTHYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 

Both Patten’s and Kellogg’s studies conclude that posthypnotic 
suggestion was less effective than simple instruction These 
findings are clearly contrary to the popularly held view that 
posthypnotic suggestion is a powerful technique for controlling 
behavior They demonstrate that behavior can be affected for 
varying periods of time but that experimental instructions given 
to a cooperative subject are actually more effective 

Elsewhere the author (1962b) has discussed the very specia 
form of social interaction which constitutes an cxpcrimenta 
situation As we have pointed out earlier, subjects ui in sue 
situations carry out a remarkable range of activities and show a 
surprising degree of motivation in following tern r ° u - 
would seem Sat the findings of Kellogg and Patten 
considered as much a study of the motivation of cape .mental sub- 
jects as an investigation of posthypno.ic behavior Since the 
hypnotic subjects also are parlicipan s in a Pf , . 

might conclude that either hypnosis somehow interfe m .nh 
motivation or that it appeals to a different set of mouses 
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emphasis here will be on those aspects of the phenomenon which 
bear on the central theme of this conference 

PERSISTENCE OP POSTHYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 

Erickson (1939, M H Erickson & E M Erickson, 1941) 
m a number of highly imaginative studies has investigated the 
nature of the posthypnotic phenomenon He reports cases in 
which posthypnotic behavior persisted over several years Un- 
fortunately, these clinical observations are not compared with 
the effect of simple instructions Furthermore, they were obtained 
by using subjects who were in a quasi-therapeutic relationship 
with the investigator 

A recent report by Crasilneck and Hall (1962) illustrates 
a unique type of persistence of posthypnotic response Working 
with terminal cancer patients in an attempt to suppress intractable 
pain, Crasilneck and Hall suggested that in response to the 
hypnotists voice the patient would move his forefinger When 
these patients became moribund and ceased to respond to any 
instructions from the medical or nursing personnel, they con- 
tinued to raise their forefinger in response to suggestions from 
e hypnotist What is most striking in this report is that the 
response of the forefinger was the only sign of life persisting in 
a number of moribund patients Reality factors prevented the 
investigators from obtaining controlled data, however, their study 
raises basic issues about the mechanism which triggers post- 
hypnotic behavior 

ex P^riments have been devised specifically to study the 
e °^ e P osth yP notl c behavior In both instances the authors 
persistence of behavior m response to posthypnotic 
suggestion with the persistence of the same behavior when waking 

thptr^^»v SU ^ ecls are as hed to carry out the behavior as part of 
tneir experimental instructions 

instructed hypnotized subjects to read certain 
. . , su ^ este ^ to them that as they were reading, they 

would breathe twice as fast on even numbered pages The same 
instruction was given to waking control subjects All subjects 
were tested immediately after receiving instructions, the following 
day, and then at one- or two-week intervals, up to 90 days 
. a .°fj® re P orts that the posthypnotic response declined during 
the first three weeks and then leveled off and continued without 
further decrement The waking control subjects in contrast showed 
an initial rise in their response and then maintained a consistently 
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respond as long and as regularly as possible He is motivated to 
perform the experimentally-given task successfully and he will 
typically arrange to remind himself to perform the task regularly 
One might thus well ask Is the use of a control group 
appropriate at all or do the results obtained with controls merely 
detract from or obfuscate the significant finding that subjects will 
indeed carry out posthypnotic suggestions 7 Regardless of the 
answer given to this question, we feel that great care is necessary 
m evaluating the effectiveness of posthypnotic suggestion Thus 
in the kind of experimental situation described above, the coopera- 
tive experimental subject is characteristically so strongly motivated 
that the motivation due to posthypnotic suggestion appears slight 
by comparison However, before we draw any conclusion, we must 
remember that we seem to be dealing with a different type of 
motivation, as is borne out by the very fact that the posthypnotic- 
suggestion groups consistently perform worse in situations of this 
kind Nonetheless, there are quite a few clinical studies and reports 
which indicate that in clinical situations posthypnotic suggestion 


appears to be a considerably more potent tool 

The clinical literature (eg, Erickson et al , 1961, LeCron, 
1961, Mason, 1960, Schneck, 1953) provides a large number 
of reports indicating that posthypnotic suggestion can be signi - 
cantly more effective than instructions given to the waking indi- 
vidual in such situations as weight reduction, the elimination o 
undesirable habits or symptoms, such as smoking, nail oiling, 
enuresis, conversion symptoms, etc While no contro stu les o 
the effectiveness of simple requests are available one can oe 
certain that the patients in these instances had all fai £ ° p . 
to simple requests instructing them to alter their befaamv and 
sought professional help only when other means wer 
However, it must be recognized that clinical reports dc not mdica te 
whether the behavioral changes could not have just a readily 
been brought about by a waking suggestion giv , y jnduc(lon of 
and convincing authority figure or w . s an 

hypnosis did indeed facilitate nt m 

interesting research problem, it seem ' r motivation 

the context of our present discussion since th^type of mod a 
produced by prestige suggestion and that produced oy yp 

appear qualitatively the same c„p,*estton is reported to 

In clinical situations posthypnonc us , y P r£ . s , sle d 

be effective in din.eS s.ua.L where 

attempts at change Why is it 
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In order to clarify some of the issues raised by Patten and 
Kellogg, work is currently being conducted in our laboratory by 
Damaser (1964) In designing this present study, it was con- 
sidered important to use a measure of posthypnotic response where 
the behavior is carried out in the absence of the hypnotist 

The behavioral item which was chosen was that subjects be 
instructed to mail business reply cards daily for a period of 83 
days, however, subjects arc given 150 postcards and are not 
told the duration of the experiment On the 70th day they receive 
a letter from the project director, who is not the hypnotist, telling 
them that the experiment is over (This was intended to establish 
whether hypnotized subjects would continue sending postcards 
since the instructions to discontinue sending the postcards did 
not stem from the hypnotist ) 

A number of other technical problems were controlled in 
this study such as the hypnotizabihty of controls and depth of 
hypnosis The major comparisons were between three groups 
deeply hypnotized subjects who received a posthypnotic sugges- 
tion to send postcards, a second group also deeply hypnotized 
but not given any posthypnotic suggestion, who were subsequently 
asked in the waking state to send postcards, and a third group 
who were given both the posthypnotic suggestion and the waking 
request The study is as yet incomplete, and a full discussion of 
its implications would take us beyond the scope of this paper, 
however, the preliminary analysis clearly supports the findings 
o atten and Kellogg Thus, the posthypnotic suggestion group 
sent significantly fewer postcards than the waking request group 
k !f e fi , ndings are difficult to interpret They cannot be 
ascribed to differences in hypnotizabihty It seems likely that we 
are dealing with two different kinds of motivations in the two 
groups Thus, the subject who is responding to a posthypnotic 
sugges tion would perceive the experiment as a test of the strength 
of the posthypnotic suggestion He would carry out the post- 
ypno ica y suggested behavior as long as he felt a compulsion 
to do so, however, he would view that his role was either to stay 
neutral and allow the impulse to elicit the behavior or, in some 
instances that he should actively fight what he would perceive to 
be an alien impulse In other words, in this particular kind of 
experiment the posthypnotically instructed subject would consider 
it inappropriate to respond without some form of compelling 
impulse The control subject, on the other hand, is in a totally 
different situation He feels that it is his task to make himself 
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extent that it provides the cue which triggers the effect of the 
posthypnotic suggestion Thus, the posthypnotic suggestion once 
given is viewed as an isolated subsystem which will affect thoughts, 
attitudes, and behaviors when triggered by predetermined cues, 
however, this subsystem cannot be altered except by re-induction 
of hypnosis Erickson also describes a curious effect when it 
becomes impossible for the individual to execute a posthypnotic 
suggestion, for example, a subject is told in hypnosis to place a 
certain pencil in his pocket in response to a cue word, but the 
pencil is surreptitiously removed before the subject can carry out 
the response When the cue word is given, the subject will become 
confused and then lapse into deep hypnosis 

In this context we shall not try to examine the evidence for 
and against Erickson’s formulation of the mechanism of post- 
hypnotic behavior The clarification of the mechanism is necessary 
and remains an important research task, however, we are more 
concerned here with a different aspect, i e , whether posthypnotic 
suggestions are independent of significant alterations in the sub- 
ject’s environment All of Erickson’s research demonstrating the 
fixed nature of the posthypnotic response involves observation by 
Erickson himself Thus, it would be possible that Erickson com- 
municated to the subject in the waking state the precise nature 
of the activity expected A study by S Fisher (1954) strongly 


suggests this possibility . , „ 

Fisher gave a number of subjects the posthypnotic suggestio 
that they would scratch their right ear each time that they heard 
the word “psychology ” On awakening he tested for this response 
and found it present At that point he was interrupted by ' on 
of his colleagues who dropped into his office for a visi y 
general behavior Fisher indicated that the ^experiment term- 
inated, and he, the colleague, and the subject engaged in casual 
conversation In the course of this conversation the P* 

chology” was mentioned The overwhelming major y of sub ecu 
no longer responded to the word by scratch, ng tofr. d “ 
the fact that the suggest.on had not been «ntoved After a whd 
the colleague excused htrnsclf and Fisher ^ lndicate d ^ 

• psychology* aga.n evoked 1 the re ^ " not 
Fisher concluded that the p yp e( j jj V a specific 

merely the effect of an “^“^sdiypnotic responses on the 
cue Rather the individual gives poswyp 
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individuals are attempting to change their own behavior in a 
fashion more satisfactory to themselves, posthypnotic suggestion 
facilitates change^ In these situations posthypnotic suggestion 
appears to add to their motivation whereas m experimental studies 
such an effect has been difficult to demonstrate This might be 
understood, in part at least, in terms of the individual’s attitude 
toward his own behavior Thus the individual who seeks treatment 
in order to alter his behavior is not interested in testing the 
effectiveness of the posthypnotic suggestion, but welcomes it as 
an ally in his struggles to change his behavior This attitude is 
considerably different from that of the experimental subject which 
we have discussed earlier Simple instructions cannot be expected 
to change the patient’s behavior since he is already consciously 
motivated to do so Thus, it is not surprising that in clinical 
situations posthypnotic suggestion turns out to be relatively 
effective 

There is evidence then that posthypnotic suggestion may 
elicit behavior which is relatively trivial to the individual It would 
seem that the motivation to carry out this behavior and the 
subjective experience of so doing are different depending on 
whether they occur in response to a posthypnotic suggestion or 
in response to a simple request, however, there is in any event 
abundant evidence that in the experimental situation the waking 
request is more effective On the other hand, a posthypnotic 
suggestion given to help an individual who wishes to carry out 
desirable behavior but finds his task difficult or impossible is an 
effective instrument No specific data are available that would 
permit one to conclude that hypnosis, in itself, is capable of 
increasing self control or resistance to stress However, such an 
effect seems to be indicated in the clinical situations described m 
the literature Empirical studies directed at this issue will need 
to be undertaken 

THE EFFECT OF CHANGING REALITY CONDITIONS 
ON THE PERFORMANCE OF POSTHYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 

Erickson in some of his experimental and quasi-expenmental 
work with posthypnotic suggestion makes the point that post- 
hypnotic behavior can best be viewed as a reinstatement of the 
original hypnotic state lasting only for the duration of the response 
He further implies that the posthypnotic suggestion once given 
becomes isolated from explicit or implicit instructions subsequently 
given in the waking state Waking reality is important only to the 
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even though the hypnotist is known to have no apparent way of 
checking whether the suggestion is followed 

A closely related problem of considerable practical and theo 
retical interest is the connection between a positive relationship 
of subject to hypnotist and the performance of posthypnotic 
behavior It is known that a subject who had previously entered 
hypnosis with a particular hypnotist may refuse to do so if 
problems arise in the relationship However, we have no data 
on how a deteriorating relationship with the hypnotist influences 
the effectiveness of a posthypnotic suggestion Broadly stated the 
issue is, to what extent does the posthypnotic suggestion come 
to function as a quasi-autonomous unconscious wish that has 
become a part of the individual, and to what extent does its 
effectiveness depend on a continuing positive relationship with 
the original hypnotist 9 An analogue to this question is the issue 
of how permanent the changes are that are achieved in psyc o 
therapy In theory, at least, definitive psychotherapy yields results 
independent of the relationship between therapist and patient 
while transference cures depend upon a continuing positive re a 
tionship with the therapist Lest, however, we infer from i mis 
formulation an answer to the question raised above, i 
pointed out that no empirical test of the proposition regarding 
psychotherapy is available The technical problems engendered i 
a rigorous test of this widely accepted proposition are such that 
it may never actually be earned out n i, cno . 

In summarizing our discussion of thc p “ ,h u y P fu| pa Ligm 
mcnon, we believe that it presents an extern y , on 

for studying the effect of a variety of mo 'iva g sueecs- 

behavior The widely held assumption that p yp ^ s|mp , e 
lion is uniquely effective in eliciting c P 0 lh 

requests ,s not justified by th %S™bTy mor « «, ,c. 
contrary, waking requests arc cons '*^ ly ' £, n „ rcqu csts hate 
experimental subjects who have rec ‘ n(X j s an d more 

been found to perform simple tasks _or j^ s(h>pn0tic S ug- 

consistently than have subjects resp 8 s ^ uatIons , n would 
gcstions On the other hand, in ccrtai ^ably effective The 

appear that posthypnol.c ^ mcnla i data requires cxpla- 

paradox between clinical and exp 

nation . „ rt<fh , ono tic behavior, we have 

Regarding the mechanism or *J ntn j an d for which data 
formulated two questions wmen PP^ carr y ou! a posthjpnotic 
are totally lacking (/) a s > 
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basis of what he believes to be appropriate Thus, the context 
might determine whether or not the word “psychology” would 
elicit the posthypnotic response 

Two aspects are particularly interesting in the Fisher experi- 
ment ( 1 ) that a number of subjects insisted that they had carried 
out the suggested behavior throughout, while others gave very 
superficial rationalizations, suggesting that in retrospect they felt 
that they should always have responded to the word “psychology," 
(2) three subjects did always respond to the word “psychology” 
even during casual conversation 

Fisher’s study, though very suggestive, does not fully resolve 
the issue Perhaps subjects perceived the posthypnotic suggestion 
to mean that they should scratch their right ear only when “psy- 
chology” was mentioned during the experiment, and assuming 
the experiment terminated, they no longer believed it necessary 
to respond However, the fact that three subjects did respond con- 
sistently requires further investigation It is possible that these 
subjects assumed that it was their task to respond even when the 
situation was not obviously “experimental ” A different possibility 
is that there are two different mechanisms of posthypnotic 
response one illustrated by these three subjects, the other by the 
rest of the subject population This experiment ought to be re- 
peated with explicit instructions to the subjects to respond to the 
word psychology for a specified period of time, such as the next 
three days 


Regarding the use of posthypnotic suggestion as protection 
agamst stress, data are needed that will establish whether an 
individual will carry out suggested behavior even though he 
nows at the hypnotist does not have any way of checking his 
behavior and/or that the hypnotist does not appear to care whether 
the subject continues to respond (The clinical situation does not 
er us any data on this question since therapists are always 
presume to care whether their patients respond favorably 
urther, the patient usually returns to tell the therapist the results 
of the suggestion ) This lack of definitive data may be due to 
wo ac ors ( ) imprecise formulation of the question, and (2) 
technical difficulties in monitoring private behavior Yet it would 
appear that in situations of this kind we might well observe a 
difference between requested behavior and posthypnotic sugges- 
tion It would seem likely that subjects would not carry out 
behavior which they believe cannot possibly be verified by the 
experimenter while posthypnotic suggestion might be effective 
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subject very rapidly and that the skill may persist for a long period 
of time From a clinical point of view, it is irrelevant whether this 
skill is posthypnotic behavior or truly self-mduced hypnosis It 
seems to have some of the properties of both Until more is known 
empirically about the characteristics of posthypnotic behavior, it 
will be difficult to evaluate what kind of effect is involved 

The best known Western advocate of self-hypnosis or auto- 


suggestion was Coue (1922) However, despite his famous edict 
that all suggestion*"] is auto suggestion and all hypnosis is self- 
hypnosis, his actual procedure differed little from practitioners of 
"different persuasions Thus, when doing a classic postural sway 
test, instead of saying to the subject, “Imagine yourself falling 
backward, you are falling backward,” he would say “Say to your- 
self, JI_am .Tailing backward, I am falling farther and farther 
"bac kward ’ ” Despite this variation introduced in the more classi- 
cal hypnotic procedure, the net result was the same, and in 
his own practice and that of his followers the patient was taught 
“ self-h ypnosis” by the hypnotist Again it is difficult to determine 
the extent to which we are dealing here with a more classic post- 
hypnotic phenomenon 

Tlie relationship between hypnosis and the various yoga sys- 
tems has been subject to considerable commentary AH t e 
classical hypnotic phenomena have in one way or another been 
described in the context of yoga It is outside of the frameworK 
of this paper to discuss in detail the relationship between the two 
states We wish to comment only that the avowed puqiose o >oga 
is to enable the individual to become independent of his external 
world and his physical wants For these reasons contro ^o pam 
and pleasure are important in the attainment of the yogi s g°a 
The training of yoga emphasizes many aspects ■ typica o 


naming oi yoga empnabi^ca . j 

hypnotic experience, such as concentration on relative} 
stimuli, quasi rituals, and the relationship to a teacher 
context_iL-is-relevant to note that yoga training is am 
undertaken with a “master” Thus, the developmen ^ 
Meditation encompasses many of the conditions o )P 

The most systematically developed medical application of s 
hypnosis has been the technique of autogenic train* ^ h , s 


“gnosis nas oeen tne tecnmque ui - ; _ h 1S 

by Schultz (1932, Schultz & Luthe, 1959) ^V^Cshcal 
avowedly derived from >oga, but has been st I?PP e “autogenic 
roots and adapted to treatment purposes ine f h(S 

training’ emphasizes the training and learning P 
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suggestion irrespective of whether he believes that the hypnotist 
will know or care about his compliance, and (2) Is a continuing 
positive relationship with the hypnotist necessary for the subject 
to continue to carry out posthypnotic behavior? Empirical research 
designed to answer both of these questions will be technically 
difficult but indispensable if we wish to evaluate the possible 
utility of hypnotic suggestion in situations of stress. 


Self-Hypnosis 

An alternative to using posthypnotic suggestion as a means of 
making certain hypnotic phenomena available to the individual 
when needed is training in self-hypnosis. Despite widespread 
interest in this phenomenon there has been little systematic or 
well-controlled research. Further, the differences between self- 
hypnosis and posthypnotic phenomena may not be as great as is 
commonly believed. 

The very term “self-hypnosis” implies that an individual enters 
hypnosis without a hypnotist. Various methods have been devel- 
oped to enable individuals to accomplish this goal and depending 
upon the purpose of the procedure, different aspects of hypnosis 
have been emphasized. Thus, religious and mystical as well as 
therapeutic aims have prompted individuals to explore procedures 
of self-hypnosis. 

The most common medical way in which this technique is 
currently used in the United States is exemplified in the work 
ot trickson (1954) who induces hypnosis in a patient and then 
^suggests that the patient, by thinking about it, will be able to 
ring a out the same experience in the hypnotist’s absence. For 
example, in cases of terminal cancer, anaesthesia may be sug- 
gested, and once the patient has been able to respond to this 
suggestion he will be “taught” to think about the idea of feeling 
no pain, thus inducing anaesthesia in himself subsequently. The 
eaching takes place in hypnosis and the ideas are presented to 
the Patient as posthypnotic suggestions. Clearly, in this instance, 
it is difficult to determine whether the mechanism involved is a 
peculiar form of posthypnotic suggestion or whether it is more 
properly a self-induced hypnotic state. At the very least, it must 
be recognized that the self-induced hypnotic experience has very 
direct roots in the original hypnotic session. One of the interesting 
aspects of this technique is that it can be “taught” to a suitable 
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it enabled them to withstand the phjsical and mental rigors of 
this situation 


It should be emphasized that despite the popularity of this 
technique in some parts of Europe (especially those under German 
influence) no rigorous experimental evaluation has yet been under- 
taken Thus, the reported changes of physiological function by 
trained individuals have not been compared with the capabilities 
of highly motivated untrained individuals Anecdotal evidence, 
no matter how impressive, is at best suggestive However, it would 
appear fruitful to examine rigorously the potential usefulness of 
autogenic training 

From a theoretical viewpoint several aspects of this technique 
are particularly interesting Thus, m their practice sessions, indi- 
viduals characteristically exceed the performance attained in the 
presence of the doctor Further, many individuals who have 
considerable difficulties in entering hypnosis are able to develop 
considerable skill in autogenic training, and it appears that these 
skills once thoroughly learned are available to the individual with 
out further instruction It should be noted that the training itself 
can be undertaken in a group situation, apparently with success 
equal to that of the individual one 

Much information, however, is still needed Little is known 
about the relative ease with which different types of individuals 
acquire the skill of autogenic training Even less is known ( ; 
about the effectiveness of autogenic training as a tool enabling 
individuals to resist stressful situations and (2) the degree o 
physiological response that the individual can produce a wi 


compared with his capabilities prior to training , 

The relationship between hypnosis as we know it an t e yp 
of training proposed by Schultz is quite close Thus, au 
training has been called by Kretschmer (1949), in recen y 
one of its more ardent proponents, “active hypnosis m 
distinction to passive or classical hypnosis Kretschmer a p 
out that individuals who have been trained in ac iye ^ yp 
may easily enter classical hypnosis Further, ffie c a „ 

nomena of "hypnosis can be induced during .ac v V t 

One of the interesting aspects of autogenic tnu i g ^ 

individuals very rarely acquire considerable c ° m J . Derson 
technique in the absence of active supervision by takes 

Thus, although much of the training, i e , the PJ ’ WIt ^ 
place m the absence of the hypnotist, a positive r 
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technique In brief, Schultz begins by ashing the patient to learn 
a basic exercise The individual is asked to be seated in a com- 
fortable chair, focus his thoughts on his right hand, and say to 
himself, ‘ My right hand and arm are growing heavy, my right 
arm is growing relaxed My right hand is growing heavy ” This 
exercise is first undertaken in the presence of the physician but 
subsequently practiced by the patient at home One of the sig- 
nificant differences between this technique and the approach of 
Erickson described above is that as a result of the practice sessions 
at home the patient learns to become more proficient in the absence 
of his doctor than m his presence 

.Once the patient is able to induce the subjective experience 
of heaviness in the right arm, he proceeds to add another idea 
He is taught to begin by making his arm heavy and then adding 
the idea of warmth Thus he now concentrates, “My right arm is 
heavy, I am quiet and relaxed My right arm is 'warm and com- 
fortable ’ Once the patient has achieved the point where he is 
able to induce heaviness and warmth, he goes on to develop 
regular deep breathing and then subsequently may learn to induce 
total relaxation of his body, subjective experiences of calm, the 
experience of relaxing internal organs, etc According to Schultz, 
patients can be trained to slow their pulse, selectively increase 
circulation m various limbs, etc , they may further be instructed 
to utilize this technique for the purposes of inducing sleep, tem- 
porary analgesia, etc 

This technique has been widely used throughout central 
Europe and is currently considered one of the basic psycho- 
therapeutic tools It has been taught to large numbers of individuals 
not merely as part of therapeutic treatment but also as a prophy- 
actic measure As with many procedures of this kind a"*con- 
siderable body of very impressive clinical material is available 
Une ot the most interesting examples of this kind is a case 
reported by Schultz An individual who had been trained by him 
in the past became trapped in an avalanche while skiing and was 
o ally immobilized in the snow for several hours However, during 
this time he selectively concentrated on each of his four limbs 
in rotation On being rescued, he did not have any siiHificam frolt- 
bite in contrast to the other members of the party Further 
anecdotal evidence relevant to this discussion is the reports of 
patients who were inmates of concentration camps and who felt 
that their training was a major factor in their survival because 
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The mechanism of action of self-hypnosis is totally unclear, and 
all of the issues raised in the previous section on posthypnotic 
behavior need to be explored in relation to self-hypnosis Finally, 
it is possible that the distinction between self-hypnosis and post- 
hypnotic behavior is artificial A great many of the necessary and 
sufficient conditions are the same for both phenomena Thus, 
hypnosis has been conceptualized as self-hypnosis, and self- 
hypnosis may just as well be conceptualized as hypnosis It remains 
to be established whether any essential differences exist between 
these two phenomena It is clear, however, that a great many indi- 
viduals find it more acceptable to be trained in self-hypnosis than 
to “be hypnotized ” If for no other reason, this alone strongly 
suggests that the potential of self hypnosis as a useful technique 
should be explored 


General Considerations 

Some of the major problems and unresolved issues connected 
with the use of hypnosis as a means of protecting the individual 
from stress have been discussed, however, the use of a specialize 
technique such as hypnosis can be meaningfully considered on y 
in the more general framework of psychological variables affecting 
an individual’s tolerance to stress While other papers will consider 
these problems m more detail it seems appropriate to sketch here 
briefly the general issues that need to be considered in any program 
of empirical research # 

In the introduction of this paper we defined stress as a s 1m 
which, if continued for a sufficient period of time at a su * 
intensity, will bring about breakdown of the individual in 
defines a stimulus as a stress not by its objective qua i 
rather by its effect on the individual We have chosen ' s , 
ta on because it avoids the difficult, if not impossible, task ot spc i >- 
,n g in objective terms the stimulus properties of a s res » 
difficulty being that many stimuli may be stressors f° r * . 

viduals but not for others Except in the extreme rang ,jj C 

experience of the individual with the stimulus will determ 
extent to which it is a stressor for him This observa a 

that one way of enabling an individual to become Wlt h 

stress is to allow him to have appropriate pnor e P 
the stimulus involved The biological notion of imm cn jh C 
vides a model for this approach If an indivi ua 
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some professional individual appears to be an indispensable aspect 
of the training Probably the implied presence of this individual 
during private practice sessions is necessary Some of the ques- 
tions that we raised regarding the posthypnotic phenomenon are 
also relevant here, namely, is a continued positive relationship 
with one’s teacher necessary in order to retain one’s skills in 
autogenic training’ If such a relationship is not necessary in the 
case of autogenic training, would it also not be necessary for 
self-hypnosis taught via posthypnotic suggestion, as discussed 
earlier’ 

In the absence of relevant experimental evidence we are forced 
to extrapolate from anecdotal material Thus, in the writings of 
many mystics, it is reported that when they doubted either the 
Divinity itself or the interpretation of their teachers, they found 
it impossible to attain experiences which they had been able to 
achieve in the past To the extent that the mystical 'experience 
can be understood as a form of self-hypnosis, these anecdotal 
reports allow us to make the tenuous inference that a positive 
relationship with one’s “teacher” may be of considerable impor- 
tance in self-hypnosis Whether such a relationship is essential 
only during the learning phases of these skills or continues to be 
a prerequisite for the retention and practice of self-hypnosis is 
not clear 

In summarizing the work on auto-hypnosis in the context of 
this symposium, it would seem that this method is preferable to a 
simple posthypnotic suggestion A greater number of individuals 
can be taught auto-hypnosis than are able to benefit maximally 
by posthypnotic suggestion While posthypnotic behavior appears 
to become less effective without periodic renewal of the sugges- 
tion, skills attained by self-hypnosis can be maintained and aug- 
mented by the individual himself Further, whereas posthypnotic 
behavior may be experienced by the individual as something alien 
and outside of his control, self-hypnosis can make available to the 
individual the same skills but they are now experienced as being 
under his control 

On the other hand, it should be emphasized that almost no 
experimental evidence is available on self-hypnosis, the data 
available are all derived from a clinical or quasi-climcal context 
It should be remembered that in these situations posthypnotic 
suggestion has proved to be extremely effective Thus some of the 
apparent advantages of self-hypnosis may not be real insofar as 
they may merely reflect a lack of evidence about self-hypnosis 
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these variables are particularly relevant to this paper and are 
discussed below. 

An example of a situational variable which affects an indi- 
vidual’s tolerance for discomfort is his perception of normative 
behavior Within a wide range individuals govern their willingness 
to work and also to endure discomfort, even pain, by what they 
believe to be the behavior of individuals seen as their peers Work 


norms are well known m industry, however, they also seem to 
apply in tests of human endurance such as athletics The four- 
minute mile is a case in point Until the four-minute mile was 
actually run, it was assumed to exceed the capabilities of human 
endurance, however, once this record had been established a 
number of runners surpassed it within a remarkably short pe fl ° 
The same may be said for all record performances of athletic 
endurance The average athlete in today’s Olympic competitions 
far exceeds the performance of the outstanding athlete a genera- 
tion ago It seems unwarranted to assume that we are witnessing 
dramatic changes in human endurance, rather the goals o in- 
dividuals in competition have changed as the norms of outs an 
mg athletic performances have risen One would wonder why no 
resourceful coach has hit upon the plan of informing a 
under his care of plausible but fictitious unofficial performances oy 
their future opponents , . nn „ qfP 

In our laboratory, this mechanism was clearly seen P 
when we were attempting to devise a safe but hig y " . 

stimulus in the form of an electric shock to the han <1 IP 

was built intended to deliver shock of an intensity we y 
tolerable to anyone in the laboratory However, expert m 
jects soon demonstrated that what our staff had C0 ” SI . nt t0 
the greatest possible intensity was still tolerable f . that 
this performance the members of the laboratory ea was 

the shock level could indeed be tolerated, and the ■ «acn n ^ 
modified to provide further intensity, again wel ^ our 

viewed as tolerable by the members of the !ab°ra ' y {ime 
chagrin, it was necessary to modify the equipm y expen- 
before it delivered shocks of sufficient intensi y . The 

mental subject wished to go to the very top ° essentially 
subjective experience of the laboratory P erso , Q nce ,t was 
similar to that of the athletes discussed previously lu$ was 
demonstrated by an experimental subject! Ha rf , hE slaf r 

tolerable, it did become so, at least for some . be in m0 di- 
Another illustration of how effective norms g 
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opportunity to deal with a stimulus that is mildly stressful and he 
is able to do so successfully (mastering it in a psychological sense 
or again achieving homeostasis in a physical sense), he will tend 
to be able to tolerate a similar stimulus of somewhat greater inten- 
sity in the future By exposure to stimuli of gradually increasing 
intensity the individual will eventually be able to tolerate stimuli 
which initially would have caused breakdown of functioning 
Training is the behavioral corollary to the immunization model 
Such a procedure alters the individual in that a given stimulus 
ceases to be a stressor Strictly speaking, however, it does not 
enable an individual to tolerate a given stress better, rather, it 
alters the range of stimuli which are stressors 

In considering the question of what enables an individual 
to tolerate stimuli which are stressors for him, we encounter 
marked individual differences The notion of ego strength is the 
construct that is used to account for these differences clinically 
While this term has wide clinical usage, there is no consensus 
either about what determines a given individual’s ego strength or 
how it can be measured It is generally agreed that early childhood 
experiences play a crucial role and that the availability of significant 
positive relationships during this time is essential Further it is 
often conceived of as a generalization derived from a variety of 
mastery experiences and the relative absence of significant failures 
Identification with positively cathected models is assumed to play 
a role However, the relative weighting of these factors as well 
as the significance of later life experiences and constitutional vari- 
ables is the subject of much controversy It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to delineate this concept Rather, we wish to empha- 
size that wide individual differences exist m abilities to withstand 
stimuli that are stressors Since the ego strength of an individual is, 
to a large part at least, a function of his early life experience and 
is augmented in adulthood only by significant emotional corrective 
experiences such as therapy, we can assume ego strength as a 
given for the purposes of this discussion 

Over and above the specific past experiences with certain 
classes of stimuli which tend to define stressors for the individual 
and the general ego strength at the individual’s disposal, there are 
numerous different situational factors which will determine his 
resistance to stress These factors related to specific motivational 
variables are subject to environmental manipulations and tend to 
raise an individual’s tolerance to stress generally One might 
facetiously think of these as ego-strength substitutes A few of 
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captivity, illness, etc , is extremely difficult to manipulate m ex- 
perimental contexts This is the absence of meaning as defined 
by the individual We have tried to devise an experimental situa- 
tion where individuals would discontinue following instructions 
because they did not view their behavior as meaningful For 
example, subjects would be placed m a small room and asked to 
do simple addition problems Each sheet of paper would take 
about 10 minutes to complete and they faced a stack of some 
2,000 sheets of paper They were deprived of their watch and told 
to work, that the experimenter would eventually return Under 
these circumstances subjects worked for many hours Even when 
the task was not only to complete each page but upon completion 
of each page to tear it into many pieces and throw it away, sub- 
jects carried out their task faithfully Despite the fact that they 
had to destroy their work they tended to work accurately The 
experiment had been intended to be a psychologically stressful 
situation insofar as it created a meaningless task for the subject 
However, when the subjects were interviewed, it became clear 
that they had ascribed meaning to their experiences because they 
performed their task in the context of an experiment Thus, some 
subjects (correctly) surmised that their performance was being 
monitored although all the appearances indicated that a momtor- 
mg arrangement would be impossible Others felt that the expen 
ment was designed to test their endurance, etc 3 

Unfortunately, within the context of an experimental si ua 
u 1S impossible — with the techniques presently availab e 
vestigate the stress of futility and of being in a meaning ess 
tion Yet it is the feeling that one’s performance is wi ou 
mg that can be extremely destructive in life situations 
fact that an experimental situation provides sufficient purp 
the experimental subject to undertake, with relative ’ jj. 

which would otherwise be excessively boring and fru B 
cates that it is the mental set more than the objec i P , , vl£ fual 
of the task which defines a situation as stressful for vic j,ng 

One might conceive of the experimental s,tua J ,or \ , ? rom this 
a mental set which successfully protects the indivi expen- 

type of stress Hence, it may be n.eanmfnl to 
mental context as one of several powerful ment 0 ther 

enable an individual to successfully perform tas s 
contexts would interfere with his functioning ^ as pur . 

Closely related to the need for viewing one s can CO n- 

postve and meaningful is the individual’s feeling 
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fying the subjective experience of a situation as stressful is given 
in a recent experiment on “meaning deprivation” (Orne & Scheibe, 
in press) It was felt that one of the major variables which affected 
subjects’ behavior in sensory deprivation situations was the ac- 
coutrements of the situation which defined the task as stressful 
and potentially dangerous These include a physical examination 
and history, a subject release form which absolves the experimenter 
and institution of all responsibility of undue consequences, an 
aura of concern, continuous observation, and above all, the pres- 
ence of an emergency “release” button It was felt that these vari- 
ables rather than sensory deprivation itself accounted for many of 
the reported phenomena Accordingly, 10 subjects were treated 
in a manner identical to previous experiments in sensory depriva- 
tion but then placed in a well lighted experimental cubicle with 
food and water and an optional task These subjects were not 
informed of the four-hour duration of the experiment 

The control group was treated in the same manner but the 
subjects were placed in the cubicle without previously signing 
a release form, a physical examination, nor was there a panic 
button present in the cubicle These subjects were told that they 
were control subjects for a sensory deprivation experiment 

The experimental subjects found the experiment quite un- 
pleasant and reported a wide variety of subjective experiences and 
discomfort not found in the control group as well as showing 
differences on “objective” pre- and post experimental tests Thus, 
it is quite evident that the identical objective conditions resulted 
m very different experiences for the two groups of subjects de- 
pending upon the social definition of the situation Were we to 
conduct this type of an experiment again, I suspect that we could 
keep the total procedure constant and yet achieve significant 
differences between a group which is told in advance that they are 
controls from a group in which the subjects perceive themselves 
as experimental 

It would seem thus that one can markedly affect an individual’s 
tolerance of stress by manipulating his beliefs about his own per- 
formance in the situation If he expects the situation to be stressful, 
he will experience it as stressful If he feels that we expect him 
to be capable of mastering the stress, it will maximize the prob- 
ability that he will do so 

Thus far, we have discussed stresses which can fairly readily 
be investigated in the laboratory One kind of stress which plays 
a major role in life, particularly during such situations as war. 
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clearly that the experimenter does not know which subjects are 
simulating and will discontinue the experiment if he recognizes 
that they belong to the simulating group When we began to ex- 
periment with simulating subjects, we were surprised to find that, 
contrary to views reported in the literature, this group of subjects 
could not be distinguished from deeply hypnotized individuals 
by their response to tasks involving painful stimulation On the 
contrary, in an experiment by Shor (1959) it was found that this 
group of subjects chose to tolerate a significantly higher level of 
painful stimulation than the hypnotized group We have been 
unable thus far to find any behavior or task that would be carried 
out by hypnotized subjects but which this group would fail to 
undertake in a laboratory situation This includes a replication 
of the classic studies by Rowland (1939) and Young (1952) who 
attempted to demonstrate that subjects in hypnosis would carry 
out self-destructive or anti-social behavior In these experiments 
subjects were requested to handle a poisonous snake, remove a 
penny dissolving m fuming nitric acid with their bare fingers, an 
throw the acid at a laboratory assistant In our replication, five out 
of six deeply hypnotized subjects could be induced to carry ou 
all these tasks, while six out of six simulating (waking) su jec s 
did the same (Orne & Evans, 1961) , 

We believe that the situation where a subject is re 9 u ® s 
simulate hypnotic behavior warrants in itself further inves ig 
Once the subject is committed to playing this role, it a PP^ r 
he is willing to exert himself to the utmost, including t e 
of considerable anxiety and actual pain, in order to con i 
this task successfully In our situation the motivation 
initial commitment by the subject seems intuitively c e 
subject is given the opportunity of playing an impor an P 
the experiment and at the same time of “Putting one t o e 

experimenter ” Legitimately making a fool of an au con ^t, 
to most college students, a very appealing tas f con _ 

n ,s interesting to note that difficulties arose with tmsxyp tfi 
trol group only when the experimenters were ^' 0U ^ stance s, 
students, particularly female students In these- "ES? 
^jine subjects felt quite guilty about deceiving h fL e d as “I 
The subjects’ feelings in this regard were W** Lg ntIy though, 
felt so badly about fooling that nice girl S" investigators 
subjects did not experience guilt in deceiving se protects 

That an individual’s commitment to a ce r ^ n( j (jus fact 

him from stress has long been recognized intuitively and m 
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trol his own behavior For example, a recent review of the effects 
of sensory deprivation discusses patients’ reactions to confine- 
ment in an iron lung (Solomon, Leiderman, Mendelson, & Wexler, 
1957) The loss of control over one’s motor functions is viewed 
as a significant stress Schein (1956) points to the significance 
of physical confinement in ‘ brainwashing” situations From both 
reports it is obvious that the individual feels powerless to control 
his behavior However, in both instances some individuals are 
able to focus upon mental processes that remain under their con- 
trol, these individuals are able to use whatever restricted range 
of behavior that remains available to them and maintain their 
ability to function The attitudes and mental set of the individual 
may well determine to what extent he can find meaning in the 
situation and tolerate the loss of physical autonomy 

We should hypothesize that many individuals would be pro- 
tected to a considerable degree from the stress of these situations 
if they perceived themselves as carrying out a purposive task This 
hypothesis is supported by descriptions of concentration camp 
experiences (Frankl, 1946) Appropriate instruction might well 
facilitate the individual’s efforts to maintain autonomy 

In this connection one aspect of self-hypnosis is particularly 
relevant The anecdote about the individual caught in an avalanche 
was discussed earlier Schultz (1932) ascribed the individual’s 
successful resistance to frostbite to judicious and successful con- 
trol of the bloodflow to his extremities An alternate hypothesis 
would be that the very activity of controlling the flow of blood 
allowed the individual to retain a measure of control over his 
autonomy, and thus to avoid an anxiety reaction which would 
have decreased the bloodflow to the extremities Perhaps the 
illusion of autonomy can effectively protect the individual from 
stress This assumption is subject to empirical test The hypothesis 
would be that individuals who had learned “autogenic training” 
would have a greater ability to resist a stress, such as being in a 
tank-type respirator, than individuals without such training 

A different psychological situation which can markedly affect 
an individual’s ability to tolerate stress is illustrated in our labora- 
tory research Subjects are placed in a peculiar psychological situ- 
ation in order to serve as controls for the performance of hypno- 
tized individuals The technical advantages and reasons for the 
use of this group have been described elsewhere (Orne, 1959) 
In brief, this is a group of subjects who are instructed to simulate 
hypnosis in order to deceive the experimenter They understand 
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to tolerate stress which they would otherwise avoid or perhaps 
be unable to tolerate 

Hypnosis as a specific technique of maximizing an individual’s 
tolerance to stress needs to be viewed in the light of these con- 
siderations Certain hypnotic phenomena, such as control over 
the appreciation of pain and fatigue, may prove to be useful in 
this respect However, one should recognize that the total hypnotic 
situation embodies a number of the situational qualities discussed 

( above Thus, having learned to enter hypnosis and having suc- 
cessfully tolerated stimuli which would otherwise seem intolerable 
inevitably give the individual the experience of successful mastery 
of stimuli similar to those which might subsequently be stressors 
Being a hypnotized subject itself involves assuming a role which 
the individual may be highly motivated to maintain Beliefs shared 
by the hypnotist and subject about a hypnotized individual’s 
tolerance of certain stresses redefine the norms by which the in- 
dividual judges his own behavior Finally, in a situation where an 
individual is robbed of his ability to control his environment or 
e ven his own body, hypnotic phenomena may provide a form of 
^jelf-control of which the individual cannot be deprived 

A great number of unanswered questions prevent us from def- 
initively evaluating the potential utility of hypnosis as a means 
of increasing the individual’s self-control The use of posthypnotic 
suggestion or, perhaps what might be even more effective, sys- 
ematic training in self-hypnosis may provide a useful tool capable 
of increasing the individual’s tolerance for stress On the other 
hand, the increased tolerance could also be a function of a number 
of other independent psychological factors incidental to, but un- 
avoidably associated with, the hypnotic situation The relative 
utility of hypnotic phenomena (versus these incidentally-asso- 
ciated psychological factors), le, the entire question of which 
factors contribute more to the individual’s ability to tolerate stress, 
requires empirical clarification 
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may well form the basis for a wide variety of social institutions 
For example, a military organization with a high esprit de corps 
tends to create a feeling among its members that they are com- 
mitted to belonging to a special group of individuals Because of 
their membership in this group, they are expected to and indeed 
are able to tolerate stresses above the capabilities of the average 
individual The training of the marine corps and the parachutists 
are particularly good examples in our own military establishment 

Thus far, we have used the term commitment rather loosely, 
however, it seems advisable to specify the antecedent conditions 
which might cause an individual to become committed to a role 
which then, in and of itself, becomes a useful prop against con- 
ditions of stress There appear to be at least three conceptually 
distinct factors involved 

(1) The individual must find the role congenial, desirable, and 
appropriate to himself (2) The role must be legitimately ascribed 
to the individual by significant figures whom he accepts as quali- 
fied to ascribe the role to him Who the significant figures are 
varies with the role to be ascribed Thus, peers might ascribe 
the role of leader while university authorities would ascribe the 
role of PhD (3) It appears that commitment to a role is 
markedly enhanced by a legitimized, arduous, training period 
involving recognized rites de passage 


Concluding Remarks 

If one summarizes the general problem of using psychological 
techniques to maximize the individual’s resistance to stress, it 
appears that over and above the individual’s ego strength, his 
specific experience with stimuli closely related to the stressors is 
subject to systematic change, and further, that the individual’s 
own tolerance will be affected by his beliefs concerning the tol- 
erance shown by his peers with regard to the same stress We 
have pointed out that one of the stresses frequently encountered 
m life is the feeling that one’s own behavior is meaningless, and 
we have described certain aspects of the experimental setting 
which make it impossible to investigate this stress within a labora- 
tory context Finally, we have suggested that certain roles, once 
they are assumed by the individual, will be maintained at great 
cost and that in order to maintain them individuals appear willing 
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NOTES 


1 It should be clear that wc are departing from the more usual psychological 
or psychiatric view of adaptation Successful resistance to stress in certain situ 
ations such as captivity may lead to the destruction of the individual— behavior 
which would be viewed as self destructive in a psychiatric context In this paper 
adaptation to stress does not include engaging m behavior which alters the 
individuals purpose 

2 Although many investigators using a variety of clinical instruments have 
tried to shed light on the subject the personality variables determining hypnotiz 
ability have remained obscure Indeed hypnotizability is an attribute of individuals 
which has not been successfully related to such tests as the MMPI CPI etc 
(Hilgard & Lauer 1962 Shor Orne & O Connell 1963) Hypnotizability does 
show a relationship to subjects attitudes towards hypnosis (Sarason & Rosen 
zweig 1942 Shor et al 1963 White 1943) 

As measured by questionnaires or interviews there is also a demonstrable but 
relatively low relationship between hypnotizability and the tendency of individ 
VoA ct Xper « nce s P°n tan eously trance like phenomena (As & Lauer 1962 Shor 
, ? h ° r °/ ne & O Connell 1962) However these measures cut across the 
a Tk S ° f personaht y variables employed in psychology 

ihese experimental studies were conducted by Mr Thomas Menaker 
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Sullivan (9) extended 5 ! f rec0 E mzed social roles Harry Stack 
'he relation'T'hTsXTl! 0 h ‘ S “«****' a " d P-med 
’ the concept of “real.m” ' hlS conce P' of anxiety and also 
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1 Oiems Of self-control of behavior 
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through which this comes about, wc may not be too wrong if we 
speak of language behavior as a class of nervous system activity 
which has the capacity for orienting large amounts of other nerv- 
ous system activity in the pattern similar or closely related to that 
in which the language activity was learned Hortatonly, language 
behavior may orient the activity of the nervous systems of other 
persons in a similar manner, i e , by evoking similarly their sym- 
bolic behavior to the extent that the coding system is mutually 
shared Thus, the concept referred to as “the 1” or “the self” in 
the problem of the self-control of behavior must be expanded to 
the set of social roles which are regarded as preferable by the 
reference group involved, including the probability that these pat- 
terns of interaction with the environment will be maintained 
Sullivan dealt with this problem in his development of the concept 
of “the self-system ” It is also of interest that insofar as late 
European royalty were considered to be “the law” or to be above 
“the law” they were referred to in the third person, not in the first 
In the social realm the coding system of symbolic behavior is 
a critical problem Since symbols are digital, are arbitrary, and 
are independent of real time and space, their mampulability — 
within the limits imposed by the symbols themselves — is a function 
of the capacities of the “thinker” (whether man, machine or com- 
bination) For the same reasons the extent to which predefined 
behavior (overt or covert) can be evoked reliably by symbols in a 
wide variety of circumstances is very limited, unless ample time 
for learning the code is available Not only the data to be operated 
on, but also instructions to start, the operations to perform, their 
sequence and instructions to stop must be symbolically given 
ince living organisms cannot merely be turned on and off like 
machines, the transition states preceding and succeeding the re- 
quired behavior also need attention In everyday life most of these 
problems are met and instructions are given in what Jurgen Ruesch 
as called the silent assumptions of communication” In this 
conference, however, we have to deal with situations in which 
the usual social assumptions may not apply and these sequences 
at least need to be mentioned 

For a considerable period preceding the modern era small, 
ace to-face groups and even larger socio economic and national 
systems were relatively stable Under these conditions a person 
knew who he was, who he could rely on and what was expected 
of him He had a “soul” and was committed to his fellows in the 
normal human value system Under these conditions the doc- 
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under stress lies not in the direction of providing a better “explana- 
tion” of the phenomena, but rather it consists in providing a frame 
of reference which facilitates differentiating the phenomena into 
smaller segments, some of which may be independently manipu- 
late 

In an informal seminar Harry Stack Sullivan discussed the 
doctrine of “the will” roughly as follows He said he had not been 
able to find behavioral or operational criteria to define any force 
or power driving behavior to which the term “will” might be 
applied Rather, any specific instance — for example, the “will” 
to go to an address m Washington — could be divided into ‘ fore- 
sight” (based on previous experience) of the location and of the 
possible routes, comparison of the routes and decision on one or 
the other 2 This breakdown is not too dissimilar to the analysis 
of behavior by Miller, Galanter, and Pribam in “Plans and the 
Structure of Behavior” (7) Their use of the Image and the Pro 
gram as a hierarchical system of TOTEs (Test-Operate-Test-Exit) 
and the analogies they demonstrate between the behavior of or- 
ganisms and the operations of computers provide a frame of 
reference of considerable use for the analysis of a variety of 
patterns of behavior Such theoretical formulations immediately 
call attention to several independent functions which must be 
performed for maintaining the stable organization of behavior For 
example, there is the problem of the selection of the objective 
from the available store of images, there is the necessity for main- 
taining the objective in mind while developing or selecting a plan 
for its attainment and also for controlling the course of the plan 
in action, there are the problems of decision between short plans 
requiring attention and/or physical effort and longer plans involv- 
ing periods of waiting and so on 

Such systems for formulating data on behavior are effective 
mainly in those areas which are reasonably well known and in 
which the external load on the organism is not unusual In un- 
usual circumstances, with increase in the external load and with 
decrease in the efficiency of the data processing mechanisms, it is 
preferable to formally take the environment into account This 
can be done by defining behavior as the temporally structured in- 
teraction of the organism with the environment, as in a trans- 
actional system The transaction can be defined as that interaction 
with the environment which is relevant to the attainment of a 
predetermined consummatory act or state The transaction can be 
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in one of them or in the other, but not m both simultaneously 
Within limitations which have not been defined, it seems probable 
that one can retrieve some aspects of the course of a commitment- 
expectancy interaction from memory and subject them to study 
Successive operations of this type, dealing with limited aspects of 
communication, would appear to be necessary to develop or learn 
and also to maintain the coding system This problem will not be 
considered here further than to call attention to a question raised 
by Dr MacKay (2), namely, whether or not the phenomena of 
commitment to a person and of behavonal analysis of a mechanism 
are related to or clarify the “I-Thou” and the “I-It” concepts 
respectively 

In operations involving humans who are banded together to 


accomplish a mission the realm in which the operations occur is 
the realm of commitment-expectancy The more complex the 
operation the greater the necessity for reliability of the social 
communication which maintains commitment-expectancy Such 
reliability is even more significant in human groups composed of 
members responsible for different aspects of a joint project, es- 
pecially when one or more members must be separated from the 
face-to-face relationship for periods of time 

The organization of behavior (apart from that completely 
specified by the function-structure of the organism and of the 
environment) requires a goal, since the goal determines the rele- 
vance of information and the course The possibility of establish- 
ing distant goals subsequent to immediate objectives by exercise 
of “foresight” and of maintaining the retrieval of t ese g°a s re 
hably in decision making, is limited In situations ,n » ' c 
probabilities of the course of a transaction are too • unc 
used tor antic.patory gu, dance of behav.or efrecnve eon ro of 
the organization of behavior may be exercised by tanrt Mg attention 
to the ^prescribed program, , e M-Je 
arate acts without attention to the distant g , 

make decisions on difficult or 1“°'““=^ slresSi accord ,n g to 


cording to the accepted mores f erence group Presumably 

the accepted verbal formulae of hr f g ( 9 ^ 
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by the body, the probability of successful accomplishment of sub- 
sidiary steps and the significance of such success to the total 
course, and so forth 

In most transactions of everyday life the goal virtually defines 
the course and also defines the probable subsequent goal and 
course — m Miller’s terminology (7), the plan is part of the image 
In transactions of any degree of complexity or of difficulty of 
execution it is not possible to maintain the ultimate goal clearly 
in mind while carrying out subsidiary steps Here, however, use 
is made of language in its function of directing behavior and in its 
function of retrieving orientation in an incomplete transaction In 
such sense, language may be regarded as a set of precomputed 
answers providing a variety of instructions for directing the course 
of behavior Since language is arbitrary, but is primarily socially 
determined, its use in controlling behavior will depend on the 
characteristics of the group to which the subject owes allegiance, 
as well as on the nature of his commitment to this group Thus, 
in certain social groups there is a silent assumption that the verbal 
communication is binding for a considerable period of time, par- 
ticularly when it is part of a contractual interaction In other 
groups — or between members of different groups — no such im- 
plication may be involved Memory of a command, agreement or 
verbal contract will have very different effects in these different 
situations I emphasize the importance of the reference group since 
human symbolic behavior is a function of the social group and man 
is dependent on his symbolic behavior for maintaining transac- 
tions of any degree of complexity or duration 

I should also like to comment briefly on the concept of com- 
mitment In a rigorous discussion of the problem of “person” and 
machine Dr Donald M MacKay (2) points out that one “can 
exercise an option” and either commit oneself to a person or 
analyze a mechanism according to pre-determined criteria In 
commitment there is necessarily expectancy of adequate response 
to maintain the interaction, the objectives or purposes being de- 
termined by the interaction of the persons involved In dialogue, 
thus, the two persons form a single system, maintained by the 
flow of information In contrast, study of a biological phenomenon 
on the basis of behavioral criteria and using operational formula- 
tions is the study of mechanisms, with the ultimate purpose of re- 
producing them deterministically according to logical criteria Thus, 
the states of commitment-expectancy and that of analysis-recon- 
struction are two separate realms of discourse A person can be 
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of the catastrophic reaction (the “anxiety,” in Sullivan’s sense) 
which is likely to ensue Anecdotes from combat situations'* and 
clinical observations of schizophrenic panics ( "it took over”) give 
support to this formulation A considerable variety of formulations 
— from, let us say, “Valhalla” to “Fate”- — have been used to con- 
trol the structuring of information on the course of events and to 
occlude ignorance in order to avoid the problem of selection of 
goals (change of goal) in the course of a stressful transaction 
The concepts of stress and of anxiety have developed in biology 
and psychiatry as though they were two integrated states of the 
organism for which single measures could be found Some authors 
have treated anxiety as an emotion and practically always the 
subjective phenomena are emphasized Such views of stress and 
of anxiety have been useful in opening up this field, but are prov- 
ing inadequate As more data are obtained, it is becoming clear 
that we will have to define the load on the organism, the organism’s 
response, and the further course of the interaction of the organism 
with the environment The state of the art is by no means such that 
these problems can be dealt with m anything approaching a de- 
finitive manner at present It is proposed here, therefore, only to 
draw attention to a few phenomena in order to illustrate the nature 
of the problem 

A cold, external environment appears to have very different 
effects on men depending on the adequacy of their protective 
clothing There are well substantiated anecdotes of men on ex- 
peditions who attempted suicide by exposing themselves to the 
cold in little more than their underwear In at least two cases about 
which I have heard, the men suffered severe cold injury of their 
extremities, nose, ears, etc , but found shivering in the cold so 
disturbing that they returned to shelter in time to avoid dying 
In contrast, it is well known that if a man in adequate protective 
clothing lies down to “rest” in severe cold he can freeze to death 
with no shivering or discomfort The difference in response seems 
to be due to the effect of the rate of heat loss on the sensory cold 
transducers A number of phenomena of this type have been de- 
scribed, demonstrating that under- or over-reaction of one or 
another system which affects the internal milieu of the body may 
lead to death (cf “The Psycho-physiology of Death,” (8)) From 
such observations one may conclude that the term “homeostasis” 
refers to the general tendency of living organisms to maintain cer- 
tain intra somatic functions and states within a relatively narrow 
range “Homeostasis,” however, does not refer to an integrated 
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related to the approach to achieving the goal than to the actual 
duration of wakefulness (6) Although adequate data are not 
available, a few measurements indicate that the prolonged de- 
privation type of load does not evoke adrenal responses, m spite 
of the fact that the subject may “feel” seriously uncomfortable It 
appears that both adrenal cortical and medullary responses are 
part of a system called into play by immediate physical involve- 
ment with the environment or by anticipation of such involvement 
In the course of studies of emotional disturbance in monkeys, 
Mason and his associates (4) found that the blood levels of 17 
hydroxy-corticosteroids and of nor-epinephnne were elevated 
routinely following painful stimuli or following a conditional stim- 
ulus (light, buzzer, etc ) signalling a painful stimulus In contrast 
the blood levels of epinephrine remained unchanged except under 
particular circumstances These circumstances included completely 
novel experiences (such as the first time blood was drawn) , pre- 
sentation of a stimulus which signalled that one or other of several 
stimuli would be presented, each of which indicated a different 
ultimate event, and, having trained the monkey to avoid a shock 
by pressing a lever at appropriate intervals, giving him two or three 
“free” shocks during a 10-minute test period Uncertainty or am- 
biguity concerning the course of events is common to these situa- 
tions One may say that they place the monkey in a situation 
which for him is “open ended ” It thus appears that this character- 
istic is either more strongly alerting or that there are qualitatively 
different responses evoked by threatening situations depending on 
whether the course is known (and the subject is, as it were, com- 
mitted to a known response) or whether the course is not known 
and it is necessary to wait for further information to direct action 
In both cases, the general behavior of the animals has been roughly 
the same as to movements and automatic manifestations 

In another senes of studies Friedman, Mason, and Hamburg 
(1) have found that humans under prolonged stress show very 
different patterns of adrenal cortical responses The 24-hour excre- 
tion of 17 hydroxy corticosteroids has been measured in parents 
of children during the terminal stages of leukemia Wide differences 
«n the excretion rates have been found for different people, though 
the rate for any one person over very long periods stays in the 
high, intermediate, or low categories With particularly distressing 
events, most people tend to excrete increased amounts of 17-hy- 
droxy-corticosteroids However, some people in the low excretion 
group may show a paradoxical response and secrete less at the 
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Stress and the Concept 
of Self-Realization 


Dr KJausner has confronted us 
w jth a difficult problem He asks, somewhat puzzled himself, 
whether the question of self-control under stressful conditions, 
ls enigma of a classic intransigence of civilization, may not be 
, Ue to an inflexible formulation of the question I have the feeling 
e may be right Is it at all possible to come to a solution concern- 
,n 8 this paramount problem of our existence starting out from 
what one usually calls self? Could it not be that our idea of the 
5 e * is a misconception and thus starting from the self the reason 
tor our failure? Dr Klausner gave an excellent survey of the 
various attempts to solve the problem Does not the great difference 
of opinions, even of contradictory viewpoints, already show that 
ere may be something basically wrong in the belief in this in 
jransigence? Dr Klausner ponders the correctness of the restric- 
,on on the scope of our discussion, that the self, the individual, i 
supposed to exert the control, but he means we have to accept 
«us restriction because without it the distinction between our wo« 
and the general theory of human behavior would become unci. e 
“ fbis distinction necessary? Is it even possible? Dc * t not 
at we mean by self represent an essential part of human 
re not perhaps the different proposals to control slres * . . 

?« f si ° n °f different concepts of human nature? I person ) 
t the basic reason for the uncertainty in the recomm 
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NOTES 


1 As in the case of the ancient humors, the instincts, motives, inherited 
tactors, natural properties, etc , are frequently used as connoting occult forces to 
explain the course of behavior, particularly of the goal directed type. Less com- 
monly they are used as highly condensed symbols to denote extensive patterns of 
social behavior 

„ r „ 2 „ }} W1 ! 1 be notc . d that in ,hls formulation ordinary concepts of “motivation" 
,? n y omitted, but “the will” is not recognized as a force or drive pro- 
*1, j * behavior The common use of “motives” to describe behavior avoids 
f °T repetlt,ve > elaborate descriptions of more or less standard cultural 
hf>hnv.rtr pr0Vldca an indicator of the probable future course insofar as the 
.. h , <•»» C ,° rre ,. ated Wltb a cultural pattern shared by the observer and the 
... .i. ° ' ves are mferred from a variety of behavioral phenomena, includ- 

teL.nannn b nf fh ™ .’ Ct< T behavior of ‘he subject, the course of the action, the 
The subiect miiait part ! cu , lar pattern and the transition to another, and so forth 
etc as riafa in f :ludes his “feelings," "sensations," anticipatory “thoughts," 

munf* r,nn ,i! d ! ying "motives” Consistency as well as clarity of com- 
on extensive describing behavior in motivational terms depends 

a oart ° f thc behavior of the social system of which it is 

of the use nf the formal whlcb the formulation is used (The importance 

mun.caUnn l f ° 1,OWS from thc fact ‘ ha ‘ ‘ b « social system of corn- 

decision arrived and . a " ew soc,al situation is created by feeding back the 

fha he mainr d m~u * th .t f «mulat,on-.nto the system ) It will be obvious 
the t nhenomena d )J C hJt, y “ * he ^ ° f a mo ' lva ‘i°nal terminology for formulating 
he termZln/v ?! P , roblcm of identifying the criteria on which 

SiSSSS .he b “f d i Thl . S . v. ffi 5 u L ty fre quently leads to inferring the subject’s 
ism?,nvn1v f /d h ' S b l havior evokes in the observer The mechan- 

veTv convmrmT ySCS . obscure , though the conclusions are frequently 

very convincing in their over-simplification 

Fire‘(3) L A MarshaU has discussed this problem in detail in Men Against 
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situation* 161 bCtWeen th,S task and the attempt to c °ntrol a stress 

« / tke severe disturbance of the organismic functioning 
nf tK S °E , condltIon ” because of a disturbance of the function 
onlv £ Wh0 e or g an, sm This applies also if the defect concerns 
y one part of the organism, e g , only a part of the brain 
_ P ut “* e stu dy of the disturbances— of the failure of the 
g msm m its totality — into the foreground because I had realized 
, 0r understanding the disfunctioning of one defective part 
of n 0W ed £ e functioning of the organism in its totality is 

paramount significance It was an important purpose of my 
f u j e me ntioned book to prove this and to demonstrate the use- 
„ ess °f methodological procedure which results from this 
mptmn for therapy, ie, the attempt to bring the individual 
_ a condition in which he could realize his nature as highly as 
h C , UndCr ^ ven circum stances 
enn CCadcs a S° "hen I was faced with the task of treating an 
firvf S* , num f ,cr °f brain-injured soldiers dunng and after the 
wnh tn° r d ^ ar ’ tke stud y °f Patents which I conducted together 
sev c psychologist, A Gelb (3), led us to assume that the most 
of th C tT “Jurbance in those patients consisted of an impairment 
tude C ' r ^ ieSt mentaI capacity of man, the so-called abstract atti- 
of v observatlon that the patients could fulfill a great number 
ind 3S i wklcdl dld n °t require the use of the abstract attitude 
0 uced us to distinguish forms of behavior in man the abstract 
wither anot ^ er which we called concrete behavior Later, together 
attit h artm ^ c f ieerer (6), I gave a detailed description of the two 
then CS , and their influence on definite forms of behavior through 
aititur? °. rnan >' exam ples as evidence that the defect of the abstract 
art _ c ^°" s equally in all performance fields — in perception, 
ac >»n, thinking, language, etc 

form C *r n ^ Ve kerc on ^ hnefij some charactcnstics of the two 
like f° menla l attitude with respect to human behavior I would 
restart 10 cm Phasize that the effect of the abstract attitude as 
the n Vi S ,m P a,rmcn t is of special significance for understanding 
s trc« r ° b * emS our Patients present as do normal persons in 

mek Sltuat,0ns fn our concrete behavior we respond unreflect- 
uj- ’ ^mewhat passively, to claims upon us which are thrust on 
0 f a Palpable configuration in the expenential realm Most 
Ijf. j COnc retc reactions arc determined bv the claims of cver>da> 
exirn 'J° uId !o mcn tion further that the concrete attitude 
also m respect to ideas, thouchts. feelings, even to thmc 
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of definite means to control stress in a special situation comes from 
the atomistic interpretation of man’s nature which makes us put 
one or another isolated capacity of man into action 

My viewpoint which I want to communicate to you originated 
from my criticism of the possibility of understanding human be- 
havior by the atomistic approach, 1 e , from the study of isolated 
phenomena I came to this critical attitude during my practical 
work with patients with mental defects When I tried to improve 
the patients by studying and retraining the defects in isolation, in 
the way usual at that time, I saw very soon that this atomistic 
procedure often was not successful The results were much better 
when I started with the observation of the behavior of the individual 
in its totality in as many different life situations as possible I 
called this procedure the organismic approach I have discussed in 
detail in my book The Organism (2) the difference between the 
atomistic and the organismic approach for studying biological phe- 
nomena I could show by many examples the essentially greater 
success of the latter for our practical endeavor to improve the 
patients and also for the purpose of understanding the structure 
of the organism and its functioning in general 

When I received Dr Klausner’s friendly invitation to partici- 
pate in a discussion about the ‘ Self Control of Stress,” I accepted 
it with pleasure because my practical and scientific work with 
brain-damaged individuals (7) had given me much occasion to 
study persons under stress and to observe how they behaved in 
their abnormal condition When I pondered what I could con- 
tribute to the discussion, I thought it might be useful to refer to 
my personal experiences with those patients where the correct 
handling of their conditions was of paramount importance for 
their existence 

The mam result of my studies was that normal functioning of 
the organism is guaranteed when it is m an adequate relationship 
with the world in which it has to live, in other words that this 
relationship is the presupposition of its existence, i e , the realiza- 
tion of all capacities which are characteristic for its nature Ab- 
normal behavior is the expression of a disturbance of this adequacy 
and with that of the organism’s self-realization It was my task as 
physician to help the patient to restore the adequacy which was 
disturbed by what we call sickness Thus we had much occasion to 
study whether, when, and in what way adequacy could be achieved 
under this condition, in other words, the functioning of the organ- 
ism could be guaranteed m spite of severe defects You will realize 
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shall see, it is very important for helping individuals in some stress 
condition 

I would like to mention as examples in normal life in this re- 
spect the situation of normal infants where the abstract attitude 
is not yet developed (which does not take place before the be- 
ginning of the second year of life), further, of adults employed 
m many industries who find their working situation continually de- 
mands that they function on the concrete level, and in the situa- 
tion of so-called primitive peoples where there is no doubt that 
they act mostly on a “lower level,” I think on that level which I 
term concrete The way these people can manage to live became 
understandable when the late anthropologist, P Radin, showed that 
•n all such tribes there exist “thinking people,” who organize the 
tribe’s world in such a way that the existence of this living on the 
concrete level becomes possible I would like to underscore here 
that living on a “primitive” level should not be interpreted simp y 
as the expression of an inborn reduced (defective) mentality, 
which does not exist in these people but is still often erroneou y 

assumed 

With respect to the problem of stress, it follows that we iave 
0 eva luate the means which we apply to avoid (or °v 
stress from the point of view of the individuals abili * c 
the condition of his life so that the possibility of self-real 
wdl be improved f . j^-rous 

Before I discuss how the patient comes out o ' . usc 

s, tuation, I would like to insert a few remarks as r _ 

pathology in my studies for understanding norma crs » a nding, 
Ocularly because I want to avoid a possible mi jn 

namely, the assumption that behavior in pathol logy j haNC 

a way which is essentially different from that o nl |hological 
shown m The Orgamsm (2) how observation o' * c „ 

patients makes the analysis of the structure of S orgmisni 
easier, particularly in relation to the function o \ |flSirc( | on 

«ut what seems to me most important is u nl -# cr jn| is in no 
the basis of observation, that using pith dog' • nl(X j,fication of 
Way dangerous when one considers carefu y . nlC nns in 
behavior b> pathology, m other words »Hil P 1 ' 
eompartson with the normal behavior of on ' “T p1l |iolof) l> <!'■ 

1 came in this respect to the conciusio hlch nor * 

tcrmined by the same phenomenon of i* 1 » pcrforrtnnco, 

jy plays an essential role in In 


a phenomenon often neglected 
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experiences not directly dependent upon the immediate outer 
world, thus also to recollections In the abstract attitude our re- 
sponses show an essentially different character They imply con- 
scious activity in the sense of reasoning, awareness, and an ac- 
counting to oneself of what one is doing We detach ourselves from 
the given sense experience and embrace a much greater part of 
the world than corresponds, in scope, to the present stimulus We 
transcend the immediate given situation and consider it from a 
conceptual aspect 

In normal life we always use both capacities together, whereby 
now the concrete and now the abstract is in the foreground, cor- 
responding to whichever way the task can best be fulfilled I wish 
to emphasize that the results concerning the individual’s change 
of behavior are not considered here with respect to the diseased 
brain function but simply as material for our study of the be- 
havior of man 

The material from which I set out was particularly useful as 
I had to do with young and generally healthy individuals and I 
had occasion to observe them over a long period of time — some 
even for many years — under very different conditions in their 
everyday life, in the hospital, at home, and in controlled experi- 
ments in the laboratory For our problem (control of stress), it 
was further very important that our studies were focused particu- 
larly on how to improve the individual, that our specific problem 
was to find out how, if the defect could not be totally eliminated, 
the patient could at least be brought to a condition which made it 
possible for him to live in some adequacy In other words, our aim 
was to so arrange it that he should not too much and too fre- 
quently come into “catastrophe,” or, to state it positively, to man- 
age the condition m such a way that he, in spite of the persistence 
of the defect, should come into a state where he could live in 
a somewhat ordered way so that he could be improved by the 
treatment of his special condition 

We have, in the monograph I mentioned, enumerated a great 
number of specific behavior forms for which the use of the abstract 
attitude is necessary and in which, therefore, the patients failed 
The helping procedure which we used successfully relied on the 
possibility of organizing the world in such a way that individuals 
who have not yet developed the abstract attitude or are unable 
to use it for any reason and are therefore forced to live on the 
concrete level can, despite this, exist in adequacy on the concrete 
level of behavior I mention this point particularly because, as we 
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ogy, only exaggerated and can be evaluated by careful study of 
the relationship of the isolated performances to the self-realiza- 
tion of the individual in the situation (see The Organism (2), 
ff 133) 

When we observe a patient with a severe defect of abstraction 
we see that if he is confronted only with tasks which can be per- 
formed concretely, he may not appear much disturbed and com- 
munication with him may in general be quite possible On the 
other hand, when the task needs abstraction he does not simply 
fail but shows severe total disorder He displays physiological and 
psychological phenomena which have the character of what we 
call anxiety Previous analysis of anxiety (10) in general revealed 
that its appearance is not simply a consequence of the experience 
of failure but rather belongs intrinsically to the condition of failure, 
i e , to the condition of lack of adequacy between the organism 
and the demands made on it Anxiety is the subjective experience 
of the condition in which the organism’s existence is in danger 
Certainly catastrophe is connected with an event in the external 
world and the disorder of behavior can be understood by us in 
terms of lack of objective coming to terms by the organism with 
the world The subject, however, is not aware of the relation to 
a definite outer world Anxiety is not a reaction to an object, 
anxiety represents an emotional state in which the individual 
cannot come in contact with anything Anxiety is not an emotion 
which affects the individual in general and in all conditions in 
which he is It is related to the severe catastrophe which the 
patient confronts due to the lack of abstraction 

Now, how does the patient get rid of the danger of the severe 
shock which goes along with the damage of his power of abstrac- 
tion? Due to this defect he is unable to extricate himself from the 
condition of anxiety But, on the other hand, we observe that 
generally he becomes quieter and more ordered with time Ob- 
servation shows that this is not an effect of an improvement of 
the defect or a restoration of the capacity of abstraction Ap- 
parently ordered behavior and adequacy between the organism 
and the demands of the world can exist in spite of the continuance 
of the defect The behavior of the patient reveals that this can 
happen in two different ways One is that he reacts only to things 
he can handle He can come into this condition passively He is 
induced by the trend for self-realization to do those things in which 
he need act only in a definite way — in the way of concrete be- 
havior, as we call it He sticks to this because he is not disturbed 
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and IS able to live He does not do this voluntarily, i e , by a will 
To escape catastrophe 

orocerinrA 6 ? H ltU j ll ? n ls lbe resu,t °f an involuntary biological 
onlv wh,.,, he can come into this situation and live m it 
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accepting restrictions Awareness of the result will help the in- 
dividual to realize the necessity of restrictions for a better way of 
living But even that is not yet sufficient He has to acknowledge 
that restriction is not demanded by anyone or anything outside 
of him, it is not a sacrifice but a necessity which normal human 
beings also have to accept to a certain degree and in the same 
way if they want to achieve an adequate degree of self-realization 
It is in principle the same as in normal life The necessity of self- 
restriction plays a particular role m patients who are not so se- 
verely disturbed When we said before that patients are in a con- 
dition of anxiety, we can speak here m principle of a similar emo- 
tional state but one very different in its effect on behavior The 
“adequacy” is not at all so strongly interrupted, the individual is not 
so reduced in his judgment, and he even tries by all possible means 
to come into contact, to find out the reason for his disturbance, and 
to fight against it He shows all the characteristics of the condition 
we call ‘ fear ’ (10) As a matter of fact, we observe that he con- 
siders the situation in its relation to his self-realization and is 
ready to restrict himself He thus shows a higher degree of self- 
realization than one would expect considering his disturbance The 
individual more or less understands the significance of self-restric- 
tion for general improvement Our procedure in treating him con- 
sists not the least in instructions regarding this point and in helping 
him to experience how the restriction makes a higher degree of 
self-realization possible Here, therefore, the personal relationship 
between physician and patient acquires an important role The 
nature of this relationship will become more understandable later 
when we shall see how it belongs to a special sphere of human 
nature 

In the phenomenon of self-restriction we are confronted with 
a problem which we meet not only in sick people but which is an 
important problem in normal life as well It is especially necessary 
to be sure of its nature because its appearance often goes along 
with the restriction of other people with whom one is in contact 
Far better self-realization of one individual self-restriction of the 
other is necessary Already the support of the sick individual 
we mentioned needs some self-restriction on the part of the helper 
We can say in general some self restriction is a phenomenon neces- 
sary for any relationship between people One should be very 
aware of this, otherwise, the “other,” who has to restrict himself, 
may consider this as an aggressive act in relation to his own better 
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self-realization, and our self-restriction may be considered as an 
expression of sacrifice demanded from someone or something from 
the outside 

Both assumptions would do an injustice to “human existence” 
by making self-restriction an act imposed bj demands from the 
outside and so take away the experience of necessity which belongs 
to human existence This would make self-restnction for both 
partners in this common enterprise an act which loses its important 
human significance 

The adult m our culture has to learn to take restriction during 
his life as, for instance, when the situation in industry demands 
that he work on a concrete level which he himself may experience 


as restriction 
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ccptcd only with hesitation, it may even appear ridiculous at a 
time of such great success in certain areas of human endeavor as 
obtains in our era 

We are confronted here with a very serious problem not only 
concerning patients or people in stress but in general Its neglect 
may lead us to overlook the danger which may arise from an over- 
valuation of success which, in turn, creates a danger one cannot 
even foresee but which may menace our existence by defying 
specific characteristics of man’s nature Not a few people see this 
but their warning does not get much attention I see the greatest 
danger in overlooking the central significance of intimate relation- 
ships between individuals so basic for human existence and in the 
neglect or even the loss of recognition of the aforementioned 
sphere of human nature in which the intimate mutual relationship 
between individuals becomes manifest, which I call the “sphere 
of immediacy ” 

When I emphasized that human behavior can be adequate only 
by using both abstract and concrete behavior I did not describe 
the situation in its totality For the sake of simplicity I did not 
mention the influence of this sphere of immediacy on man’s be- 
havior which my studies of abnormal behavior have increasingly 
revealed to be of the greatest significance for doing justice to the 
condition of disease and stress, for understanding phenomena such 
as self restriction, and the necessity for self-realization of simul- 
taneous self-restriction by the “other” 

The assumption of such a sphere is not a mere subjective 
phychic phenomenon It is not an irrational assumption, unrelated 
to the objective world As a matter of fact, it appears strange only 
ecause it corresponds to another, not generally realized, aspect 
of the world in which we are involved in our totality, while in its 
so-called object aspect the world is considered from an isolated 
point of view which we prefer for some special purposes The 
sphere of immediacy is also governed by laws like the laws of the 
objective world, though of a kind different from that which is 
called logic It is an inner experience in its own right and occurs 
particularly in definite situations which cannot be understood by 
the abstract-concrete attitude alone 

When we try to bring ourselves into this sphere or, better said, 
when we are on occasion drawn into it by the attractive character 
in which it presents itself, the words which we use to describe our 
experiences and which may, from the usual aspect of language, 
appear somewhat strangely reminiscent of the language which 
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poets and philosophers use, become not only comprehensible — 
they open up a new world to us to which we do not generally give 
attention in the course of our practical or scientific endeavors 
More correctly said, we intentionally repress it because we are 
afraid its influence may disturb the stability and security of the 
world important in our culture As a matter of fact, these experi- 
ences of immediacy originate from the same world in which we 
otherwise live They represent only another aspect of this world 
To come into this sphere of immediacy, we must try to ignore 
somewhat the “natural science” attitude which, as a matter of tact, 
one could also call “unnatural” because it does not comprise me 


total human being . . 
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whom we have not seen for a long time in an unexpected encounter 

The feeling of the unity of both spheres is basic for the ex- 
perience of well-being and self-realization This is evident when 
we feel deeply deceived in an encounter with the “other ” We do 
not have simply a feeling of a mistake — to which we pay much 
or little attention — but we feel deeply disappointed, even shocked 
The experience is, so to say, a shaking of our existence, it touches 
on a central phenomenon of man, the experience of existence, of 
realizing one’s nature, which is possibly only in the real unity 
with the “other ’ and the world 

This sphere has a special significance for our understanding 
of the problem of self-realization in relation to my and the other’s 
self-restriction Ordered behavior, the basis of self-realization, asks 
for a balance in the relationship of the self restriction of the “me” 
and the self-restriction of the “other ” This may be experienced 
by the other as unjust interference with his behavior, with his 
freedom, and this will occur particularly if he considers the demand 
to restrict himself as aggressive This feeling can be avoided only 
if the necessity for self-restriction by the other is accepted by him 
as belonging to human nature and if he sees my self-realization 
as the reciprocal of his self-restriction This will occur in the 
experience of the phenomenon in the sphere of immediacy I 
cannot enter into a detailed discussion of this problem here I 
would like to emphasize for clarification of the phenomenon of 
self restriction that we should perceive in the sphere of immediacy 
that the other person does the same so that self-imposed self-re- 
striction appears as belonging to man’s nature 

The sphere of immediacy is of the greatest significance for the 
organization of a social world and for the understanding of others 
Its acceptance for the existence of man requires courage which in 
its final analysis is nothing but an affirmative answer to the im- 
perfect nature of man But in realizing that he is not alone he can 
overcome his imperfection in belonging together, in living in a 
unity with the “other,” which gives the individual a special mean- 
ing which has largely been lost in our civilization We repress these 
experiences more or less because we are afraid to disturb the 
stability and security of the “world,” considered so important in 
our contemporary culture 

On several occasions I have mentioned stress in relation to 
what we have observed in patients Now I want to offer some 
further clarification of the one or the other occurrence in stress, 
draw to your attention some differences between behavior in con- 
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trol of stress in sickness and in stress conditions of normal people 
m abnormal circumstances in which the individual is able to react 
normally One can say that stress is objectively disorder in the 
behavior of an organism which is accompanied by the disagreeable 
experience of a kind of shock, of a menace more or less to its 
existence We see the cause of this disorder in the discrepancy 
between the available capacities of an individual and the demands 
made upon him Stress can be caused by psychic and physical 
events and has psychic and physical manifestations 

Not every inadequacy produces stress, only that which hinders 
the individual’s ability to realize his essential capacities or t ose 
which he considers essential Hence, disturbance in the relation- 
ship of the individual to other people and to society is ot par- 
ticular importance for the occurrence of stress Wha is 
is determined by whether or not other persons and soci y p 
self-realization in the situation in which the individua a 
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to control the stress condition When later, under favorable ex- 
ternal circumstances, the cause of stress is eliminated by others, 
the feeling of stress may sooner or later diminish or disappear but 
the individual may remain in some danger One has to be aware 
that for someone who underwent fatal stress the aftereffects may 
produce symptoms which have to be treated physically and psy- 
chologically in order to avoid hypersensitivity to small incidents 
or even the beginnings of an anxiety neurosis An important prob- 
lem is what we should do in a situation in which we expect that 
the individual will probably, or with some certainty, be in a severe 
stress situation I cannot discuss this problem here, a problem 
which we shall have to meet more and more in the general and the 
special dangers with which we have to live m our culture While 
I cannot discuss this here I would like to point out its great 
significance 

While writing this paper, I again reflected especially on the 
problem which Dr Klausner has set before us, 1 e , self-control in 
stress situations I have made some remarks to emphasize its 
dependence upon the social situation in which it occurs I came to 
the general conclusion that all the factors I mentioned concerning 
the causes, the different characteristics and different handling of 
stress may not be satisfying in respect of the problem of self- 
control Always the help by others is in the foreground and with 
is we came to the significance of the social situation Stress will 
never be totally reduced It belongs to life and will be diminished 
he more the social situation makes possible the highest degree 
ot self-realization for all individuals One of the greatest impedi- 
ments to reducing stress in our time is the uncertainty and in- 
consistency of present civilization and the lack of any values which 
are m accordance with our experiences and which the individual 
can accept wholeheartedly and which make life worth living in 
spite of necessary restriction 

My discussion has put self-realization into the foreground I 
nope it will be clear that to say that we are concerned by nature 
o realize ourselves to the fullest possible degree is not to enunciate 
an egotistic concept It is not that at all My concept assumes that 
man has by nature the will to persist in the essence of his being 
and that this is not a metaphysical conviction but based on our 
very experience of how individuals behave in the particular situa- 
tions which they encounter in life With this conviction as the basis 
or a reasonable understanding of our observations, we do not 
need to assume transcendental values or religious, political, or 
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philosophical ideas, and we are able to eliminate so many con- 
cepts m vogue now, such as the wish for security or the drive to 
eliminate tension, the effect of the pleasure principle, the power 
or death instinct, which to me all seem to be products of the iso- 
lating, atomistic procedure in understanding man and which are 
not proven and not necessary to assume I think that the organ- 
ismic holistic approach alone makes it possible to understand 
human nature and so also to control stress situations 
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Scientific Hermeneutics 


From Past to Future Research 
Through Hermeneutics 


INTRODUCTION 


We have arrived at a crossroads 
of research on self-control The introductory codification of past 
literature produced a quaternate of concepts of conscious control 
— -the efforts to synergy, conquest, harmony, and transcendence 
These efforts were exerted in control of drive, affect, intellect, an 
performance Some of the papers which followed dealt with aspects 
of the control effort and others dealt with the stresses agams 
which the control effort is exerted Nelson, examining the writings 
of the historic, especially medieval, religious, an t c , 

analytic elites, showed how the stresses experience > 1 

and the methods of mitigating these stresses have ^en o 
with the successive “orchestrations’ or conscienc , ’ f _ 

the cure of souls Hadas found the Greek attitude ton ard self 
control reflected in epic poems and b ct Dorn- 

relativism spared them stresses to "Inch we a l on , ro i nc l- 
busch desertbed the theme of uplift as a m * ^ „ 5C 

vocated in popular literature Opler, re g contrasted the 
studies and reports of 

phenomena of illness in several cont P , t|ons t0 s j, ow 

re-examined social science Werajurc on P ry |h h lhc 

how society controls and generates love so in 
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enhancement of another, may find the strength to act and to endure 
Jams described the way people facing medical operations or 
caught m public disasters manage their anxieties — and thus, them- 
selves — through constructive anticipatory worry Korchin deline- 
ated evidence on the mastery of ego-threats which has accumu- 
lated in experimental reports Liddell presented a paradigm of 
human vigilance reactions and neurotic breakdowns based on the 
responses of periodically shocked sheep in harness Orne used 
experimental findings to evaluate the role of hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis in helping people bear trying circumstances Rioch, rely- 
ing on clinical and experimental results, dealt with the management 
of unusual informational inputs Goldstein examined self-control 
as self-realization which is endangered by loss of the abstract atti- 
tude and which may be discovered through the sphere of im- 
mediacy 

Though each paper deals with some aspect of control or of 
stress, to review them solely in terms of those common themes 
would sacrifice their uniqueness on the altar of aseptic generaliza- 
tion Each contribution brings its own legitimate and significant, 
though different perspective to the analysis This final paper asks, 
“Where do we go from here in research on self-control 9 ” Before 
asking this question in general, however, let us see where each 
specific contribution leads us in terms of new research 

THE HERMENEUTIC MAP 

In reviewing these papers, we are in the position of the in- 
dividual researcher who, having converted his original hypothesis 
into an acceptable proposition, seeks the next step in research 
Our contributors have presented a grand array of propositions 
A future course for scientific research, in this as in any other area, 
must be charted on a map of the ground already traversed From 
the contours of the familiar we draw inferences about the unfa- 
miliar area still to be traversed Does this mean that a future 
course may be sketched only by some creative and so presumably 
unpredictable process? Does it depend upon a researcher’s unique 
insight into a connection between an established proposition and 
a new problem or fact 9 Francis Bacon thought otherwise He 
proposed the development of new hypotheses by inductive general- 
ization following scholastic principles Actually, experience in the 
scientific community suggests that the move forward relies on 
some combination of logic and of creativity Rules of logic may 
enter as a heuristic directing us from one proposition to a new 
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set of hypotheses, but these rules do not discriminate the salient 
from the pedestrian hypotheses 

Explicatory heuristics have guided scholars for almost three 
millennia to the hidden implications of sacred texts Their problem, 
though not involving empirical tests, is logically akin to the prob- 
lem we face in science Interpretation and exposition of restricted 
texts is used to develop new propositions to fit a myriad of new 
situations By what right does a theologian quote “render unto 
Caesar” in defense of his stand for separation of church and state 
and according to what interpretive principle does another theolo- 
gian deny the validity of the inferred proposition 7 Justification for 
these inferences are given in terms of hermeneutic 1 principles, 
rules which define appropriate ways for understanding holy writ 
or holy ikons Since Hermes not only interpreted the gods to man 
but also doubled as a god of science, his memory is not violated 
when we follow hermeneutic principles in science These two 
applications of hermeneutics differ, however Theological her- 
meneutics generate new rational assertions of Truth Scientific 
hermeneutics generate new empirical questions about truth 
Biblical exegetes codify their principles of interpretation and 
exposition Scientists engaging in hermeneutics have but rarely 
codified the principles Such a codification would be useful but 
would divert us from the purpose of this concluding paper - Her- 
meneutic principles will be applied implicitly in this exercise to 
generate testable hypotheses from the propositions presented by 
our contributors Following are a few guiding principles in t e 
form of some questions we put to ourselves when we read our 
colleagues’ reports (7) Would a relationship established between 
concepts at one level of general. ration hold for the der.vrd.ves ; of 
these concepts at a higher level of generalization ( ) 
relatjonsh.p established among more abstract constructs also . hold 
m specific instances of these constructs, or, un er nt d e£!rees 
fermg from those of the original test, or, 

of (he phenomenon referred to by the construct ( J y (g one 
hypothesis be generated by relating severa P p practical 
another or by relating an estab.ishec P™P"° ^YeSby 
problem 9 These are three ways of s neral^ g^yp ^ 
asking “if” We may also ask why ° 

indicates a correlationbetween pheno £ ’ nomena to account 
which mechanisms mlcrvene betn fc P aled by „ pIor . 

for the correlation New hjpotheses my £> 
mg these mechanisms 
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Only a fraction of the worthwhile research ideas inspired fay 
each author’s contribution can be presented here The research 
hypotheses to be suggested might not always reflect the author’s 
central theme A relatively minor point in a study may sometimes 
produce fruitful successor hypotheses These successor hypotheses 
might not be the ones the authors would have recommended 
Principles of discrimination or generalization may be applied to 
a proposition to obtain a new hypothesis The direction of dis- 
crimination or generalization, however, is not dictated by the 
principle itself Consequently, the lines of inquiry to be suggested 
will, in a sense, be personal to the editor They are a product of 
the confrontation between the contributor’s propositions and the 
peculiar intellectual apperception of the editor As such, they will 
serve the reader as paradigms for his own hermeneutic activity 
The reader, with a different intellectual perspective, may derive 
quite another set of hypotheses from the same contribution 

The suggested hypotheses may not even be “new ” In many 
cases, they are elucidated in other works of the contributor himself 
Their statement is then essentially a request for summarizing re- 
search already performed with reference to our problem focus 
A few of the hypotheses would require the assembling of new 
data to test them 


New Research in 

The Perspective of History 

HADAS 

Hadas is concerned with man striving to imitate God, and, 
as a result, neither becoming Godlike nor realizing in himself what 
is manlike Man should accept the chthoman urge and divest 
himself of the villainy of absolutes Physis, being of nature, is to 
be accepted as beyond man’s control Nomos, being man made, 
appears as a variety of directives among which man may choose 
Hadas tells us that the variety of equally valid nomos spared 
the Greeks the stress of guilt or self-condemnation Generalizing 
this suggests that a culturally relativistic attitude might lessen the 
impact of these types of psychological stressors 

This is stated in another way m his discussion of polytheism 
Hadas showed that Greek polytheism involved a conception of 
the relation of human freedom and determinism and, implicitly, 
of responsibility and guilt, which spared them some stresses in this 
area from which moderns suffer Do particular cosmological atti- 
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Only a fraction of the worthwhile research ideas inspired by 
each author’s contribution can be presented here The research 
hypotheses to be suggested might not always reflect the author’s 
central theme A relatively minor point in a study may sometimes 
produce fruitful successor hypotheses These successor hypotheses 
might not be the ones the authors would have recommended 
Principles of discrimination or generalization may be applied to 
a proposition to obtain a new hypothesis The direction of dis- 
crimination or generalization, however, is not dictated by the 
principle itself Consequently, the lines of inquiry to be suggested 
will, m a sense, be personal to the editor They are a product of 
the confrontation between the contributor’s propositions and the 
peculiar intellectual apperception of the editor As such, they will 
serve the reader as paradigms for his own hermeneutic activity 
The reader, with a different intellectual perspective, may derive 
quite another set of hypotheses from the same contribution 

The suggested hypotheses may not even be “new ” In many 
cases, they are elucidated in other works of the contributor himself 
Their statement is then essentially a request for summarizing re- 
search already performed with reference to our problem focus 
A few of the hypotheses would require the assembling of new 
data to test them 


New Research in 

The Perspective of History 

HADAS 

Hadas is concerned with man striving to imitate God, and, 
as a result, neither becoming Godlike nor realizing in himself what 
is manlike Man should accept the chthonian urge and divest 
himself of the villainy of absolutes Physis, being of nature, is to 
be accepted as beyond man’s control Nomos, being man-made, 
appears as a variety of directives among which man may choose 
Hadas tells us that the variety of equally valid nomos spared 
the Greeks the stress of guilt or self-condemnation Generalizing, 
this suggests that a culturally relativistic attitude might lessen the 
impact of these types of psychological stressors 

This is stated in another way in his discussion of polytheism 
Hadas showed that Greek polytheism involved a conception of 
the relation of human freedom and determinism and, implicitly, 
of responsibility and guilt, which spared them some stresses in this 
area from which moderns suffer Do particular cosmological atti- 
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tudes expose individuals to characteristic types of stress as well 
as providing characteristic defenses against stress 9 Is there a 
difference in the way stress is managed among members of, for 
example, a theistic as opposed to a nontheistic system 9 Are certain 
stressors more ably encountered through one rather than another 
religious system 9 

Now a paradox appears The hypothesis holds that a culturally 
relativistic attitude which recognizes several equally valid rights 
enables man to escape the frustration and sense of injustice at- 
tendant upon a failure respecting one of them Yet, on the other 
hand, research has shown that the individual is supported in re- 
sisting stress by group solidarity and singleness of purpose The 
availability of a variety of purposes would, from this point of 
view, weaken him Must lack of enthusiasm be the price man pays 


for freedom from guilt 9 

The physis-nomos distinction suggests the empirically testable 
hypothesis that recognition and acceptance of the unavoidabihty 
of the unavoidable disaster reduces its stressor potential Closely 
associated with the acceptance of Fate is, as Hadas points out, t e 
Greek view of Hope as an evil, an illusion which lulls people to 
rest The simple contrast of this observation with the attitude 
prevalent in our own society reveals that dependence up P 
as a way of managing stress is not culturally universal ™f n C ° n ' 
ditions for cultural variation in the attitude towar °P 
to investigation Rationally-oriented societies might be less 1* y 
to invoke hope, while societies which relate o 
magically might be more likely to do so If this be true.diente 
contemporary Western attitudes toward hope ^ increasl „ g 
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establishment of the conscience, the elaboration of moral prin- 
ciples in relation to the here and now (casuistry) and the manage- 
ment of the strains and stresses m the program of “cure of souls ” 
Within this framework he is concerned with the “madnesses” 
of individuals who lose their bearings with respect to the meanings 
which comprise the directive systems Here he distinguishes six 
sets of cues the so called percipienda, sentienda, agenda, credenda, 
miranda, and emulanda cues The symbolic economy involving 
these cues is a stage where, through a paradoxical antagonistic 
cooperation, therapist and patient strive toward a mastery of self 
and the world and toward overcoming the anguish of the indi- 
viduated ego 

Nelson suggests some sociocultural conditions under which 
various systems of spiritual direction emerge The principal condi- 
tion is that a discrepancy exist between expectations about the 
environment and responses of the environment Each type of 
schema of spiritual direction is associated with its peculiar dis- 
crepancy New cosmologies and eschatologies emerge in periods 
of great upheaval, social unpredictability, and anomie This in- 
sight might be pursued Under what conditions might the philo- 
sophical anthropological and the axiological questions inform 
spiritual direction? Are systems of spiritual direction concerned 
with philosophical anthropology in periods when man feels over- 
whelmed by his environment, when there is a demise of the old 
gods and a need for reassessing man’s relation to natural and social 
order? Do value schemes emerge, for example, when civilizations 
are re-establishing themselves after a disintegration or when new 
elites emerge and old elites, the guardians of traditional values, 
sink into oblivion? 

The structures, as well as the cultural schemas of spiritual 
direction, also seem bound to cultural conditions Nelson con- 
jectures that psychoanalysis did not originate in Protestant culture 
areas because the Protestant view of justification by faith does not 
encourage organized spiritual direction and because Protestant 
emphasis on self-reliance militated against recourse to other hu- 
mans for spiritual counsel Does a group confessional type direc- 
tne system, with its revelation of personal guilt, emerge only 
within familistic type social structures? Does charismatic healing 
require paternalistic and hierarchical structures? In what ways do 
modem and current programs in the “cure of souls” exhibit the 
consequences of the postmedieval erosion of the systems of con- 
science and casuistry ? 
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New Research in a 
Sociological Perspective 

DORNBUSCH 

Dornbusch is concerned with what Everyman’s secular guides 
proclaim about self-control Their assertions and recommendations 
are cast m the formal categories developed in the introductory 
“Collocation of Concepts of Self-Control ” Dornbusch seeks the 
content with which the writers of secular inspirational literature 
fill these categories of manifest objects of and methods of control 
Among the methods of control recommended m the popular 
literature, “positive thinking” is one of the more prominent 
“Positive thinking” is recommended not only alone but also in 
combination with recommendations that the individual contro 
unconscious processes, engage the threat and select an environ- 
ment to have a desired impact on his self The content category 
of “positive thinking” is thus, to use the language of the Colloca- 
tion,” associated with the formal categories of the efforts to 
harmony, transcendence, and synergy, respectively me P 
thinking” is a value category, it is easy to see how i 
association with all the formal categories °ther conten categor 
such as methods of exorcism or meditation might ‘ 

special affinity for the efforts to conquest P^r /n gh tend to 
be associated with the effort to harmony and partic patio 
mob as a way of gaining control to be 

to synergy The study of these relation determining the 

formal categories should be pursued as a way 

cultural bounds of each of the formal methods , ar self . 

Dornbusch’s analysis of the statements of these^poputar^ ^ 
help books leads to the question of to w buyers are not 
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establishment of the conscience, the elaboration of moral prin- 
ciples in relation to the here and now (casuistry) and the manage- 
ment of the strains and stresses in the program of “cure of souls ” 
Within this framework he is concerned with the “madnesses” 
of individuals who lose their bearings with respect to the meanings 
which comprise the directive systems Here he distinguishes six 
sets of cues the so-called percipienda, sentienda, agenda, credenda, 
miranda, and emulanda cues The symbolic economy involving 
these cues is a stage where, through a paradoxical antagonistic 
cooperation, therapist and patient strive toward a mastery of self 
and the world and toward overcoming the anguish of the indi- 
viduated ego 

Nelson suggests some sociocultural conditions under which 
various systems of spiritual direction emerge The principal condi- 
tion is that a discrepancy exist between expectations about the 
environment and responses of the environment Each type of 
schema of spiritual direction is associated with its peculiar dis- 
crepancy New cosmologies and eschatologies emerge in periods 
of great upheaval, social unpredictability, and anomie This in- 
sight might be pursued Under what conditions might the philo- 
sophical anthropological and the axiological questions inform 
spiritual direction’ Are systems of spiritual direction concerned 
with philosophical anthropology in periods when man feels over- 
whelmed by his environment, when there is a demise of the old 
gods and a need for reassessing man’s relation to natural and social 
order’ Do value schemes emerge, for example, when civilizations 
are re establishing themselves after a disintegration or when new 
elites emerge and old elites, the guardians of traditional values, 
sink into oblivion’ 

The structures, as well as the cultural schemas of spiritual 
direction, also seem bound to cultural conditions Nelson con- 
jectures that psychoanalysis did not originate in Protestant culture 
areas because the Protestant view of justification by faith does not 
encourage organized spiritual direction and because Protestant 
emphasis on self-reliance militated against recourse to other hu- 
mans for spiritual counsel Does a group confessional type direc- 
tive system, with its revelation of personal guilt, emerge only 
within famihstic type social structures’ Does charismatic healing 
require paternalistic and hierarchical structures’ In what ways do 
modern and current programs m the “cure of souls” exhibit the 
consequences of the postmedieval erosion of the systems of con- 
science and casuistry? 
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upwardly mobile be concerned with environmental control’ Would 
an individual’s religious world view affect his interpretation of the 
origins of and the way to control stress’ Would belonging to a 
Protestant society produce externally oriented conceptions while 
belonging to a Buddhist society produce internally oriented con- 
ceptions? 


OPLER 

Opler’s individuals work out their cultural destinies as in a 
Greek tragedy Their destinies are guided by the microcosm of the 
family and national culture they carry within themselves Personal 
encounters become vehicles for cultural encounter and, as such, 
potentially confhctual Cultural anthropological knowledge can 
prevent these encounters from producing a Kulturkampj by de- 
flecting meetings between incompatible cultural elements Those 
who carry their culture to another community must consider 
whether what they bring is acceptable to the community for which 
it is intended 


Illness, as a culturally related phenomenon, has at once uni- 
versal and particular aspects Basically, Opler says, illness is de- 
fined as a condition which impairs functioning in any context 
Individuals judged schizophrenics in America would not be able 
to function in African society Specific cultural contexts, however, 
affect the frequency of one or another type of impairment by, for 
example, furnishing guidelines for being ill, exposing individuals 
to peculiar stresses deriving from their peculiar patterns and pro- 
ducing peculiar susceptibilities in individuals which remain effec- 
tive even after they have left the core of the culture It would seem 
to follow that a program of training for self-control suited to one 
cultural group might not be suited to another This would be a 
particularly serious problem m an American setting where, in 
groups recruited nationally, such as the military, mem cisztc 
likely to be from culturally divergent backgrounds We would 
want to know why, despite this problem, 
military do succeed in training individuals from 
grounds with similar methods Is it lha mi i ary . 

evolved some nearly universal directives I so. 
cataloging of these near universal might help reveal the 
w„hm which cultural eomade ^^detce of the symptom, of 
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structure of their situation which makes the effort to harmony 
appealing? Are there certain groups of individuals who will buy 
almost every book in this field that comes to their attention, re- 
gardless of whether it is secular or religious or whether it stresses 
the effort to harmony or the selection of environmental stimuli? 
Is there a class of “true believers’ who successively try various 
types of self-help literature? 

What function does reading these books have for the readers’ 
personal programs of self-control? How do those who seek direc- 
tion through reading differ from those who seek help from friends 
or from professionals, such as ministers, psychiatrists, or mediums? 
Might this literature be relevant to a certain stage in the process 
of seeking help even for those who visit counselors? Might reading 
provide a preliminary problem-mapping prior to seeking out a 
counselor, or might it function as an adjunct while visiting one? 

Dornbusch, using his sample, tests some of the hypotheses 
suggested in the introductory collocation His sample of self help 
literature, as did the earlier one, emphasizes the effort to conquest 
as a method of control but does not stress the effort to harmony and 
the effort to transcendence Works written by psychiatrists are an 
exception to this Works in his sample also provide examples of 
the effort to synergy His comparison of the self-help literature in 
two time periods suggests that one might study the empirical 
frequencies in other literatures of the four types of “effort ” How 
are the types of effort advocated related to the types of self-control 
problems or manifest objects of control which the particular litera- 
ture sets for itself? Is the type of effort advocated influenced by the 
culture in which the literature emerges? Experimental work on the 
relation between type of effort and manifest objects could uncover 
the mechanisms involved m controlling each object 

Dornbusch s sample of self-help literature emphasizes the con- 
trol of cognitions and of affects, especially of affects involved in 
re ating to others The earlier “Collocation” sample noted more 
interest in the control of drives Dornbusch points out that this 
may be due to a broad cultural shift What determines whether 
a culture chooses to interpret stress through internal affectual 
manifestations or to focus upon the external environment as 
a source of stress? Does interest m controlling the internal as 
opposed to the external worlds depend upon the position the 
individual occupies in the hierarchy of power — that is, on his 
realistic chances of controlling the environment? Might the dis- 
enfranchised be concerned with internal control and might the 
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context Perhaps, the self-control of one member of a group is so 
tied to that of another member that what is good for the goose 
need not be good for the gander Suppose two individuals were 
relatively independent and mutually supportive Increased control 
on the part of one might then enhance the self-control of the other 
Suppose, however, that two are bound in a dependency relation- 
ship of nurturer and nurtured Then, increased self control on the 
part of the nurtured one might increase the stress upon the nur- 
turer by depriving him of his needed dependent The very success 
at self-control by one member of a dyad may impair the self- 
control of the other 

In the husband-wife case, Opler referred to the influence of 
the patriarchal Italian as opposed to the matriarchal Irish home 
to account for the contrasting adaptive mechanisms These family 
structures would differ in their consequences for their male and 
female children These questions may be studied separately Are 
females better adapted than males to certain types of stress 7 To 
what extent is stress resistance a function of family authority struc- 
ture 7 The interaction of these factors could be studied A study 
could inquire into the interrelation of sex and the structure of the 
family of origin as they influence stress resistance on both males 
and females 

SWANSON 

Swanson is concerned with the individual in the perspective of 
a complex of relationships between individuals 
and the norms which regulate these relationships Much of the 
m £ C i, « ° f lndlvldua l consists of importations of relationships 
which first existed for him as interpersonal events To understand 
certain individual dynamics, one looks at the dynamics of his 
social experience Swanson reviews the routmized ways society 
guides its members to relations of love The structure encapsulates 
e members lives, trains them, controls their hatreds and defines 
e * c ®P e die,r love relations It provides opportunities for them 
? k° n <T anodier and to realize love, either spontaneously or 
rough effort Individuals discover norms as principles inherent 
m the relations they have with others 

, ^ wanson describes love as a relationship aimed at enhancing 
e other For the other, enhancement means increased wisdom 
n lormuiating objectives (a cognitive function), security to ven- 
urc and take risks (a motivational function), and the ability to 
ina and accept forgiveness (principally an evaluative function) 
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These suggested functions could be empirically investigated What 
is the effect of love upon recognition, either in the sense of rational 
action, as implied m the original proposition, or as an influence 
upon intellectual performance or abstract thought’ Regarding the 
motivational and evaluative functions, does love generally motivate 
an individual to take risks and enable him to give and accept 
forgiveness, or are these consequences restricted to commitment 
to the relationship in which love is generated’ 

Love emerges between individuals who are functionally inter- 
dependent, related by complementary roles, as well as between 
individuals who are socially homogeneous or bound by common 
destiny Do the mechanisms for generating love differ in these 
two situations and does the nature of the love generated differ’ 
Sometimes love is spoken of m terms of spontaneous flowering 
and at other times as something requiring work to give and to 
receive Might spontaneity and work assume primacy during dif- 
ferent phases in the generation of love’ Is there a stage of laying 
the self open to await illumination, and another stage in which 
the relationship requires the expenditure of effort’ If so, in what 
sequence would these phases appear’ 

In the process of deepening love, Swanson suggests that there 
are periods of withdrawal from intimacy and even hostility Would 
this phasing of approach-withdrawal cross cut the phases of act'ou- 
waiting hypothesized above, or might they operate separately’ On 
a psychological level, these phases suggest that oscillatory per- 
sonality processes, in addition to stable traits, are involved in t e 
growth of love How do social relationships established in an 
oscillatory fashion differ from those based on more directly es- 
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through anxiety in advance may leave individuals with an aggrieve- 
ment reaction, which is related to the “disaster syndrome,” and 
disable them after the trial 

Disappointment in the “protective authorities” may lead to a 
feeling of vulnerability and, as a consequence, to reduced self-con- 
trol This might be manifested as disturbed behavior in the post- 
impact period The intervening and dependent variables of this 
proposition may be studied further by treating them as the class 
lficatory variables that they are The feeling of vulnerability may 
be related curvihnearly to disturbed post-impact behavior A 
slight or moderate sense of vulnerability might lead to constructive 
preparations for defense A relatively high degree of feeling of 
vulnerability may well, as Jams suggests, be positively correlated 
with subsequent disturbed behavior If individuals feel hopeless y 
vulnerable, however, their very surrender might function as a 
coping mechanism Varying the independent variable, isappoin 
ment with the “protective authority,” suggests a second line o 
inquiry The “protective authorities” may not have to be con- 
sidered invulnerable in order to be psychologically pro ec lv 
they share the victims’ fate, the latter may not be disappointed 
and consequently behave in a disturbed manner m the post impact 

PCr, The aggrievement reaction. Jams notes, may involve rapp- 
ing hostility towards the “protective authorities ‘ 

or be manifest as depression (intropumtive) defense 

depression of this sort would encumber teamwork The defense 
whether hostile or depressive or of some other form, thm becomes 
habitual among members of a group wou individual is so- 

group norms and social structure m selec- 

ciahzed By specifying these fcn ^ the group might learn 

tion of a mode and direction of d » rPCOnstruc tion or in 
how to harness the victims bitterness n 
attacking the enemy who caused fl*? sduat.on, Jams says, re- 

Advance information! lbo. ut ' indlvldua ] s to cope with 
structures the perceptual field, pe g h elsewhere, is not 
danger This consequence as Jan s has shov mforma _ 

uniform for all types of advanc 0 n or fantasy or denial, 

tion of certain types might induce r gr danger What of the 
which might reduce ability to cop informa(lon gjven too early 
timing of advance warniag „ T ^ ec . ancy or if given too late not 
create tension from the sheer ' P for\he danger? What is the 
allow adequate internal preparation for 
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action when they do meet, and the denotation of individuals with 
whom it is permissible to enter a love relationship Organizations 
ordered on paternalistic and hierarchical principles provide a dif- 
ferent structure of opportunities or rules for encounter between 
members than organizations ordered on fraternahstic and egali- 
tarian principles How does the power structure affect the rules 
defining permitted love relationships and the forms for initiating 
those relationships’ Does one structure provide means for con- 
taining love within given strata and another facilitate its crossing 
between strata’ 

Swanson suggests that intermember hatred emerges where the 
group does not provide embracive controls for the love relation 
How does this happen? Is it that the relaxing of controls releases 
the hatred latent in the cathexes which are already ambivalent, or 
does the relaxation of controls produce an anomic situation which 
generates frustrations m general’ The love object may then be an 
innocent receiver or absorber of the hostile reactions to this 
frustration 

Swanson notes that individuals receive different types of love 
from different sources What psychological arrangements enable 
individuals to integrate love experiences from many sources’ Con- 
sistent with Swanson’s proposition about the exclusiveness of love 
relations, each love partner might be expected to be jealous of 
others This proposition may be elucidated through a notion of a 
love status set The love status set might be measured by the 
number of sources from which love is obtained The degree or 
type of commitment might be measured by the number of types 
of love received m a single relationship Might the scope of the 
love status set which each particular love partner will tolerate be 
related inversely to the degree of commitment expected and at- 
tainable in that particular relationship 7 Accepting love in many 
t vzay 'wttt \/t associated -with low commitment to any 
single relationship 


New Research in 


Psychological Perspective 

JANIS 

Jams’ individuals are concerned with maintaining their equil- 
ibrium, if not with continuing their tasks, when disaster strikes 
Advance information incites “anticipatory fear” which, as it is 
worked through, helps them prepare inwardly Failure to work 
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Jams raises the problem of learning to manage fear Fear 
itself, however, may act as an extrinsic motive and increase subject 
matter learning when it is kept at a low level High levels of fear 
may disorganize the individual rendering him unable to learn 
These propositions, combined with Jams’ propositions about psy- 
chological inoculation, suggest that if fear is but gradually in- 
creased, each time an individual works through fear at one level, 
he would be prepared to face an objectively more threatening situ- 
ation He would be able to manage increasing amounts of fear 
A traumatizing overdose of fear, however, could reduce rather 
than increase ability to handle the next fear experience Turning 
back, now, from the management of fear to fear as a motive, it 
seems that increasing ability to manage fear may reduce its value 
as a motive in learning subject matter An instructor training 
persons m managing fear who is also responsible for teaching per- 
formance might be drawn into a vicious circle of increasing 
threats in order to assure learning 


KORCHIN 

Korchin deals with the problem of remaining calm and getting 
on with the job in the face of adversity Adversity may take the 
form of a severe stimulus which cannot be handled, such as tha 
due to a threat which hits at the individual s self-esteem or sense 
of identity Such a condition may cause loss of equilibrium or o 
ego mastery One way the self may protect itself would e y 
avoiding “arousal,” that is, by not caring or by being insensitive 
to experience Another protective device would be to o 
the response or ‘ incubate” it A failure to handle arous ^ ^ 
result in a somatic experience especially when the resp 
not manifested , . . t(Vltv 

Korchin discusses the relations among three fac or _ 
to experience, performance, and stress resistance 
vanes directly with sensitivity to experience (at eas stress 

romances and types of experience) On the ote hand, rtress 
resistance vanes inversely with sensitivity to P . t c . 
combine these two relationships, we might 
ducing sensitivity to experience in order to m cr training 

ance would result in a reduced performance level Tta. ““ »»S 
for performance under stress faces a m ax- 

would seem, would have to settle for optimizi g of these two 
lmizing Stress resistance and P erf °™f. ce west acceptable perform- 
relationships, the abcissa through the lowe v 
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consequence of advance warning of a disaster which does not 
materialize’ How may a population be prepared to accept “cries 
of wolf” and still respond each time’ Public interpretation of the 
advance warning may change with each successive repetition 
Issues like these have been treated by Jams in some of his other 
work 


Jams explains staring at a disaster as an attempt to master the 
directly or vicariously experienced trauma As opposed to this 
compulsion to look, what of the situation in which the individual 
is “unable to look”’ Is the latter an attempt at mastery by denying 
or shutting out the experience’ Jams, himself, has worked on this 
question Moving the proposition from the psychodynamic to the 
interpersonal level, we note that society compels looking in some 
situations (drumming out ceremonies and executions), while in 
other situations the social norms forbid looking (at an individual’s 
disability or at the Holy) What factors underlie social approval 
of one or another defense, and what are the social functions of the 
alternative behaviors’ 


Further propositions are suggested by varying the sensory 
mode involved in mastery of stress Does mastery by looking in- 
volve a different type of working-through process than does 
mastery by retelling as, for example, in the case of a veteran re- 
lating his war experiences time and again’ Does the process differ 
again when mastery is achieved by simulating patterns of motility 
similar to the patterns associated with the traumatic situation as, 
for example, in the case of the movements of an Indian War 
ance’ Are some stresses better controlled by employing one or 
another sensory mode’ 

Shock among survivors of a disaster, Jams says, results 
rom the perception that part of their culture has been rendered 
ineffective What types of cultural loss precipitate individual 
shock ’ Does “shock” occur because personality and culture are 
phylogenetically related, so that the destruction of cultural ele- 
ments may result in a resonant destruction of the derivative ele- 
* n j er ™ llze d in the personality’ May this “shock” be 
attenuated through ntua 1 demonstrations which reaffirm the in- 
tegrality of the culture’ To what extent is the impact on the 
personality due to its ontogenetic relations with culture’ Does the 
destruction of parts of the culture remove functionally interrelated 
props from the personality’ The answer to these questions would 
help in establishing a priority of efforts to assure cultural protec- 
tion m disaster 
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This regression might be adaptive if restricted to the duration of 
stress or until other coping mechanisms take over What of points 
of no return in this regression? How would these differ for various 
personalities? Could training push points of no return further back? 
Much good work on these issues has already been accomplished 
under such rubrics as “breaking point” and “experimental 
neurosis ” 


LIDDELL 

Liddell sets himself the problem of man surveying a dangerous 
world, anticipating a blow and preparing to duck it when it comes 
The worst dangers are anxiety-punctuated monotony, being over- 
burdened or being lonely Man’s gestures to ward off the inevitable 
blow fail because, in part, he is a prisoner of an “emotional glue” 
implanted within him Despite apparent hopelessness, man’s in- 
dependent spirit will assert itself m the end 

Liddell draws the implications for symbolic stimuli from his 
work with sensory stimuli With regularly spaced and painful 
stimuli, tension rises before and drops after the stimulus The 
stimulus may be a regular but unfulfillable demand for per- 
formance— perhaps even an expectation that an individual endure 
a stressful situation The “Chinese water torture” situations with 
which Liddell is concerned are such that the individual is neither 
able to affect the source of the stimulus nor is he able to develop 
a defense against it He must survive it These environmental 
“inevitables” are the conditions of existence One is reminded of 
the types of environmental conditions which guide evolutionary 
selection Organisms with certain types of endowments can exis 
under conditions which exceed the adaptive capacity o o cr 
organisms Might a process of social selection appoint individuals 
endowed with the capacity to encounter certain unusual condi- 
tions for the community? Could this be consciously plannee i so 
that, aside from training individuals to master stress, cn 
might be established for selecting individuals to assume 
roles? . h 

Self-control is defined by Liddell to include any 
directs behavior Thus, prejudice is treated not on > JS 

but as a behavioral guide, as a form of self-contro P J n{s 
established through the “coincidence principle -JLtionalh 
however, occur coincidentally and yet few temrn 

glued together What determines whether a coinci ^^ ^ 

will remain implanted as a prejudice guiding 
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ance level would intersect the sensitivity to experience curve at 
the minimum sensitivity that could be tolerated for that level of 
performance This would set a limit for training for stress resist- 
ance by reducing sensitivity 

A similar problem arises in the interrelations of performance, 
stress and arousal Performance would be best when arousal, as 
expressed in motivation or commitment to a situation, is relatively 
high Korchin points out, however, that stress with high arousal 
leads to disorganized behavior One could determine optimum 
levels of arousal so that adequate performance could be obtained 
without producing behavioral disorganization of such a magnitude 
that it would cancel the gain from arousal The proposition may be 
further specified by thinking in terms of different degrees of stress 
and arousal What, for example, are the effects upon the organ- 
ization of behavior of high or low stress coupled respectively with 
high or low arousal 7 

Korchin s notion of the “incubation” of the anxiety response, 
its failure to appear for some time after a trauma, opens several 
issues Is individual activity during the impact, the instance cited 
by Korchin, the only basis for “incubation’ 7 How does the prob- 
ability of “incubation” vary when we vary suddenness or seventy 
of impact and previous training of the individual for the situation 7 
Assuming that incubation ’ of response is a form of inhibition 
of response, then its practical effect would depend upon the 
breadth of the spectrum of responses required “Incubation” or 
inhibition of a sector of the organism could be dysfunctional for 
a performance requiring a rather holistic commitment of the 
organism Blocking out a response might restrict the level of inte- 
gration upon which the organism could operate Other studies 
y Korchin anc * ^ ls associates provide information on these issues 

Throughout, there is the question of when a stress passes the 
individual tolerance level When is there information overload 7 
Ine information overload equation is not likely to be linear for 
any of the types of input, whether physical, sensory, or symbolic 

e degree of reduction in tolerance for a given increment of input 
is ikely to be more marked near the upper limit, as Korchin has 
s own elsewhere Thus, aside from the absolute quantity of input, 
w f want to consi der the rate of change in stimulus input 

w ic an organism can tolerate Slowly increased or decreased 
input might be more tolerable to the organism than suddenly in- 
creased or decreased input 

Stress induces, Korchin says, a regression of ego mechanisms 
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frequency with which such renewal is required depend upon the 
personality of the subject or of the hypnotist or upon some peculi- 
arities of their relationship? 

Orne raises the problem of differentiating hypnotic from nor- 
mal conforming behavior for purposes of experiment Hypnotic 
and conforming behaviors both arise in the context of authority 
relationships Hypnotic authority rests upon unconscious trans- 
ference mechamsms, while conforming tends to be understood in 
terms of conscious mechamsms The type of authority which 
supports the ability to control behavior, either through conscious 
conformity or through self-hypnosis, may determine the type of 
stress response that can be controlled Would charismatic authority 
better prepare an individual to face uncertainty, while the con- 
scious expectation of sanctions better prepare him to face a known 
danger? The traditional concept of discipline includes both of 
these dimensions What may be learned by studying the forms of 
discipline or authority traditionally associated with groups or- 
ganized for encountering stress such as the military or heretical 
religious sects? 


Orne suggests that commitment to a task, once established, 
becomes a relatively independent motive for continuing with the 
task regardless of the cost This lack of regard for cost implies 
a shift from what Max Weber called “responsible action” to what 
he termed “action oriented to absolute ends ” Does a viable society 
require a differentiation between members who assume socially 
protective or “responsible” roles and those who assume roles of 
high goal commitment? 

Orne discusses the influence of the meaning of stress upon 
ability to tolerate stress Does the meaning of stress derive from 
the significance of the act which the stressor is frustrating, from 
the goals not attained or from the experienced painfulness or a 
disequilibrated physiological or personality system? Tne ac °r 
meaning distinguishes inherent pamfulness from the P erce P 
of pain Prior experience with pain would have differing' c - 

quences in these two cases To the extent that stress is r 
a perception, prior experience might reduce its pam po ' en 
individual would know what to expect, have learned h q_ 

<he situation and be able to face his ordeal with . 

the other hand, prior experience with inherent pam 
well increase its pain potential as happened with 
subjected to intermittent shock , . (r „ t nr D ain 

This distinction between perceptually induce 
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this a matter of repetition or of significant traumas? Well-known 
principles from learning theory may be brought to bear here upon 
the problem of self-control 

Not all responses to stress are guided consciously Liddell 
discusses alertness or vigilance as one type of response to anxiety- 
punctuated monotony Under what conditions will vigilance, rather 
than other mechanisms, such as fainting or aggressive striking out, 
emerge in anticipation of a painful stimulus? 

Some responses obtain the character of a reflex Persistence in 
responses to pain which do not relieve pain, such as leg flexion 
in response to shock, seem stamped-in because they are vestiges of 
previous normal ways, perhaps paleological ways, of withdrawing 
from pain These reflexes to stress which show resistance to extinc- 
tion would have to be taken into account in training for self- 
control The repertoire of such reflexes might be mapped 

Another caveat for the trainer is implied in Liddell’s work 
He notes that Pavlovian conditioning inevitably leads to a “nervous 
breakdown if continued for a long time This suggests a cur- 
vilinear relationship between conditioning and self-control A mod- 
erate amount of conditioning builds in self-control, but overearning 
may disorganize the organism 


New Research in 
Psychiatric Perspective 

ORNE 

Orne studies the case of a man facing his task with grim 
determination Forces barring the path to his goal are effective, 
in arge measure, insofar as the individual considers them effective 
Objective success is partially contingent upon the individual’s con- 
. ^ 10 " bls abl J It y Each time an obstacle is overcome, greater 
,s f uned f° r ta ckhng the next one Ability to control 
. a >y.!° r an overcome obstacles may be increased through train- 

S f, m s ructor in se 'f control may be a higher authority whose 

rr % trai r, COmeS t0 share Thou g h respecting this author 

tv " C T ,S n ? 3 buffeted automaton, since he has the 
ability to outwit the authority 

hvn3> rnC S ^ lscuS510n self-hypnosis and its relation to an original 
, ra ,‘ SeS . SeVera l P v raCt ' Cal < i ues < 1 °ns Does practice influence 
he abihty to attain self-hypnosis 9 What is the affect of removal in 
!™ C ' r0m ,he orl S ,nal hypnosis 9 Is periodic renewal of the original 
hypnosis required to maintain self-hypnotic ability 9 Would the 
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In reality, the organism would not encounter isolated stressors 
Do the limits for one type of stressor change when the organism 
is at the same time or sequentially subject to another stressor 7 The 
organism’s responses also are not isolated but are systemic 
Rioch notes that each system which controls the organism-environ- 
ment interaction has its own peculiar homeostatic limits for each 
stressor The propositions stated above in isolated variable lan- 
guage may be restated in system language What are the limits of 
stress tolerance for various systems 7 How does the condition of 
one system, for example, that of heat exchange, affect the homeo- 
static balance of another system, for example, the system of sym- 
bolic interaction 7 

Let us turn to some more specific propositions Rioch suggests 
that formulations such as Fate relieve the individual of the prob- 
lem of goal change under stress by structuring information during 
the course of the event The way the information is structured may 
influence the course of the event Fate may be dysfunctional in 
some situations requiring an instrumental orientation Further, 
various symbols may differ in efficacy Would a formulation such 
as “have faith” have a different implication for the course of the 
transaction than a formulation such as “we have superior strength 


and will win” 7 

Rioch refers to the control of one’s own behavior under con * 
ditions of uncertainty by limiting attention to a “prescribe pro- 
gram,” a plan of action Such “programs” exist as part oil 
“wisdom of the race” An examination of traditional pfQS 
would be instructive for devising new ones ‘ Banks of sue p 
grams” might be established for use in various situations o: sir 
This would involve “action research” on such topics a . 

for performance in sports and training programs for c *f r u- 

Several propositions about stress managemen an ‘ £ adc 
havior emerge from Rioch’s work Rioch finds that 
under stress tend to follow the mores of the ! rC / Cr ^L. dtsorcan- 
suggests that some behavior under stress which a PF* , 0{her 
«d ™ y actually be organ, zed tn terras ■«*££££%*, 
group The group whose norms are followed in behavior 

might differ from the group whose norms guide n Iccla j a < a 
What determines the reference group which wi |hat thc 

source of norms for stressful situations Ki . . f an{ta . 

individual will follow norms of that group to ^ an jn . 

pates support The implied h>pothcsis is l " 3 . ^ at p-oup 

dividual maj di.fi allegiance, perhaps ten.porar.lv. to 



and inherent pamtulness suggests additional nypotneses percep- 
tion is a function of the social situation of the perceiver The defi- 
nition of the situation as painful would be a function of the social 
norms of the membership group or of the reference group to which 
the individual looks for evaluative standards Does the tolerance 
for discomfort differ among individuals who occupy different 
positions in the group structure, corresponding, for example, to 
the differential institutionalization of a norm of affective neutrality 7 
If so, does the ability to tolerate discomfort channel individuals 
into one or another social position or is the tolerance a product 
of the exigencies imposed upon the occupants of each position 7 
The group itself has an ethos regarding response to pain Under 
what conditions will a stoic attitude toward pain arise? Does it 
depend on the way power is organized in the group, or upon the 
security the group enjoys or upon whether the group is in a 
pioneering or a consolidating stage 7 

RIOCH 

Rioch deals with the type of stress which might be encountered 
by a young man in a hurry to attain a goal despite obstacles m 
his way These obstacles are tackled by processing data and man- 
aging informational overloads when they occur 

In this spirit, Rioch relates the loss of capacity for judgment 
under stress to decreased ability to store and retrieve information 
m the course of the transaction Reference to mechanisms of 
storing and retrieving suggests that it might be fruitful to bring 
past research on the relation of anxiety to learning and memory to 
bear on the problem at this point Such research would help dis- 
tinguish between stress which restricts informational storage and 
a trauma which accounts for almost immutable informational 
storage 

Reduction in the capacity for data processing, says Rioch, re- 
duces the load that an organism can tolerate Combining this and 
the previous proposition suggests that stress tolerance decreases 
with increasing stress The more the organism is under stress, the 
less stressful increment it is able to handle The rate at which 
stress tolerance decreases might be more rapid under extreme 
stress than it would be within the range of mild stress Thus, the 
boundaries of stress tolerance would be approached rather rapidly 
under more extreme conditions We again arrive at the question 
of determining the upper and lower limits of environmental con- 
ditions in which an organism can survive 
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the individual the opportunity to realize his nature A high level of 
aspiration may involve failure to accept reality or, as Goldstein 
says, to accept restrictions Under this condition he also will not 
realize his nature May an optimum level of aspiration for an in- 
dividual be determined in view of some objective assessment of 
the individual’s nature? 

A relation in the sphere of immediacy would contribute to the 
control of self under stress How, though, does one arrive at the 
sphere of immediacy? Goldstein says surrender may be a way- 
station Surrender of self, then, becomes a factor m control of 
self Yet, if the individual surrenders, he may not be able to in- 
fluence the environmental source of stress (unless that source 
responds psychologically to the act of surrender) Does this imply 
an inherent contradiction between the attitude which will enable 
an individual to eliminate environmental stress and the attitude 
that will enable him to bear the restrictions imposed by severe 
stress? This question stands at the juncture between Eastern and 
Western thought on self-control 


Toward a Program of 
Research on Self-Control 


Reviewing each contributor’s work individually has helpe 
preserve their distinctive suggestiveness The time has come to 
summarize these suggestions m a recommendation for a^ program 
of research in self-control Organizing them around a “natural 
partitioning of the concrete phenomenon of self-control re uc 
their heterogeneity The phenomenon of self-control may c P** 
titioned with reference to three principal substantive issues t 
stressor conditions impinging upon the organism, ( 2 ) the ° cr 
capabilities of the organism in the face of these conditions, 

(3) the ways the individual is enabled to manage strcss j* .,.„ lons 
self-control 3 As noted with reference to individua 
above, this will not be an exhaustive set of research rc ^ 

t,0 ns nor the only set that follows from the contributors prp 
ttons The research questions to be raised here are, 
necessarily the ones the contributors would raise result of 
J'hich come to the mind of the editor of this 'olume , hc 

having studied the various contributions As befo » I 

re commendations will simply require that researc 
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which can offer a program for handling stress or to that group 
which supports him in his hour of need 

Predictability of behavior in a group, a safeguard against 
group disorganization, rests, in part, on what Rioch terms com- 
mitment expectancy This concept links individual self-control 
with the context provided by the behavior of others In a complex 
group, the maintenance of commitment-expectancy turns upon the 
reliability of communication This suggests studies of the com- 
munications network and of the types of institutionalized communi- 
cations codes which help maintain commitment-expectancy 

GOLDSTEIN 

Goldstein writes of man subject to immutable suffering but 
determined to affirm life Suffering may come from loss of the 
abstract attitude An individual’s strength to affirm himself is born 
in the sphere of immediacy, in the camaraderie of those locked 
with him in his suffering Others in his environment may use their 
abstract attitude to protect him from catastrophe Consideration 
of the situation of these others suggests some questions What is 
the impact upon those who protect an individual who has lost his 
abstract attitude 7 The individual who has lost the abstract attitude 
may choose to live on a lower level of existence by engaging the 
environment in less demanding ways Must those who interact with 
him lower their levels of existence to maintain the relationship 7 
The loss of self-control on the part of an individual may affect the 
organization of those about him How does the protective group 
reorganize itself or reallocate tasks to adapt to a member who is 
operating at a lower level 7 What forms of social reorganization 
encourage the afflicted individual to raise his level of existence and 
what forms encourage him to sink to an even lower level 7 Which 
forms of protective organization least impair group functioning 7 
Mastery of a situation, Goldstein says, transforms the per- 
sonality in relation to that situation The individual’s nature is 
realized at a higher level and he is ready for a more severe test 
n this way, stress mastery would grow cumulatively as the in- 
lvidual realizes his potential How may an individual assess his 
maximally realizable nature 7 What determines the level to which 
one may reasonably aspire 7 Would this have to be assessed ex- 
ternally by others 7 

The relationship between “self-realization” and “level of as- 
piration ’ may well be curvilinear A low level of aspiration denies 
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off the consequences of stress Mechanisms which are essential!} 
unconscious or automatic enter as conditions affecting the im- 
plementation of conscious means of self-control and merit study 
m this light How do personality and social factors influence the 
selection of the relatively conscious aspects of mechanisms of 
defense'? When, for instance, will the individual stare and when 
will he refuse to look? When will he become vigilant and when 
might he faint? Factors influencing the employment of one or 
another sensory mode — sight, hearing, motility — in the defense 
and the implications of the sensory mode involved for con- 
scious control should also be investigated (L, J) How is the 
perception of the stressor related to the type of defense selected 
(Or)? What are the mechanisms by which conscious activities 
interpenetrate unconscious processes in phenomena such as the 
incubation of anxiety (K)? How does mastery of one stressful 
situation affect mastery of successive situations of that or other 
types? When does the ability to control the self under stress grow 
cumulatively with each experience (G, J)? Do some forms of 
mastery leave the organism helpless before an ensuing threat? 
What factors of constitutional endowment or socialization influence 
levels of potential stress mastery? How may an individual assess 
his potentially realizable nature (G)? If an individual calls upon 
several external supports in order to master stress, how docs his 
personality integrate aid from these various sources (S)? 

Ability to manage stress is also a function of the social context 
Group norms influence the decision to try to manage stress (H) 
as well as the selection of responses to stress The way stress is to 
he managed differs from one national group to the other and 
among subgroups within each nation How may training for ’ scir- 
control be fitted to specific cultural contexts (D, Op)? What 
aspects of the broad culture of a group direct the use of one or 
another defense (])■> What determines the suitability of internally 
0r externally oriented techniques (D)? What aspects o s res 
management are nearl> universal (Op)? Data should be collected 
n the groups which an individual uses as reference gf° u P ’ 
norms for meeting a stressful situation? Whit characteristics maie 
hac group more efficacious than another in this rcspec 
a> allegiance be shifted tcmporanl} to a reference P° U P 
Provides support in the face of stress without d,5ru P l ‘" c ft7r 
d »JiduaPs primary allegiance (R)? What are the impheatro 
self-control of various patterns of communication in me F» 

(R). the i) pc of authon t> which assures order in the gr p 
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able, some by our contributors themselves, be summarized with 
respect to our problem Other recommendations will inform new 
inquiries 

Research on stressor conditions might engage in further speci- 
fying the stressors and in differentiating them from similar con- 
ditions which are not stressors The stressor condition which en- 
cumbers the organism m its attempt to store information should 
be distinguished from anxiety which motivates learning and from 
the trauma which imprints information (R) What of stressors 
peculiar to a given culture? Does guilt appear as a stressor only 
in cultures having certain types of religious systems, such as the 
monotheistic, and not in others, such as the polytheistic (H)? May 
the numerous fears cited as stressors be substructured to produce 
a small list of empirically determined ultimate objects of fear, and 
may these be compared with the “ultimate objects” of fear deline- 
ated in some well known theological and psychological writing 
(K)? Might we specify those parts of a culture the loss of which 
is most likely to traumatize the individual? Why are certain cul- 
tural vacua more frightening than others (J)? Further information 
is needed about the role of cultural definitions in the experience of 
pam and about the way perceptual processes enter into the defini- 
tion of a stressor (Or) What are the possibilities and limitations 
in generalizing from the effects of sensory to the effects of symbolic 
stressors (L)? 

The state of the organism in response to the stressor is the 
second research area Reflex responses to stressors which may be 
adaptive with respect to certain functions may disable the organism 
for complex action Such reflexes should be studied as secondary 
stressors for the organism in its attempt to manage stress (K) 
Studies are needed on stress tolerance under differing rates of stim- 
ulus input, under differing absolute quantities of input, and on 
the effect of increments of input at different levels of stress (K, R) 
Parameters of stress tolerance should be determined for various 
types of stressors and for the various orgamsmic systems involved 
( , R) Changes in tolerance levels for a given stressor due to the 
simultaneous or sequential input of another stressor might also 
be investigated (R) In what ways do males and females differ 
in their tolerance for given stressors (Op)? 

Individual management of stress, the ability of the individual 
consciously to control his acts despite pressure, is the central con- 
cern of this book Hypotheses have been suggested regarding some 
personality mechanisms involved in anxiety reduction or in warding 
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aged but akotnl y 0n , the character of the stress to be man- 
Ofdevln '““o S0Cleta and lnstltu "° nal ethos and the stage 
of this tofo ' lnn, 6 Er “ UP (N ' ° p) ^ are *e implications 
or Zen meditation Pf°8ranis” of self-control such as yoga 

of groups termin' °T ° ther CU,tures to °” °'™ 7 What types 
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the type of power structures or the form of stratification in the 
group (S ) 9 Group support for managing stress is, in part, a de- 
rivative of intermember solidarity A group may be solidary for 
one situation and not for another How do organizational factors 
determine the extent of solidarity for stress management in the 
group, and the relative positions of members who may become 
solidary for this purpose (S ) 9 How arc different patterns of fa- 
milial authority related to ways of controlling the self (Op ) 9 
What organizational characteristics allow the individual to adapt 
to stress by lowering his level of existence and what characteristics 
encourage him to adapt with greater self-realization (G ) 9 Looked 
at in reverse, what is the effect of the type of protection afforded 
on group functioning and how do various types of protective ac- 
tivities affect the ability of other group members to manage their 
stresses (G ) 9 

Aside from the normative and the structural influences, groups 
help individuals master stress through ritual activities What mech- 
anisms are involved in developing self-control through rituals such 
as initiatory rites 9 Are these mechanisms of social selection or 
do they generate control (S ) 9 What is the effect of removal m 
time from the original ritual or, in the case of a hypnotic experi- 
ence, from an original hypnosis (Or ) 9 What determines the scope 
of control generated by group processes 9 Is self-control limited to 
mastery of stresses arising in the specific relations in which that 
control is generated, or is the control ability generalized and, if 
so, under what conditions (S ) 9 Work is needed on the formal 
aspects of the process by which the ability to control the self is 
generated Are these processes phased in alternate periods of 
activity and waiting and of approach and withdrawal (S ) 9 Re- 
lationships established in an oscillatory fashion, such as through 
alternate approach and withdrawal, may tend to involve a degree 
of ambivalence What accounts for stability among the partners 
to such an ambivalent relationship when the relationship itself is 
subjected to a stressor (S ) 9 How does a relationship adapt when 
it generates more love than the individual personality can sustain 
(S ) 7 A group has the possibility of a division of labor for stress- 
ful situations How may a group identify its more resilient indi- 
viduals and recruit them for particular stressful roles 9 What group 
factors determine the proportion of resilient individuals which it 
contains (L, Or ) 9 

Learned techniques or “programs” of action may increase the 
individual’s ability to act under stress in a controlled manner 
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2 Hopefully, another worker will pause to make this codification for us 
Fragmental statements from a scientific hermeneutics would include Goode* work 
on * specification of the concept ’ in which the dimensions of a relatively vague 
notion are specified by collecting the contests in a given work in which it i* 
found and comparing its varied meanings Goode s “reconceptualmtion is also 
a hermeneutical device which explains the findings of a study through constructs 
not employed by the original researcher The axiomatization of sociology and 
psychology m Homans’ The Human Group and Zetterberg s On Theory and i eri 
ficalion in Sociology shows how established concepts and propositions are ordered 
in patterns of theorems and corollaries from which one may deduce new- thW"™ 
and corollaries for testing Merton s paradigm of functional analysis is a ner 
meneutical outline of questions to guide analysis of a substantive area rnn 
ctple of multiple function, for example. n a generic mtement «htch lea* the 
student to seek additional functions for an observed phenomenon by m her 

relation to other elements in the same aystetn or by studying t pa 

systems^ ^ pJfemh „ M the following text ’ *‘25" 

mary suggestions are based on hypotheses derived fr Nelson Op- 

Dornbusch G Goldstein. I! Hadas. J Jams K Korchm L-Uddell N M*on. op- 
Opler, Or Ornc, R Rioch, or S Swanson 
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by control of a single variable The very factor which, on the one 
hand, engenders self-control, on the other hand, undermines the 
act for which the control was originally sought Simplification of 
communication patterns and of the communication codes may 
increase reliability of behavior and so increase the self-control of 
group members At the same time, this simplification may reduce 
the flexibility of the group’s operation in the face of novel situa- 
tions (R) Fear may act as a motive encouraging learning, but in 
learning to manage fear, the individual may become so inured to 
it that it is robbed of its motivating potential (J) Reduced sensi- 
tivity to experience may protect an individual from disturbing en- 
vironmental input but, at the same time, reduced sensitivity lowers 
the acuity of performance (K) Arousal operates as a motive en- 
abling individuals to perform, but stress under a condition of 
arousal may induce disorganized behavior (K) Inhibition of an 
anxiety response may help behavioral control, but inhibition of 
the response of a segment of the personality may prevent the broad 
integration required for holistic execution of complex tasks (K) 
Surrender may be a way of controlling the internal response to 
stress, but it reduces the persons’ ability to control the environ- 
mental forces generating the stress (G) Research here would 
have to specify the conditions for optimum functioning in a balance 
between maximizing control and minimizing performance decre- 
ment Resolution requires a study of the relation of the controlling 
factor, simultaneously, to two variables, stress resistance and per- 
formance 

Scholars like those who advanced the propositions from which 
these new hypotheses were hermeneutically derived may carry this 
work forward The end of this book is the beginning of new 
research 

The art of progress is to preserve order amid change, and to preserve 
change amid order Life refuses to be embalmed alive The more pro 
longed the halt in some unrelieved system of order, the greater the 
crash of the dead society 

Alfred North Whitehead in 

Process and Reality 


NOTES 

*r k ^ ^? ve been reminded of this hoary term by my colleague Professor Jacob 
iaubes who for some years has been leading a facully sem nar in hermeneutics 
nt Columbia University 
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